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Editorial Comment 


RANK, TENURE AND RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS IN 
NEGRO COLLEGES 


At the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools held at Montgomery, 
Alabama, on December 5 and 6 last, 
the writer was requested to discuss the 
problems involved in the rank, tenure 
and retirement of teachers in Negro 
Colleges. As a basis for this discussion 
we attempted to gather some informa- 
tion concerning the current status of 
these problems in Negro colleges. Thus 
46 Negro colleges from the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes and eight others from the 
North Central and Middle States areas 
were asked to explain briefly the poli- 
cies and practices obtaining in their 
institutions. 

The following three basic questions 
were posed as the main objectives of 
this brief survey: 

1. To what extent are the teaching 
staffs of Negro colleges divided 
into ranks? What are these 
ranks? What distinctions are 
made in the treatment of teachers 
in the several ranks? What press- 
ing problems does present prac- 
tice reveal in this area? 


2. To what extent do teachers en- 
joy security of tenure? What are 
the present policies and practices 
governing the reappointment and 
dismissal of teachers? What 
problems does present practice 
indicate that we should attack in 
this connection? 

3. To what extent are provisions 
made for retirement in Negro 
colleges? In what respects does it 
seem that our retirement schemes 
should be improved? 

Of the 54 colleges asked for infor- 

mation, 37 of them sent 35 usable re- 
plies.. The 33 colleges used as the 


1 


. A. & T. College, Greensboro, N.C. 
. Atlanta University 

. Arkansas A. & M. College 
St. Augustine’s, Raleigh 

. Barber-Scotia Junior College 
. Bethune-Cookman College 

. Bishop College* 

. Clark University 

. Dillard University 

10. Fort Valley N. & I. School 
11. Howard University 

12. Kentucky State College 

13. Knoxville College* 

14. Lane College 

15. Langston University 


* Not included in the tabulation either be- 
cause information was incomplete or was received 
too late for tabulation. 
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basis of the survey are representative 
of the better half of Negro colleges 
rather than of Negro colleges in gen- 
eral. However, for our purposes the 
selective character of the colleges in- 
volved here does not invalidate the 
results obtained, if we bear in mind 
that practice in Negro colleges in gen- 
eral does not approximate our findings 
here. 

In addition to ascertaining present 
practice, some attempt has been made 
to compare data obtained from Negro 


others of 35 white Methodist Church 
colleges in 1930; and the third made 
by the writer two years ago compris- 
ing 84 colleges (only two of them Ne- 
gro) throughout the country. 


RANK 
Division of Faculty by Rank.—Ta- 
ble I presents the number and per- 
centage of colleges which divide their 
faculties by ranks, as revealed in three 
studies—the present study, Wilker- 
son’s, and Reeves et al. 


TABLE 1 


DIVISION OF FACULTIES BY RANK IN Two Groups or NreGro COLLEGES AND 


35 M.E. Wuite CoLieGes 

















Present Study Wilkerson Reeves et al. 
Practice §|————________ 
Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
| 
Yes 2 | 79% 58% 35 100% 
No 7 21 42 0 0 
Total 33 100% 100% 35 | 100% 





colleges with those from three other 
studies: one made last year by one of 
my colleagues, Professor D. A. Wilker- 
son, comprising some 50 Negro col- 
leges; the second made by Reeves and 





16. LeMoyne College 

17. Lincoln University (Mo.) 

18. Lincoln University (Pa.) 

19. Livingstone College 

20. Louisville Municipal College for Ne- 
groes 

21. Mary Allen Junior College 

22. Morehouse College 

23. Morgan State College 

24. Morris Brown College 

25. Paine College 

26. Prairie View State College 

27. Southern University 

28. State A. & M. College, Orangeburg, 
S.C. 

29. State A. & M. College, Normal, Ala.* 

30. Talladega College 

31. Tillotson College 

32. Tougaloo College 

33. Tuskegee Institute 

34. Virginia State College for Negroes 

35. Virginia Union University* 

36. Wilberforce University 

37. Wiley College 





1. The most significant observation 
to be made here is that division by 
rank is associated with the best insti- 
tutions, since the 35 M.E. colleges 
which are the best of the three groups 
are 100 per cent “divisionalized’’; and 
the 33 Negro colleges of the present 
study which are better than Wilker- 
son’s group of 50 Negro colleges are 
79 per cent “divisionalized” as against 
58 per cent for the latter. 

2. While the various schemes of 
division by rank vary, yet the most 
prevalent type found in the present 
study (65%) and in the Reeves 
study (57 per cent of the total group 
and 70 per cent of AAU-approved) 
was the four-rank division of profes- 
sor, associate professor, assistant pro- 
fessor, and instructor. 

Distribution of Faculty by Rank.— 
While the present study did not at- 
tempt to secure data on this point, 
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nevertheless, Wilkerson and Reeves 
did obtain this information. Table II 
presents the percentage distribution of 
1,196 teachers in 50 Negro colleges by 
rank (1938-1939); of 1,381 teachers 
in 35 M.E. colleges (1930) for the 
total group as well as the AAU-ap- 
proved schools; 26 white colleges re- 
ported by Lundeen; and the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education’s recommendation 
for the undergraduate college, Howard 


University (19380). 


most frequent distinction is in provi- 
sions of tenure, with a few making 
distinctions in eligibility for participa- 
tion in retirement provisions, in hous- 
ing, and in teaching load. 

While the point was not raised in the 
present study, Wilkerson found that 
only 13 out of 48 schools (27%) had 
a definite salary schedule. This fact 
would seem to indicate that in many 
instances even salary distinctions may 
have been capriciously administered. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS BY RANK IN 50 Nearo Couueass, 35 M.E 
Wuirtr CouueGcEs, AND DISTRIBUTION RECOMMENDED BY THE U.S. OFFICE 
oF EpucaTIoNn 




















Wilkerson’s Reeves Study, 35 Colls. Recom. U.S. 
Study 26 Coll. Office of 
50 Negro Total AAU- Lundeen Educ. 
Colleges Approved for H.U. 
Professor 27.4% 52% 44% 42.1% 40% 
Assoc. Prof. 19.8 3 7 15.4 10 
Asst. Prof. 17.6 11 16 20.8 20 
Instructor 29.1 25 27 21.6 30 
Other 6.1 9 6 — — 
Total 100.0% 100% 100% 100.0% 100% 

















As might be expected, the Negro 
colleges show a considerable deficiency 
in the rank of full professor. It is to 
the credit of these schools, however, 
that they have not resorted any more 
frequently than they apparently have 
to the practice of promotion in rank 
without accompanying promotion in 
salary. In this respect they have been 
more circumspect than a third of the 
colleges studied by Reeves where 12 of 
the 35 colleges had 60 per cent or more 
in the full professorial rank and two 
had all full professors. 

Other Distinctions in Rank Than 
Salary—Some 58 per cent of the col- 
leges which “divisionalize” their fac- 
ulties by rank make no other distine- 
tion among the several ranks than that 
of salary. In the other 42 per cent the 


Some Problems Involved in the Es- 
tablishment of Ranks.—I take it that 
it is not necessary to justify at any 
length the premise upon which differ- 
entiation of faculties by rank is based. 
Suffice it to say that it is assumed that 
such differentiation will provide a 
greater incentive for growth and de- 
velopment on the part of the younger 
members of the staff who begin at or 
near the bottom than if promotion 
were confined to salary increases based 
solely upon longevity. 

1. If this premise is true, then it 
would follow that the greater the dif- 
ferentiation within reasonable limits, 
the more potent the incentive. Thus 
the first problem here is to determine 
the optimal limits of differentiation be- 
tween ranks and specifically what dis- 
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tinctions including salary shall be 
made. Shall we include such factors as 
tenure, eligibility to participate in re- 
tirement schemes, housing, etc.? If so, 
how widely should these vary from 
rank to rank? 

2. A second very important problem 
involves the questions of what shall 
be the criteria of promotion and who 
shall do the evaluating? The first 
aspect of this problem—establishing 
criteria—is particularly acute in Ne- 
gro colleges and many small white 
colleges. In many instances such cri- 
teria as are employed are highly sub- 
jective; in many instances arbitrary 
or irrelevant—certainly questionable; 
and, too frequently, unknown to or 
misunderstood by faculty members in 
general. 

It is encouraging to note that four 
or five of the institutions in this study 
have recently developed tentative cri- 
teria which they are experimenting 
with. For the majority of Negro col- 
leges, as well as white—except where 
promotion in salary and rank are prac- 
tically automatic—this remains one 
of the problems which should be at- 
tacked at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

3. A third and final problem sug- 
gested here in connection with rank in- 
volves the question of the best distri- 
bution of personnel among the several 
ranks. Theoretically, one would try 
to maintain a full professorial rank 
sufficiently large to serve as the back- 
bone of the institution and give sta- 
bility to the program. While opinions 
vary, yet best practice indicates some- 
thing between one-third and two-fifths 
of the staff. On the other hand, it 
would seem desirable to maintain a 
fairly large flexible group in the in- 


structor’s rank. Again, best practice 
suggests that something between one- 
fourth and one-third of the staff might 
be in this rank with the remainder dis- 
tributed between the other two. 

For most Negro colleges and many 
small white colleges, this problem has 
a practical as well as a theoretical 
aspect. Whatever theoretical decision 
they may arrive at, the lack of an 
adequate supply of trained teachers, 
as well as of finance, in the case of 
the Negro colleges and the lack of 
sufficient finance in the case of the 
white colleges will have to be taken 
into account. 


TENURE 


Printed Tenure Regulations and 
Contracts.—It was discovered that 
only a little over one-third (36.3%) of 
the colleges had either printed tenure 
regulations, contracts, or both. Some 
15.1 per cent had only contracts; 12.1 
per cent, only tenure regulations, and 
9.1 per cent had both contracts and 
tenure regulations. Wilkerson found 
in his study of 50 Negro colleges that 
52 per cent of them had contracts but 
only 15 per cent of them had definite 
tenure regulations. While the actual 
percentages in these two studies differ, 
it is significant to note that the gen- 
eral trend is the same: that Negro 
colleges are more inclined toward em- 
ploying “legal” contracts than definite 
tenure regulations. It is important to 
observe, however, that the institutions 
involved in the present study more 
frequently employed tenure regula- 
tions than the 50 schools studied by 
Wilkerson, since our 33 colleges are 
more representative of the best Negro 
colleges. Also, it should be recalled 
that the best American colleges in 
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general employ some sort of tenure 
regulations even where they also use 
contracts. 

The most surprising fact here is that 

so many schools neither use contracts 
nor printed tenure regulations. It is 
obvious that in the absence of any 
sort of guide the tenure status of 
teachers is very uncertain and can 
easily be subject to misunderstanding. 
Even in cases where there is only ¢ 
“legal” contract, the situation is not 
as wholesome as it might be if in 
addition to the contract specific tenure 
regulations were employed. For ex- 
ample, here are some paragraphs from 
several contracts: 
The ... reserves the right to cancel this 
agreement should you prove, at any time, 
incompetent or ill-adapted to the work to 
which you are assigned or ill-disposed to be- 
come a natural, wholesome and cooperative 
part of the work and life of the institution 
to which you are hereby assigned. 





It is further agreed that the Institution 
reserves the right, upon the judgment of 
the Administration, to discontinue, with- 
out advance notice, the services of any per- 
son employed whose work, conduct, or at- 
titude falls below the Institution’s require- 
ments. 





Failure on the part of the Employee to 
conform in conduct, or to such rules as the 
College may deem proper and necessary, or 
to perform . . . duties, efficiently and satis- 
factorily to the President of the College 
shall be cause upon which, after proper 
representations are made by the president of 
the College to the Board of Trustees and 
regular action is taken by the said Board, 
dismissal may be based and upon dismissal 
in writing, signed by the President of the 
College, acting for the said Board of 
Trustees, this contract and agreement shall 
be null and void. 


It is clear from the mere wording 
of these contracts that the tenure of 
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the teachers working under them is 
almost solely dependent upon the pres- 
ident of the college. For as one presi- 
dent indicated in his reaction to the 
proposal of a faculty committee on 
tenure: “I believe such a policy is un- 
necessary if the institution is headed 
by a competent, sane president.” 
Obviously, this situation could be 
considerably improved if in addition 
to the contract such a regulation as 
the following which obtains in one of 
our public colleges could be employed: 


In ordinary cases, such as failure to co- 
operate and incompetence, the termination 
of an indeterminate appointment shall re- 
quire action by both a Senate Committee 
and the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity. In such cases, the person whose contract 
is under consideration for termination shall 
have the opportunity to know the reasons 
for the proposed action and to be heard 
in his own defense before a special com- 
mittee of the Senate appointed for the pur- 
pose of providing such a hearing. 

Before the termination of contract, dis- 
missal, or demotion in academic rank of any 
member of the faculty during a_ period 
covered by an existing contract, he shall be 
entitled to have the charges against him 
stated in writing, to have a fair hearing be- 
fore a special committee of the Senate, and 
to have the recommendations of that com- 
mittee presented before the Board of Trus- 
tees, in whom shall rest final authority for 
the promotion, appointment, demotion, or 
removal of any member of the teaching 


staff. 


Presumption of Tenure and Policies 
Governing Non-Reappointment and 
Dismissals.—Table III indicates the 
policies and practices of 84 typical 
American colleges, studied by the 
writer in 1937-1938, and of 33 Negro 
colleges in the present study. The fol- 
lowing observations are pertinent: 

1. Presumption of Tenure: 

The fact that “presumption of ten- 
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ure” may be based upon legal or moral 
grounds, or both, makes this question 
somewhat ambiguous. However, 73 
per cent of the presidents of the 84- 
college group indicated that such a 
teacher as described had no presump- 
tion of tenure and 57 per cent of the 
presidents of Negro colleges agreed 
with them. For example, President 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


I should certainly feel that there was the 
presumption that appointments would be re- 
newed regularly after eight years of service. 


The following are typical of presidents 
of Negro colleges who indicated that 
there was presumption of tenure: 

The matter of tenure has not given us 


much concern at .. . College. It is the policy 
of the President and the Board of Trustees 


TABLE III 


Po.iciEs AND PracticgEs oF E1guty-Four TypicAL AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
AND 33 NeGro CoLLEGES RELATIVE TO TEACHERS ON TERM APPOINTMENT 
































Writer’s Study of 84 Present Study 
. Colleges 1937-1938 1940 
Questions 
Yes No Yes No 
1. Does a Teacher on Term Appointment 
Have Any Presumption of Tenure Be- 
yond the Period for Which He Is Ap- 
pointed? 26.7% 73.3% 42.4% 57.6% 
2. Is the Teacher Given Reasons for Re- 
fusal to Reappoint? 90.0 10.0 66.6 33 .4** 
3. Is the Teacher Heard in His Own Be- 18.2 
half? 89.6 10.4 54.5 (27 .3*) 
4. Is the Case Heard, or Reviewed by a send 
Faculty Committee? 64.5 35.5 15.1 (12 .2*) 
5. Does Institution Follow Practice of 91.0 
AAUPT** 59.4 40.6 6.0 ( 3.0*) 
6. Is Such a Practice Deemed Desirable 27.2 27.2 
by College Presidents? 69.4 30.6 12.1® (33 .4*) 

















* No answer, probably should be tabulated as ‘No.’ 


** No answer. 


*** Official action relating to reappointments and refusals of reappointment should be taken only with the 
advice and consent of some board or other committee representatives of the faculty. 


Gray of Bates College is typical of 
the presidents who took the “legal- 
moral” view of the matter: 

.. in a legal sense the only tenure at Bates 

is represented in the voting of the annual 
salary list . .. on the other hand, in a moral 
sense there is a real tenure, after a proba- 
tionary period which varies in the case of 
the individual instructor. 
President Beatley of Simmons College 
is typical of those of the 84-college 
group who took the strictly moral 
view: 


to keep its workers just as long as possible, 
provided they are giving good service, and 
men and women of good moral character. 


As long as a teacher is satisfactory in con- 
duct and service his tenure is secure. 

2. Teacher Given Reasons for Re- 
fusal to Reappoint: 


In general, 90 per cent of the presi- 
dents of the 84 colleges and 66.6 per 
cent of the presidents of Negro col- 
leges definitely state that they give 
the teacher reasons for refusal to re- 
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appoint him. It will be noted that one- 
third of the presidents of Negro col- 
leges did not answer this question. 


3. Teacher Heard in His Own Be- 
half: 


Approximately 90 per cent of the 
presidents of the 84 colleges and 55 
per cent of the presidents of Negro 
colleges indicated that this practice 
obtained in their institutions. College 
presidents who indicated that they did 
not give teachers reasons for refusal 
to reappoint obviously are those who 
considered that in the case of definite 
term appointments, notification was 
all that was necessary. Naturally, 
these were the persons, also, who felt 
that teachers on term appointments 
do not have presumption of tenure. 


4, Review by Faculty Committee: 


Approximately 65 per cent of the 
84-college group, but only 15 per cent 
of the Negro colleges follow the pro- 
cedure of review of cases by faculty 
committees or other representatives of 
the faculty. It is particularly signifi- 
cant to note the difference between the 
percentage of presidents of Negro col- 
leges who state that teachers are given 
a chance to be heard (55%) and the 
percentage who have review by a fac- 
ulty committee (15%). It was found 
that, in the 84-college group, not only 
was the faculty committee most fre- 
quently the agency employed to hear 
such eases, but in the majority of cases 
this committee is a standing commit- 
tee elected by the faculty. Most fre- 
quently, this committee is composed 
of faculty members on indefinite ten- 
ure, elected by all voting members of 
the faculty; with the president and 
dean ex offictis. Any head of a depart- 


ment in which a particular case falls 
becomes a member of the committee 
during the discussion of that particular 
case. Moreover, it should be added 
that in a majority of instances this 
committee not only has the function 
of considering cases of reappointment, 
but also of appointment and promo- 
tion. 


5. Does Institution Follow AAUP 
Practice? 


Some 60 per cent of the presidents 
in the 84-college group and 6 per cent 
of the Negro college group indicated 
that they follow this procedure. 


6. Is Such a Practice Desirable? 


Approximately 70 per cent of the 
presidents of the 84-college group and 
27 per cent unconditionally (and 12 
per cent conditionally) of the Negro 
college group favor such a practice. 

Comments typical of the presidents 
favoring the procedure are: 


a. 84-college group 


I enclose a statement of the tenure policy 
of Wellesley College which I think answers 
most of your questions. It does not, how- 
ever, convey my personal reaction to the 
proposal that there should be a faculty com- 
mittee working on reappointments and dis- 
missals. I think the most convincing way 
to express that reaction is to say that I 
would be wholly unwilling to function as 
president of an institution in which the 
faculty did not cooperate in that kind of 
decision. It seems to me profoundly impor- 
tant for a teaching member of a staff to 
have his work evaluated by his colleagues 
who know his problems more intimately 
than an administrative officer may do. I 
consider it a tremendous assistance to have 
a committee with whom to share this re- 
sponsibility. Mildred P. McAfee, President, 
Wellesley College. 





Our by-laws provide for the advice on 
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appointments of such a faculty committee 
as the American Association of University 
Professors recommends. I believe such a 
plan to be essential to the sound operation 
of an educational institution. The tenure of 
a member of a faculty should not depend 
on the personal prejudices or individual 
judgment of an executive, nor on the judg- 
ments which members of the board of 
trustees may form from reports which are 
brought to them from various sources. 
The initiative and the responsibility for the 
character and quality of the faculty should 
be centered in the president. The final 
authority for appointments, after the first, 
should be with the board of trustees. But a 
procedure needs to be established in the 
fundamental rules of the institution by 
which the president has to check his judg- 
ment by that of the deans and faculty 
members before any action is taken which 
affects the future of a member of the teach- 
ing staff. Faculty members need to know 
that their work will be judged not on the 
basis of any personal whim or on personal 
likes and dislikes but with real objectivity 
and by colleagues who are in a position to 
know the problems. The board of trustees 
should never be in a position to take action 
except on the basis of recommendations 
brought them by the president, with faculty 
opinion duly canvassed and recorded. Philip 
C. King, President, Washburn College. 


b. The Negro college group 


My personal reaction . . . is that the pro- 
posal should be adopted by every college 
and university in the country. We do not 
follow the practice suggested here, and it 
is because there is need for protection for 
the teacher at this point that our faculty 
is now preparing to make the recommenda- 
tion referred to above to the Trustees of 
the University. Failure to furnish teaching 
staffs with this measure of protection puts 
workers who are qualified both through 
training and experience too greatly in 
jeopardy without such a provision, and ad- 
ministrators’ personal whims or dislikes may 
easily do violence to the rights of a teach- 
er in matters of economic and professional 
security. 


Comments typical of presidents not 








in faver of the procedure are: 


a. 84-college group 


Personally, I do not like to have a board 
or committee of the faculty. I have known 
that to be done and have myself served on 
such a committee when I was an officer of 
instruction. It led, so it seemed to me, to 
procrastination and want of clarity rather 
than providing the effect that was really 
designed. Brown University 





It is my judgment that a requirement 
that the president obtain the consent of a 
faculty committee would not be in the in- 
terest of the University. One of the gravest 
responsibilities of a university administra- 
tion is to maintain the highest standards of 
efficiency in teaching and research. To this 
end the administration must constantly 
guard against the danger that men who 
have failed to fulfill the promise of first-rate 
performance may be continued in service so 
long that it becomes impracticable, with- 
out serious hardship, to get rid of them. 
Every experienced administrative officer 
knows that this danger is very real and very 
serious. To protect the university the ad- 
ministrative officers must be courageous and 
independent. A committee of the faculty is 
much less likely to act with resolution in 
such cases. 

It is true, of course, that administrative 
officers may act arbitrarily and unfairly. 
But the tradition of academic freedom, safe- 
guarded by the AAUP ... , is a powerful 
deterrent. By far the greater evil is that 
men who ought not to be reappointed are 
retained in service. Vice-President, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





Personally, I do not believe the faculty 
should sit in judgment on one of their num- 
ber. J. N. Brown, President, Concordia Col- 
lege. 


b. Negro college group (conditional) 


I would have no serious objection to the 
proposal of the A.A.U.P., so far as not mak- 
ing reappointments or refusing reappoint- 
ments without the advice of some repre- 
sentative of the faculty, but I would not in 
our situation, with so small a faculty, agree 
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to the word “consent.” Fundamentally, I 
think that this is assuming power and re- 
sponsibility which does not belong to the 
faculty and also such requirement would 
often greatly delay and hamper the process 
of selecting new staff members. My some- 
what limited experience leads me to believe 
that while faculty members are pretty ex- 
acting in requiring a college to live up to 
the letter of its contracts they do not con- 
sider the contract morally binding when it 
is to their personal advantage to disregard 
same. For instance, only last year I had the 
case of a resignation the day after a com- 
mencement in spite of the fact that a con- 
tract had been renewed and signed for the 
ensuing year. 





I would agree for a large institution, but 
for a small college this seems impracticable. 

Some Problems Incident to Security 
of Tenure.—I take it that it is un- 
necessary to go into any detailed ex- 
planation or justification of the as- 
sumption that reasonable tenure pro- 
visions should be made. I take it that 
we all agree with the late President 
Eliot that, “Permanence of tenure and 
security of income are essential to give 
dignity and independence to the teach- 
er’s position.” Problems in this area 
therefore arise, I hope, not out of 
differences in opinion over our main 
objective, but rather in connection 
with determining the best means of 
achieving it. 

We have already suggested that best 
practice in this area indicates that 
some definite statement of tenure pro- 
visions is highly desirable and neces- 
sary to assure the security of mind of 
the competent teacher and eliminate 
the unfit; and that in attacking tenure 
problems, especially in cases of non- 
reappointment where there are claims 
of “presumption of tenure” and in 
cases of dismissal, where there is any 
questioning of the basis of dismissal, 


provision be made for faculty partici- 
pation. Thus, instead of elaborating 
the problems, we shall pose a list of 
questions which grow out of our scru- 
tiny of present practice in Negro col- 
leges. 

1. Should not all Negro colleges im- 
mediately draw up, with faculty aid 
where possible, a set of tenure regula- 
tions? 

2. Does not an impartial examina- 
tion of some of the contract forms sug- 
gest that they may be very profitably 
revised ? 

3. Is it not desirable or necessary, 
where contracts obtain without a defi- 
nite set of tenure regulations accom- 
panying them, that such supplementa- 
tion should be made, suggesting what 
“moral” presumption of tenure con- 
tinued satisfactory service carries with 
it? 

4. Does not much of the reluctance 
which some of our administrators ex- 
press in connection with making defi- 
nite provision for tenure reflect in 
many instances unsatisfactory proce- 
dures in the appointment of new per- 
sonnel? 


RETIREMENT 


Presence of Retirement Plan —Of 
the 33 Negro colleges in this study it 
was found that 48 per cent had some 
sort of retirement plan in operation. 
This proportion is surprising in view 
of the fact that Russell and Reeves? 
in 1936 found that only 31 per cent of 
57 North Central Colleges had any 
sort of retirement plan; and Reeves 
et al. in 1930 found that only 11 out 
of 35 M.E. colleges (87%) had a re- 


? John Dale Russell and Floyd W. Reeves, 
The Evaluation of Higher Institutions, Ad- 
ministration, Vol. 6. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1936. 
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tirement plan in operation. It is un- 
fortunate that we are not able to com- 
pare the amounts received at retire- 
ment. We know, however, that the 
salaries in the schools studied by Rus- 
sell and Reeves are higher and that 
retirement stipends bear a close rela- 
tionship to salaries. As we have noted 
earlier, it is clear that the 33 Negro 
colleges in this study are representa- 
tive of the better half of Negro col- 
leges rather than of the group as a 
whole. Thus, it is quite probable that 
the Negro college group as a whole is 
considerably below the levels noted 
here. 

It is significant to observe that Rus- 
sell and Reeves found a definite rela- 
tionship between the presence of a 
retirement scheme in an institution 
and (1) the general excellence of the 
college, (2) its administration, and 
(3) the rating given its faculty, as 
follows: 


General 
Excel- Adminis- Faculty 
lence tration Rating 
Retirement 
Plan 69.7* 68.8* 68.2* 
No Plan 38.3* 36.8* 38.8* 


* Average percentile ranking. 

Types of Retirement Provisions — 
The average age of retirement is 67.5 
years, and the modal age, 65 years. 
The following tabulation shows the 
frequency of compulsory retirement 
ages: 


Years* Number 
65 6 
68 3 
70 5 
14 


* In one instance, age is not given, In another 
instance, women retire at 65 and men at 70. 


As might be expected, retirement 
provisions vary. The following is a 
general tabulation indicating the types 
of retirement provisions made in 16 
Negro colleges: 
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Type Number 
1. Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
NS Stvanis lites iatera se aibia eck asso ad 2 
2. State Retirement System ....... 4 
3. Church or Missionary Boards ..... 5 
4. The College and Teacher ........ 
5. General Conference and College .. 1 
ORGS (once Sava neseeas fuses 
RED iris Sits wmnerplcnGee mania oie 16 


In practically all instances, as far as 
we could interpret the replies, retire- 
ment provisions are the result of con- 
tributions on the part of both the 
teacher and the school, state, or mis- 
sionary board. It is not possible to 
indicate exactly to what extent par- 
ticipation is compulsory, but it is 
known that in the majority of in- 
stances such is the case. 

The following are a few comments 
giving brief descriptions of the oper- 
ation of the plans in some of the 
schools: 


They receive 9% of their salary accumula- 
tions based upon the time they have served 
in the State’s public school system. Of 
course, the teachers contribute 4% of this 
amount—the State the remainder. We also 
have group insurance—the teachers pay all 
the premiums. Likewise, do we have a gen- 
eral University compensation insurance 
policy which protects any employee of the 
University. The institution pays the full 
premium. 


Several years ago the Trustees of... 
University voted the adoption of a retire- 
ment plan worked out by the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association, which 
plan called for the establishment of a re- 
tirement insome at age 65 based upon 7% 
of the teacher’s salary for the years of his 
tenure in which plan the teacher would 
contribute 344% and the University 314% 
for the duration of tenure. The operation 
of the plans awaits provision of funds for 
coverage on the part of the University. 


Our Church Board makes provision for 
insurance equal to 10% of teacher’s salary, 
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he being required to pay only 2%4% of 
this 10%. 





Our staff members are invited, but not 
required, to join our pension service. The 
teacher is expected to pay 2%4% and we 
pay 714% of the teacher's annual salary. 
This means that the annual dues per mem- 
ber in our pension plan are equal to 10% 
of the member’s current salary. 





We have state Retirement law which re- 
quires all teachers to contribute 5% of sal- 
ary to a retirement fund. 





Contributory payments of 3% annually, 
matched by College, build fund which pays 
pension on actuarial basis. One having par- 
ticipated from age 30 to time of retirement 
gets pension equal to about half his average 
salary for the period. 





Each case now receives individual atten- 
tion. 





This institution is a member of the state 
retirement system. All teachers in public 
schools and colleges of the state except 
the State University (system of its own) 
must join the system. Percentage deduc- 
tions are made from the salaries according 
to age; disability retirement at 50; volun- 
tary retirement at 65; compulsory retire- 
ment at 70. This state system was inaugu- 
rated July 1, 1940; minimum allowance on 
retirement, $100 per year; maximum, $1,000 
per year. There is no difference in the sys- 
tem on the basis of race. There is Negro 
representation in the administration of the 
system. 





T.1A.A. Retiring Allowances, paid, 5% 
of salary by institution and 5% by teacher. 
Inaugurated in 1930. A supplementary grant 
has been made to older members of the 
staff where the T.I.A.A. allowance would be 
small, 





Individual cases are handled by Board of 
Trustees and General Conference. 


It is difficult to determine which of 
several types of retirement schemes 


may be most effective. However, Rus- 
sell and Reeves found that “The larg- 
est number of institutions in this group 
use the plan of the Teacher’s Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association; these 
colleges have a distinctly superior sta- 
tus on each of the three criteria.” They 
also discovered that it appeared best 
(1) to have the plan financed co- 
operatively by the teacher and school; 
(2) to provide retirement stipends suf- 
ficiently large to provide a satisfactory 
standard of living; (3) to provide ade- 
quate protection for teacher’s widow; 
(4) to make retirement compulsory 
and automatic, continuation only by 
special action of the controlling board; 
and (5) to limit compulsory retire- 
ment to an age not exceeding 68 years. 

Some Problems Involved in Estab- 
lishment and Maintenance of a Retire- 
ment Plan.—If one needed to justify 
the provision of a retirement plan, he 
would only need to point out the fact 
(a) that the best colleges and univer- 
sities generally make some such pro- 
vision, (b) that the most progressive 
public school systems have maintained 
such plans now for many years, (c) 
that all business organizations of any 
note almost invariably make such pro- 
visions for their salaried personnel, 
and (d) that the Social Security Act 
has provided similar benefits for the 
industrial worker. 

1. The main hindrance to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of retire- 
ment plans in Negro colleges, as well 
as in many small and impecunious 
white colleges, is lack of adequate fi- 
nance. Just how this problem is to be 
met is difficult to answer. But this 
question must be answered, and in the 
very near future, if many of our Negro 
colleges are to improve their present 
status or even maintain it. 
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2. One of the most pressing prob- 
lems other than the establishment and 
maintenance of a scheme for retire- 
ment for age is a provision of some sort 
of disability and sickness insurance. 
While the financing of such provisions 
is generally borne exclusively by the 
teacher, nevertheless it is to the in- 
terest of the college to provide the 
leadership necessary to get such pro- 
visions established. 

3. Another particularly acute aspect 
of the retirement problem is lack of 
provision for the widow of the teacher; 
and this, even where retirement plans 
are in force. Too often has it been 
necessary for a college to employ a 
teacher’s widow merely to keep her 
from want. Such a procedure is neither 
fair to the colloge nor to the widow. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This brief exploratory survey of 
present policies and practices relating 
to the rank, tenure, and retirement of 
teachers in 33 Negro colleges, repre- 
sentative of the better half of Negro 
colleges in general, reveals that there 
are numerous pressing problems in 
these areas which should be attacked 
immediately. The significance of this 
survey is found in the fact that a few 
of the institutions of this association 
are either in process of studying these 


problems or are anticipating such a 
move in the immediate future. Several 
of the institutions which co-operated 
in this brief survey indicated that 
their policies in these areas were either 
undergoing scrutiny at the present 
time or would soon be investigated in 
the near future. Moreover, this re- 
tardation is not at all surprising. Most 
Negro colleges, as well as many small 
white colleges, have been struggling 
most of their short lives to get some- 
thing approaching decent housing and 
physical equipment in general; to pro- 
cure passable libraries; and to build 
facilities with at least the beginnings 
of the minimum training expected of 
college teachers. 

While a few colleges are already at 
work on these problems, it appears to 
be desirable and necessary that all of 
our Negro colleges should concern 
themselves about these aspects of their 
programs in the very near future. And 
in view of the complexity of many of 
these problems it would seem desirable 
that cooperative action would be ad- 
vantageous. Therefore, it is urgently 
recommended that at a very early date 
this or some other Association should 
set up some specific machinery to 
work toward this end. 

Cuas. H. THompson 
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The Status of Student Health Programs in 
Negro Colleges in 1938-39 


PAUL B. CORNELY 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion in December of 1936 began mak- 
ing annual grants to Howard 
University to stimulate the develop- 
ment of student health activities in 
Negro colleges. Subsequently, this or- 
ganization was joined by the American 
Social Hygiene Association in promot- 
ing this activity. Realizing the meager- 
ness of information in the field, we 
set as one of our primary tasks the 
investigation by personal inspections 
of a representative sample of Negro 
colleges. The school year 1938-39 was 
chosen for this phase of the work, and 
on the first trip, which took place in 
January and February for a period of 
about five weeks, 25 colleges in the 
southeastern area were visited. The 
second trip covered a wide area of the 
central south and southwest and in- 
cluded 27 institutions. This was ac- 
complished in six weeks during No- 
vember and December of the same 
year. Two additional colleges were 
visited in 1939, bringing the total num- 
ber of schools surveyed to 54 institu- 
tions scattered in 15 states.’ 


*ALABAMA: 
1. Alabama State Teachers College 
2. Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege 
ARKANSAS: 
3. Arkansas Baptist College 
4, Arkansas State College 
5. Philander Smith College 
FLoripa: 
6. Bethune-Cookman College 
. Edward Waters College 
. Florida A. and M. College 
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. Florida Normal and Collegiate Insti- 


The procedure used in gathering the 
desired information was fairly uni- 
form. About a month or two before 





GEORGIA: 
10. Atlanta University 
11. Clark University 
12. Georgia State and Industrial College 
13. Morehouse College 
14. Morris Brown University 
15. Paine College 
16. Spelman College 


KENTUCKY: 


17. Kentucky State College 
18. Municipal College for Negroes 


LovuISIANA: 


19. Dillard University 
20. Xavier University 


MISSISSIPPI: 
21. Alcorn A. and M. College 
22. Campbell College 
23. Jackson College 


MIssovurt: 


24. Lincoln University 
25. Stowe Teachers College 


NortH CarRouina: 
26. Agricultural and Technical College 
27. Bennett College 
28. Johnson C. Smith College 
29. North Carolina College for Negroes 
30. Shaw University 
31. St. Augustine College 
32. Winston-Salem Teachers College 


OKLAHOMA: 
33. Colored A. and M. College 


SoutH CAROLINA: 
34. Allen University 
35. Benedict College 
36. Claflin College 
37. State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 
TENNESSEE: 
38. Fisk University 
39. Meharry Medical College 
40. Tennessee A. M. and I. College 
TEXAS: 
41. Bishop College 
42. Butler College 
43. Houston Municipal College for Ne- 
groes 
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the contemplated tour of inspection, 
the colleges were advised of the im- 
pending visit but no definite time was 
given. This afforded an opportunity to 
appraise the institution under normal 
circumstances. At each college, the 
writer held conferences with the presi- 
dent and all of the individuals engaged 
or connected in any way with the 
liealth work in the school. Following 
the conference, an inspection tour of 
the dispensary, infirmaries, dormi- 
tories, kitchen, dining-room, showers, 
library, and other campus facilities 
was made. 

On returning to Washington, a com- 
plete report for each college was pre- 
pared and sent to the president and 
health workers in each college. Each 
report included not only a description 
of the health program, but embodied 
criticisms and suggestions whereby 
this could be improved. These sugges- 
tions were formulated, bearing in mind 
the limitations of budgetary allowance 
and personnel. Even taking these limi- 
tations into consideration, however, it 
was generally found that with better 
organization, more effective coordina- 
tion, and the cooperation of official 
and non-official organizations in the 
community, the program could be im- 
proved up to a certain level with little 





44, Jarvis Christian Institute 

45. Paul Quinn College 

46. Prairie View State Normal and Indus- 
trial College 

47. Samuel Huston College 

48. St. Phillip’s Junior College 

49. Texas College 

50. Tillotson College 

51. Wiley College 


VIRGINIA: 
52. Virginia State College for Negroes 
53. Virginia Union University 

West VIRGINIA: 

54. West Virginia State College 


or no addition to the yearly expendi- 
ture for this activity. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATION AND Ap- 
MINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF 
PROGRAMS 


This analysis is based upon the re- 
port of 51 colleges.? These 51 institu- 
tions had an enrollment of close to 
24,000 students as shown in Table I. 
This is about 65 per cent of the total 
enrollment in Negro collegiate institu- 
tions in the United States. 


TABLE I 
ENROLLMENT IN NEGRO COLLEGES 








No. of | No. of | Total 
Size Col-| 4-Yr, | 2-Yr. | Attend- 
leges |Colleges|Colleges| ance 








100-299 13 9 4 2,485 
300-499 21 21 0 8,047 
500 & Over| 17 17 0 13,153 

TOTAL 51 47 4 23 ,685 

















It has been repeatedly stated that 
the organization plan which comes 
nearest to insuring the development of 
an adequate health program is the one 
wherein the various divisions engaged 
in the work are grouped under a single 
administration. This plan as stated by 
Diehl* “centralizes responsibility for 
the health program in one individual, 
and if the head or director of this unit 
is a competent executive and a man of 


*Three institutions, Atlanta University, 
Meharry Medical School, and Jackson Col- 
lege, were not included because the first is 
a graduate school which at the time of the 
survey had no definite health program in 
force; the second is a professional school 
which necessarily has a different approach 
to the problem; and in the third instance, 
the attendance in the college division has 
dwindled to an insignificant number. 

7H. S. Diehl, “Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Placing Health Service, Physical 
Education, and Athletics in One Administra- 
tive Unit,” Proceedings, American Student 
Health Association, 1931. 
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STATUS OF STUDENT HEALTH PROGRAMS IN 1938-39 


vision, a satisfactory coordination of 
activities and a complete health pro- 
gram is almost certain to be developed, 
and numerous economies of effort and 
of funds should result.” This pattern 
is not commonly followed in Negro 
institutions. In Table II it is noted 
that only 13 of the 51 schools had a 
single department in charge of health 
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ulty health committee, and only in a 
very small number of these was it a 
functioning, alert, and _ serviceable 
group, rather than a paper organiza- 
tion. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


What is the status of health services 
in Negro colleges? The 51 schools em- 





























TABLE II 
Types oF StuDENT HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
Single Department | Two Separate Depts. 
Size Colleges : Both with | Only One None 
Health and| Physical Academic | with Acad. 
Phys. Edue.| Education Status Setus 
| 

100-299 13 + 2 2 4 1 
300-499 21 6 3 3 9 _ 
500 & Over 17 3 — 6 8 — 
Toran 51 13 | 5 11 | 21 1 











and physical education. The most 
common administrative practice is 
that of two separate divisions, gener- 
ally with very little coordination be- 
tween the two, with one in charge of 
physical education and hygiene, and 
the other concerned only with the 
medical supervision of the student 
body. Furthermore, in such an organi- 
zation, it is found that as a rule the 
former has full academic position and 
rating, while the personnel engaged in 
medical care exists purely as an ap- 
pendage with no official or academic 
status. This was the case in 21 of the 
51 institutions inspected during 1938. 
This situation would be passable if 
there were in these schools with sepa- 
rate divisions, faculty health commit- 
tees which would coordinate these 
activities and integrate other depart- 
ments into a comprehensive health 
program. Only approximately 25 per 
cent of the schools visited has a fac- 


ployed 47 part-time physicians, two 
part-time and 19 full-time nurses. It 
is immediately apparent that there is 
need for an increase in personnel in 
order to meet the accepted standard 
of student health practices. The acute- 
ness of the situation is emphasized 
when the facts are scrutinized more 
closely. It is noted in Table III that 
eight of the institutions had neither a 
physician nor a nurse to take care of 
student health problems. The majority 
of institutions have either a part-time 
physician working alone or in associa- 
tion with a full-time nurse. Not one of 
the institutions with an enrollment of 
500 or more students employed a full- 
time physician. Thus these schools are 
not meeting the standard of one full- 
time physician for every 500 students 
set forth by the Second National Con- 
ference on College Hygiene. 

The outlook becomes even darker 
when the availability of medical con- 
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TABLE III 
Types oF HEALTH SERVICE PERSONNEL COMBINATIONS IN NEGRO COLLEGES* 








| 
Size Colleges 


No. M.D. | a 1 Pt.t M.D.| 1 Pt.¢ M.D./2 Pt. M.D.’s 























| | or RAN, & 1 Pt. R.N.|&1Ft.t R.N| & No R.N 
100-299 13 | s 5 2 — 1 
300-499 7 ates 10 1 
500 & Over 6 a 9 2 
Toran 51 | 8 | 18 | 2 19 4 
N 


* The 51 schools had 47 Part-time M.D.’s; 2 Pt. R. 
+ Pt.—Part-time; Ft.—Full-time. 


sultation on the campus is considered. 
Only in a little over half of the schools 
visited does the physician spend any 
time on the campus so that he may be 
able to see ambulatory students who 
are ill, or to hold follow-up confer- 
ences. In other words, the schools 
which state that they employ a part- 
time physician, all too often mean 
that he is employed only to perform 
the entrance health examinations. In 
Table IV, it is also noted that of the 
29 schools visited which have consulta- 
tion services, 23 offer a daily period 
which is of two hours or less in dura- 
tion. It is to be emphasized that the 
large schools are failing miserably in 
this important phase. Four of the 
schools witH an enrollment of 500 or 
more had no consultation service on 
the campus, and none of the 13 schools 
with such service offered enough hours 


.3 and 19 Full-time R.N.’s. 


per day to be able to give the students 
a fair degree of attention and care. 
This is further emphasized when it is 
noted that in five of these large 
schools, the physicians gave less than 
one hour per day for consultation 
work, and in one of them the part-time 
physician only came once a week for 
one hour. 

The school which assumes the re- 
sponsibility of the health care of its 
student body must provide facilities 
for rendering it. This is just as impor- 
tant as providing laboratory space and 
equipment for the chemistry depart- 
ment. A good health service should 
have a dispensary where examinations, 
consultations, follow-up and minor 
treatments are given; infirmary facili- 
ties where students with minor ill- 
nesses may be admitted for a short pe- 
riod of time; and hospital connections, 


TABLE IV 


AVAILABILITY OF MEDICAL CONSULTATION SERVICE ON THE 
CAMPUSES OF NEGRO COLLEGES 
































Daily Presence 
of Physician Number of Hours per Day on Campus 
Attend- | on Campus 
ance Colleges 
Yes No Less One Two Three Four 
than One 
100-299 | 13 | 6 7 1 vn 3 1 1 
300-499 | 21 10 11 2 4 2 = 2 
500 & Over, 17 13 4 5 3 3 2 1 
Toran | 51 | 29 | 22 s,s 8 3 4 
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either official or semi-official, where in- 
dividuals with more serious illnesses 
may be confined. Ideally, the dis- 
pensary and infirmary with provision 
for toilet and lavatory facilities and 
rooms for isolating students with com- 
municable diseases should be com- 
bined into one unit. 

There is need for such units in Ne- 
gro schools since many of them have 
dormitories which are quite often over- 
crowded and where in many instances 
two and even three students share the 
same bed. In addition, many are lo- 
cated in Southern communities where 


problems for the student body have 
been solved by building a hospital 
which not only gives care to the stu- 
dents, but is also available to the com- 
munity as a whole. This development 
has been necessary since these three 
large schools were established in iso- 
lated communities where hospital fa- 
cilities were not present. Although this 
seems to be the logical solution in such 
a situation, yet it appears that services 
given to the students suffer. These 
hospitals all too often have a tendency 
to stress treatment and care rather 
than prevention, health education and 


TABLE V 


AVAILABILITY OF DISPENSARY, INFIRMARY AND HospITAuL FACILITIES 
IN NeGRO COLLEGES 



































Dispensary Infirmary Hospital 
Size Colleges Men’s Women’s Facilities 
Yes No 

Yes | No Yes | No | Yes | No 
100-299 13 4 9 1 12 2 11 2 11 
300-499 21 11 10 8 12 8 12 2 19 
500 & Over 17 10 7 9 8 10 7 4 13 
Toran 51 25 26 18 | 32 20 30 g | 43 

















hospital and medical facilities are 
sadly lacking. However, investigation 
of this phase of the program shows 
certain definite inadequacies. Of the 
51 schools, only half had dispensary 
units, a third had men’s infirmaries, 
about 40 per cent had women’s in- 
firmaries, and only eight of the total 
number were affiliated with or had 
hospitals of their own. The availability 
of dispensary and infirmary care in the 
small schools is very meager, but this 
is just a graver expression of the situa- 
tion which exists in the larger schools. 
This is shown in Table V. 

It is of interest to call attention here 
to the fact that in three of the larger 
institutions visited, the hospitalization 


the promotion of good health habits. 

The equipment of the dispensaries 
and infirmaries in these schools leaves 
much to be desired. In too many places 
the dispensaries are such in name only. 
In one school, this consisted solely of 
a room with table and cabinet, and so 
small that students have to remain 
standing while the physician is giving 
treatment or advice. In another, only 
a room adjoining the gymnasium with 
not even a pair of scales to weigh the 
students was available for the service. 
This also is true of many of the in- 
firmaries inspected. Outside of beds, 
little or no equipment was found in 
them. 

It is an accepted fact that the in- 
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dividual health fee should be the 
largest. contributing source of income 
for financing student health work. 
This, however, does not appear to be 
the case in Negro schools. In Table 
VI, it is observed that only a little 
over half of the schools charge a health 
fee. Furthermore, of these 27 institu- 
tions, 18, or two-thirds of them, have 
a fee of less than four dollars. This is 
lower than the usual fees of either five 
or ten dollars charged in white institu- 





was made to inquire into the total 
amount of money which each school 
spent for this service; yet, on the 
basis of observation and discussion 
one is led to believe that in the ma- 
jority of these schools the expenditures 
amount to much less than two thou- 
sand dollars a year. 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS IN COLLEGES 


The health examination is possibly 
the most important procedure in the 


TABLE VI 
HEALTH FEEs IN NEGRO COLLEGES 





























— | Health Fee Required | Amount Collected 

No. Re- 

Size | Colleges| porting : '$ .50- |$2.00- |$3.00- |$4.00 & 

No Yes | 1.99 | 2.99 | 3.99 Over 

100-299 13 2 | 7 5 1 1 1 | 2 

300-499 21 2 | 9 11 1 2 4 4 

500 & Over) 17 is | 5 11 on 3 5 3 
Toran | 51 | 48 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 6 | 10 | 9 





tions.* Thus it may be seen that health 
fees do not contribute much to the 
financial support of health services in 
Negro institutions. The reasons for this 
situation may be explained on the basis 
that the average Negro student is poor 
and, therefore, an attempt is made by 
administrators to have tuition and 
other fees as low as possible so that 
student enrollments will not in any 
way be curtailed. 

Thus, the deficiencies which have 
been set forth above are in part func- 
tions of the budgetary allowances 
which are made for the health and 
medical care of students. Unfortu- 
nately, in this investigation no attempt 


*Bureau of Medical Economics, Univer- 
sity and College Student Health Services. 
Chicago: American Medical Association, 


1936, p. 112. 


college health program. Through this 
medium, both the individual student 
and the university community are pro- 
tected. By the discovery of physical 
handicaps, preclinical conditions, poor 
hygienic habits, the individual may be 
advised and much future physical 
damage may be avoided, while through 
the discovery of communicable dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis, syphilis, 
gonorrhea, and athlete’s foot, wide- 
spread involvement of the student 
body is prevented. 

The present study shows that 39, 
or about 80 per cent, of the schools 
offer some type of health examination 
to their student bodies. The schools 
which are most delinquent in this 
phase of the program are those be- 
longing to the class with an enrollment 
of less than 300 students since here it 
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is found that almost half do not offer 
health examinations. This, of course, 
fits well with the fact brought out in 
a previous table that five of the 13 
schools in this division employed 
neither a physician nor a nurse. In 
Table VII it is also noted that the ma- 
jority of the 39 schools complete the 
examination of the student group dur- 
ing the first four weeks of the school 


dures; namely, the tuberculin test, 
X-ray of positive reactors, blood ex- 
amination for syphilis, urine analysis, 
and the examination of the eyes for 
visual acuity—the last being of par- 
ticular importance at this level. In only 
one of the 38 schools for which com- 
plete information is at hand are all of 
the basic procedures included in the 
health examination, while in 18 per 


TABLE VII 


AVAILABILITY AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE HEALTH EXAMINATION 
IN NEGRO CoLLEeGES 























Health When Done | On Whom Done Done by Whom 
_ | Examination 3 ” N ‘oll 
Size = Required Before During oo _— New pi All College -—- 
En- First Ist | Students} Certain | Students) M.D. and 
Yes No | trance | Month | Month | Alone | Others Alone | Others 
100-299 13 7 6 _ 6 1 1 1 5 7 —_ 
300-499 21 17 4 2 9 6 8 2 7 13 4 
500 & Over 17 15 2 1 10 4 6 3 6 12 3 
ToraL 51 39 12 | 3 25 11 15 6 18 32 7 



































year. The desired ideal of performing 
this before the beginning of the school 
session is achieved in only three of 
these schools. Interestingly enough, as 
shown in the same table, when the in- 
stitutions are divided according to 
groups of students who are the recipi- 
ents of these examinations, it is found 
that the colleges are equally divided 
into those which examine all of the 
students yearly and those which limit 
this activity to new entering students 
alone. As a general rule it may be said 
that when all of the students are 
examined, this is hurriedly and poorly 
done and has very little value. It must 
also be emphasized that quite often 
the health examination or inspection is 
the only form of medical supervision 
offered the student body. 

The health examination in order to 
be of value should be thorough and, in 
the opinion of the writer, should in- 
clude the following five basic proce- 


cent none of these items is part of the 
health appraisal. About an equal num- 
ber of schools include one, two, or 
three of these measures. 

The procedure most frequently per- 
formed was found to be the blood ex- 
amination. Twenty-four, or 63 per 
cent, of the schools offering a physical 
examination fall into this category. In 
contrast, the one most commonly 
omitted is the urine analysis; only 9, 
or 24 per cent, of the 38 schools do this. 
There is no reason why the latter de- 
ficiency should exist in so many col- 
leges, since the chemistry department 
in every school should be able to per- 
form this simple test without much 
trouble and little additional expendi- 
ture. 

Tuberculosis is a significant health 
hazard in this racial group, yet only 
11 schools may be said to have insti- 
tuted a semblance of an adequate 
tuberculosis case-finding program 
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since they offer X-rays to positive re- 
actors found on examination. This is 
approximately 30 per cent of the group 
which offers physical examinations, or 
about 20 per cent of the whole group 
of schools investigated. In addition, 
the proper concept of tuberculosis 
case-finding is often violated in many 
of these institutions, and as a general 
rule, the necessary follow-up of suspi- 
cious and latent cases, even when they 
are discovered, is not done. 


sions of basic procedures, almost 50 
per cent of the schools sponsor physi- 
cal examinations of poor quality. It 
must be stated parenthetically that 
the estimation of what constitutes a 
good or poor examination is made 
purely on the basis of the author’s 
judgment and therefore may be ques- 
tioned. Yet after observing various 
record forms and talking to physicians 
in charge of these activities, one is 
impressed with the superficiality of 


TABLE VIII 
HeattH EXAMINATION OF FooTBALL ATHLETES IN NEGRO COLLEGES 



































om Types of Examinations Given 
Size Colleges Pi? . Pe. 
: | N Cursory| P.E.* With nM With 
Yes 0 Inspect.| Alone | Wasser- x ith |X-ray & 
mann | **T8Y | Wass. 
100-299 8 4 1 1 2 4 —_ _ 
300-499 19 16 3 4 2 8 —_ 2 
500 & Over 16 16 —_ 4 3 9 —_ — 
Toran | 43 | 39 | 4 | 9 | 7 7 = be 








* P.E.—Physical Examination. 


Approximately 11 per cent of stu- 
dents enter colleges with uncorrected 
visual defects,®> yet it is found that a 
little over half of the schools offering 
physical examinations or about 40 per 
cent of all the schools investigated, 
test their students for visual acuity. 
There is no doubt that much of the 
poor study performance found in col- 
leges is due to poor vision; yet this 
simple test which requires only the 
proper use of the Snellen Chart and 
a few minutes of the physician’s time 
is often omitted. 

In addition to these glaring omis- 


® Harold S. Diehl and Charles E. Shepard, 
The Health of College Students. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1939, 
p. 33. 


these performances. In many instances, 
the medical history is lacking; in too 
many, the examination is only an in- 
spection; and in several schools the 
blood pressure is not even taken. One 
wonders why physicians with presum- 
ably scientific training will yearly 
carry out such face-saving procedures. 
Admittedly, they receive very small 
compensations for their services and 
therefore cannot devote much time and 
energy to the work; yet in many in- 
stances it appears that with a little 
attention to better organization much 
more could be accomplished. 

The entrance health examination is 
important, but of greater protective 
value is the one given to the students 
who participate in athletics, particu- 
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larly in football competition. This is 
a definite responsibility of schools 
with such activities. The Negro insti- 
tutions are well aware of this trust, 
and it is noticed in Table VIII that of 
43 schools which have football teams, 
39 offer this service to their athletes. 
Most of these examinations are done 
before any participation in athletics. 
Unfortunately, as has already been 
observed in the case of the entrance 
health examinations, those given to 


one of the schools, we attended an 
intercollegiate game. During the sec- 
ond quarter, a player on the opposite 
team was injured, and one of the at- 
tendants called for a physician to 
come to the student’s rescue. Seeing 
no one volunteer after about ten min- 
utes, we decided to go over and exam- 
ine the injured athlete. This revealed 
a three-inch laceration about half an 
inch deep over the left eye. The stu- 
dent was moved to the school’s rudi- 




















TABLE IX 
PRESENCE OF PuysiciAN AT FoorBaLt GAMES OF NEGRO COLLEGES 
Present at Games Present 
Size Colleges Home Games| 
Yes No Only | All Games 

100-299 Y i 5 2 4 1 
300-499 15 11 4 10 1 
500 & Over 16 9 7 5 4 
ToTaL 38 25 13 | 19 | 6 














football participants are also often in- 
complete. The majority of schools only 
include the blood test in the athletic 
examination; and in only two schools 
are both the X-ray and Wassermann 
test a part of the physical appraisal. 

Football is at best a rough game, 
and yearly it causes numbers of deaths 
and thousands of injuries; therefore, 
it is considered good practice to have 
the college physician at all games so 
that he may render proper aid to in- 
jured players. In approximately two- 
thirds of the 38 schools for which we 
have information, the college physi- 
clan is present at some of the games. 
Of these 25, only in six is he in at- 
tendance at all of the games both at 
home and abroad. This is shown in 
Table IX. This situation is certainly 
to be deplored. An experience by the 
writer is a case in point. While visiting 


mentary consultation room and five 
stitches were taken with an ordinary 
sewing needle and white thread which 
were previously sterilized by boiling. 
Neither surgical needles nor suture 
material was available. It is indeed 
very difficult to imagine that in edu- 
cational institutions the lives of 
youngsters are jeopardized in this 
fashion. 

Very little can be said either about 
the availability of periodic health 
examinations for all students or the 
follow-up care after the entrance 
health examinations have been per- 
formed, because these services do not 
exist in the majority of Negro schools. 
Administrators all too often are of 
the opinion that their responsibility 
has terminated as soon as the entrance 
health examinations of the student 
body have been completed, This, how- 
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ever, is not so; the educational and 
protective values of this procedure are 
greatly curtailed if definite attempts 
are not made to see to it that defects, 
minor and _ preventable 
handicaps discovered during the exam- 
inations are soon corrected or eradi- 
cated. English as a subject cannot be 
taught by just the academic entrance 
requirements, neither can entrance 
health examinations offer dividends to 


ailments, 
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cent, as shown in Table X, keep only 
one record form, namely, the physical 
examination schedule. Twenty per cent 
of the schools used two, and only ten 
per cent had reached the high mark 
of three forms. Consultation, infir- 
mary, referal, parent notification and 
other forms are sadly lacking. In many 
schools, consultation records are kept, 
but these are written chronologically 
day by day in a notebook. In some, 






































TABLE X 
HEALTH REcoRDS IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
Health Records Number of Different Unit Record 
Size ee Kept Records System 

Yes | No 1 | 2 | 3 Yes No 

100-299 12 7 | 8 6 1 os i 7 

300-499 20 15 5 9 3 3 4 11 

500 & Over 15 12 3 9 3 — — 12 

Toran | 47 | 34 | 13 | 24 7 1 @ 4 30 
the student unless some sort of follow- even this is not done and only the 


up system is in force. 


RECORDS 


Since the student spends from two 
to four years in college, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the school to keep a 
complete health record of every indi- 
vidual so that each illness may be 
understood in the light of previous 
ailments and every contact with the 
health service may be recorded. Health 
authorities are also of the opinion that 
a “unit record system” should be in 
operation in every college. This is a 
method whereby all information per- 
taining to the health of each student 
is kept in individual folders or en- 
velopes. Negro institutions, as may be 
surmised, keep few records, and these 
as a rule are poorly kept. Of the 34 
schools which had them, about 70 per 


medicines dispensed without names or 
reasons are recorded. It is also of in- 
terest to note that only four of the 34 
schools had adopted unit record sys- 
tems in 1938-39. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Preparation for full and happy liv- 
ing has been one of the more important 
trends in modern education. Thus, it 
has been emphasized that health 
teaching should be an integral part 
in the curriculum of every college and 
university. This should be of particu- 
lar importance in a race such as the 
Negro in America in whom the death 
rates of infants and mortalities from 
such diseases as tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, and pneumonia are high; 
whose members are found for the most 
part in the low socio-economic and 
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disadvantaged stratum and are bur- 
dened by superstitions, midwives, and 
herb doctors. 

This study shows that there is need 
for better organization and greater em- 
phasis on health instruction in Ne- 
gro schools. In Table XI it is observed 


cian takes very little interest or active 
part in the formal teaching of the 
health courses. 

Health instruction, like all other 
educational processes, to be effective, 
should be so available that there will 
be opportunities for repeated expo- 




















TABLE XI 
DEPARTMENT IN CHARGE OF HyGImNE TEACHING IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
— Dept. of Health Department ae 
Size Colleges | Supervision and of Natural M.D. or D Not d 
Physical Education Sciences R.N. esignate 
100-299 13 5 1 2 5 
300-499 20 12 — 2 6 
500 & Over 17 9 2 2 4 
Tora. 50 | 26 3 6 15 














that there is no unanimity of opinion 
as to what department should have 
charge of this important responsibility. 
In 52 per cent of the schools this was 
either in the department of health and 
physical education or in the depart- 
ment of physical education. On the 


sures. In 1938, only 80 per cent of the 
schools, as shown in Table XII, of- 
fered health courses. Of these, how- 
ever, 45 per cent offered only one 
course; 35 per cent had two; and the 
rest, or 20 per cent, offered three or 
more courses. Although admittedly 


























TABLE XII 
NuMBER OF HEALTH CourRsES OFFERED IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
; Health Courses : anes of Geen Offered 
Size Colleges 
Yes | No 1 | 2 3 or more 

100-299 13 9 4 Y 1 1 
300-499 21 17 4 6 8 3 
500 & Over 17 14 3 5 5 4 
Toran 51 40 | I is | 14 8 











other hand, in 30 per cent the responsi- 
bility for this activity shifts yearly 
from one department to another. In 
12 per cent of the schools, the physi- 
cian or nurse has charge of the hygiene 
teaching alone and without relation- 
ship to any other department. In this 
connection, it may be stated that in 
the majority of the colleges the physi- 


this is not a bad showing when com- 
pared to white schools of comparable 
enrollment, yet there is still need for 
improvement in this phase of the pro- 
gram. 

Of particular significance in this 
discussion is the availability of re- 
quired health courses in the curriculum 
of these institutions. It was the con- 
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sensus of opinion at the Second Na- 
tional Conference on College Hygiene® 
that there should be in all institutions 
a required credit course in hygiene of 
not less than two semester hours. Table 
XIII is of interest here. The required 
courses are generally offered either 
for freshmen or for students prepar- 
ing to be teachers. The requirement 
for the latter group is prescribed by 
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a large percentage of the students who 
enter the first-year class never grad- 
uate nor even reach the junior year. 
Thus unless early exposed, they never 
have an opportunity to become en- 
lightened about matters of health and 
remain a fertile soil for all sorts of 
quackery and the continuance of poor 
hygienic habits. Secondly, the Negro 
freshmen, as a rule, have come from 


TABLE XIII 
NoumsBeEr or Necro CouueGes OFFERING REQUIRED HEALTH CouRSES 





























Required Courses for 
oa Offering 
size Courses Fresh- Sopho- — Seni Teachers 
men mores UnIOrS enlors | Certificate 
100-299 9 3 1 1 —_ 5 
300-499 be 8 — 2 1 3 
500 & Over 15 + 1 1 — 5 
Toran 440 | 5 d|t ; | 4 13 











law in several states. Considering the 
required freshmen courses, it is no- 
ticed that of the 51 schools investi- 
gated, in only 15 or about 30 per cent 
is this compulsory for the first year 
students. Of this group, practically 
all devote a semester or a year to this 
activity. Four devote one hour a week 
to the course, while others fortunately 
require from two to four hours a 
week. Furthermore, all but one school 
give full credit to those taking the re- 
quired freshman course. 

Although the schools with required 
courses seem to be doing a commend- 
able job, it is regrettable that there is 
such a paucity in the number of 
schools with this requirement. All Ne- 
gro colleges should keep this require- 
ment foremost in their curriculum be- 
cause of a number of reasons, First, 
~ * Health in Colleges: Report of the Sec- 
ond Conference on College Hygiene. New 


York: National Tuberculosis Association. 
1937, p. 37. 


high schools where even elementary 
facts about physiology and anatomy 
have never been taught. In addition, 
the initial required course provides 
the basis upon which to build the more 
advanced courses to be offered in the 
upper classes. 

What is being taught and how this 
is being accomplished were not made 
a part of this investigation. However, 
a few facts culled from two recent 
surveys give us a partial answer. 
Rogers’ in his study of hygiene in- 
struction in institutions of higher edu- 
cation found that the content varied. 
In nine Negro schools, instruction was 
furnished in personal and community 
hygiene; in eight, in communicable 
diseases and their causes, reproduc- 
tion and development, human anatomy 


‘J. F. Rogers, Instruction in Hygiene in 
Institutions of Higher Education. (US. 
Office of Education; Bulletin 1936, No. 7) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
p. 36. 
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and physiology, first aid and sex hy- 
giene; and in five, in child care and 
the principles of medical care. In a 
study by the writer,® of 28 schools re- 
porting, one-third did not include lec- 
tures in sex or mental hygiene—two 
very important topics—in their re- 
quired courses. Although nothing has 
been written about the methodology 
employed in teaching health courses in 
these schools, one may surmise from 
what is known of the number and 
training of the personnel engaged in 
this activity and from the health and 
scientific teaching material available 
that much of the teaching lacks inter- 
est, effectiveness, and carryover. 

Here again, one must mention that 
in certain schools good courses are be- 
ing taught. Two or three of these 
should be mentioned. Bent, at Fisk 
University, has developed a good, ef- 
fective course based on a five-year 
study of the health education problem 
of Negroes in certain counties in Ten- 
nessee. Forbes has developed a good 
health work-book to meet specifically 
the needs of Negro freshmen students 
at Morehouse College; while Trigg at 
Virginia State College uses many ac- 
tivities to make his health courses 
more meaningful. 

The deficiencies which have been 
noted in hygiene teaching in Negro 
schools are expressions of similar situ- 
ations in comparable white institu- 
tions. Hughes® has listed 17 of the 
more common deficiencies found in hy- 
giene teaching in white institutions 
and prominent among these are to be 
~ * Paul B. Cornely, “Administration of 
Health Education and Health Supervision 
in Negro Colleges,” American Journal of 
Public Health, 26:890, S 1936. 

°*W.L. Hughes, Administration of Health 


and Physical Education in Colleges. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1935, p. 119. 


found the same ones which have been 
enumerated above. Thus, in both Ne- 
gro and white schools there is a great 
need for raising the level of health 
courses to the respect and status of 
such older courses as English, mathe- 
matics, and history. 


SANITATION 


The first technique to be developed 

in the history of modern public health 
was sanitation, and so we find that in 
many colleges the first attempts 
toward the health protection of the 
student were directed toward the sani- 
tation of the environment; yet we no- 
tice today that in both white and Ne- 
gro colleges and universities this facet 
in health education program is woe- 
fully neglected. Hughes,’® speaking of 
white schools, states: 
The most casual survey of the health su- 
pervision of the student environment in col- 
leges and universities reveals the fact that 
this phase of the program needs organization 
and careful direction. . . . In most institu- 
tions, the service is meager; in many, none 
exists, 


Although it was impossible to make 
a very complete survey of sanitary 
conditions due to the shortness of the 
inspection time allotted to each school, 
the study of certain practices shows 
that the afore-mentioned situation is 
duplicated in Negro schools. 

The sanitation of food and the en- 
vironment in which it is prepared is 
of primary importance in a university 
community and may be taken as the 
first example. In Table XIV it is ob- 
served that only seven, or one-third, of 
21 schools made provisions for hand- 
washing. On questioning, it, was found 


Ww. tL. Hughes, op. cvt., p. 31. 
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that in the great majority of schools 
no attempt was made to require that 
all food handlers wash their hands 
before meal-serving. Screening of win- 


TABLE XIV 


LAVATORY AND SCREENING PROVISIONS IN 
KircHENS OF NEGRO COLLEGES 











Yes No 
Provision for Washing Hands 7 14 
Toilet Facilities............ 6 14 
REM eho cts caine iota ls 16 5 





dows was found in practically 80 per 
cent of the schools; but even so, flies 
were present in many kitchens and 
dining-rooms due either to faulty 


individuals is small and the oppor- 
tunities for their observation are bet- 
ter. This, however, is not the mode in 
this group of colleges. Of 48 schools, 
20, or 43 per cent, required a health 
examination of their food handlers; 
but of these, only 11 schools required 
that all be examined; the rest were 
satisfied with the examination of only 
the student helpers. Why the cook or 
dietitian is not examined in a great 
number of schools is difficult to ex- 
plain. In addition, it is noted in Table 
XV that about half of the schools do 
the examinations before employment 
and the other half after these indi- 


TABLE XV 
Foop HANDLER’s EXAMINATION IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
































“seo” Of Whom When Done 
Size Colleges Student 
Yes No Helpers All Before After 
Only Employ. | Employ. 

100-299 2 | 6 6 5 1 1 5 
300-499 19 15 4 9 6 8 7 
500 & Over 17 8 9 4 4 3 5 
Toran 48 | 29 | 19 | 18 11 12 17 














screens or carelessness in the closing 
of doors. 

The food handler’s examination is 
of some value in the program. The 
significance of this may be gleaned 
from the fact that in one school visited, 
the experience was recounted that 
three or four years earlier there had 
been a small typhoid epidemic involv- 
ing ten students, one of whom died. 
This was directly traced to a student 
typhoid carrier who worked in the 
kitchen. The supervision of food 
handlers can easily be made more ef- 
fective in institutions than in com- 
munities since the number of these 


viduals have been hired. Assuredly 
these examinations should be done be- 
fore employment. The quality of the 
examination given this group is not 
much better than that generally given 
to the student body as a whole. In 
approximately half of the schools the 
procedure is decidedly poor, and 
merely consists of an inspection. In 
very few schools are throat and stool 
cultures done when indicated, and the 
search for tuberculosis by routine flat 
chest X-ray is seldom included. 
Before terminating this discussion, 
a word should be said about the status 
of nutrition in these schools, Although 








mh £6 en et ee 6 
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here again the sampling is not large, 
yet certain deficiencies may be noticed. 
In Table XVI it is noted that in only 
13 of the 29 institutions could the 
meals regularly served to the students 
be considered as well balanced. In a 


planning and preparation of the food 
are in charge of the cook who all too 
often knows little about diets and less 
about management. Consequently, the 
food is prepared according to her 
whims and fancies, and her usual com- 


TABLE XVI 
CHARACTER OF GENERAL Diet IN NEGRO COLLEGES 

















Adequacy Availability of Milk per Week 
Well- : Lessthan| 3X & Re- 
Balanced Fair Poor 3X over stricted None 
General diet | 13 7 9 | 8 x | 4 6 


























Ree eo 


goodly number, the meals were too 
often lacking in the protective foods 
and consisted of a superabundance of 
carbohydrates. A few samples vividly 
bring out this point: 

Mid-day Meal: Boloney Sandwiches and 

Tea 
Evening Meal: Creamed Potatoes and Ap- 

ple Sauce 
Mid-day Meal: Beans, Cornbread and Ap- 

ple Pie 
Evening Meal: Bread, Salmon croquettes, 
dressing, spaghetti, and beans 

Milk is not freely available. In only 
8 of 25 schools was this “most perfect 
food” served to students three or more 
times per week. Even in these schools, 
only a glass was allotted daily to each 
person. Of interest, also, is the fact 
that in eight of the schools visited, 
milk served was not pasteurized, and 
quite often the harvesting of this most 
easily perishable product violated es- 
tablished sanitary principles. 

The poor quality of the diets may 
be explained on the basis of two fac- 
tors; namely, lack of properly trained 
personnel in charge of kitchens, and 
the smallness of the monthly board 
fee. Of the two, the first is the more 
important. In most of the schools, the 


plaint is that the money allotted is in- 
sufficient. This situation could easily 
be remedied since in many of the 
schools there are good home economics 
departments, which are daily demon- 
strating in their practice cottages that 
well-balanced foods can be served 
cheaply and therefore should be given 
the complete responsibility of super- 
vising the planning and preparation of 
the food for the student body. This is 
being done in certain schools, and the 
results are highly commendable. 

The sanitary conditions of dormi- 
tories is also of special significance in 
this section of the discussion. In Table 
XVII four factors which are consid- 
ered important in sanitation have been 
listed, and an attempt has been made 
to evaluate the conditions of the dor- 
mitories on the basis of these. Sum- 
marily, it may be stated that in prac- 
tically all of the schools the sanitary 
conditions of the women’s dormitories 
are a great deal better than that of 
the men’s. With the exception of light- 
ing, very few of the women’s dormi- 
tories fall in the column marked poor. 

The sanitary conditions in many of 
the men’s dormitories suggest medieval 
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practices. Dirty sheets and pillow 
cases, dirt and trash in the hallways 
and rooms, poor plumbing in lavatories 
and toilets, ill-kept shower rooms are 
too often found on the men’s side of 
the campus. The reason for this dif- 
ference is simply one of lack of ef- 
fective supervision through rigid regu- 
lar inspections. Where this is equally 
in force in both the men’s and women’s 
dormitories, such marked differences 
in the general cleanliness and upkeep 
do not exist. 


The importance of this factor is 
realized when it is noted that accord- 
ing to Diehl’s recent study’? 11 per 
cent of entering students had uncor- 
rected or inadequately corrected vis- 
ual defects. No doubt by the time 
these freshman students reach the up- 
per classes, from 20 to 30 per cent are 
in need of glasses. Thus it seems that 
a serious attempt should be made in 
ail colleges to provide the student 
with light of such intensity and qual- 
ity that as little damage as possible 


TABLE XVII 
SaniTaRy Supervision oF Dormitories IN NEGRO COLLEGES 








Quality of Factors 





Factors Good 


| Fair Poor 





Men Women | Men | Women Men Women 








Gen. cleanliness............. 9 
OS PET Te — 
Ventilation and heat......... 5 
Toiete. and baths........... 10 


18 6 6 9 1 

1 — 2 25 25 
11 9 9 10 5 
Le 3 2 9 + 





Lighting presents a very acute prob- 
lem in Negro schools. In practically 
all, the quality and quantity of light 
leave much to be desired. In many 
dormitories, light is obtained only 
from a central ceiling bulb of low 
wattage. In many schools, students do 
not have any desk lamps, and those 
who possess such are for adornment 
rather than for use. In a few institu- 
tions, students do not have desks and 
are forced to study sitting on the sides 
of their beds. In addition, in a num- 
ber of colleges, the practice is still in 
force whereby all lights except those 
in the halls are turned off either at 
10:00 p.m., 10:30 P.m., or 11:00 P.M., 
and students desiring to study must 
do so in the halls. This practice must 
be condemned as undesirable in a col- 
lege environment. 


will be done to his eyes during his 
four years on the college campus. 
Another item which is of concern in 
a discussion of sanitation is the prob- 
lem of overcrowded dormitory facili- 
ties. One notices in Table XVIII that 
in only 11 of the men’s and 16 of the 
women’s dormitory systems were all 
of the rooms occupied by the normal 
number of two students. On the other 
hand, in the ten remaining men’s and 
eight women’s units for which we have 
information, one finds in certain sec- 
tions or even in whole dormitories 
three and more students sharing rooms 
meant for two. Of greater concern is 
the fact that in a number of schools, 
as shown in the same table, there are 
rooms where two and even three stu- 





"H.S. Diehl and C. E. Shephard, op. cit., 
p. 33. 
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dents sleep on the same bed. 

The significance of this problem 
takes on an even more serious aspect 
when it is realized that many of these 
schools lack dispensary, infirmary and 
hospital facilities, and ill students all 
too often have to remain in their rooms 
and thus expose not one but a number 
of their room-mates. In discussing this 
matter, administrators explain the 
overcrowded conditions on the basis 
that the enrollment is increasing 
yearly while funds for physical ex- 


The final factor which further sup- 
ports the contention that this group 
of institutions is as yet not aware of 
their sanitary responsibilities is seen 
in the fact that of 49 schools for which 
we have information, only 10, or about 
20 per cent, make an annual sanitary 
survey. Thus, in most institutions, no 
attempt is made to determine yearly 
the condition of dormitories, lighting, 
ventilation, heating, campus cleanli- 
ness, garbage and sewage disposal, fire 
traps, hazards in the gymnasium and 


TABLE XVIII 
NuMBER OF STUDENTS PER Room IN DorMiToRIES IN NEGRO COLLEGES 

















Number per Room No. of Students per Bed 
Type 
2 3 4 1 2+ 
Men’s dormitory.......... 11 2 8 13 7 
Women’s dormitory....... 16 5 13 14 8 

















pansion have not kept pace, and in 
some instances have even diminished. 
This is merely a causal explanation 
and does not attempt to solve the 
problem. The solution, however, is 
simple. Colleges and _ universities 
should not go beyond the enrollment 
capacity which will overtax their fa- 
cilities and provide hazards to the 
education and health of every student. 
It is assuredly much better to have a 
small enrollment and have students 
surrounded by the best possible edu- 
cational and health environment than 
to show with pride a great increase in 
the enrollment without concomitant 
improvements in physical facilities 
and personnel. 


the sanitary conditions of eating estab- 
lishments which are frequented by 
their students. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis of the program of the 
51 colleges visited shows conclusively 
that certain health activities are lack- 
ing in the majority of these institutions 
and that the reasons for these defi- 
ciencies can be summed up as follows: 


(1) Lack of interest on the part of 
college administrators 

(2) Lack of sufficient budgetary al- 
lowances 

(3) Lack of trained personnel 

(4) Lack of effective organization 








A Study of Personnel Programs in Eleven 
Accredited Negro Colleges 


ROGER KENTON WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


Guidance, in some form or other, 
has always accompanied educational 
processes in college, whether planned 
for or not. For many reasons the school 
is the ideal and psychological setting 
in which advisement should be given. 
Because their aims and even more 
justifiable functions of schools are now 
under fire for political, economic, and 
philosophical reasons, the prevalence 
of so much indecision and instability 
“in the temples” is discouraging. The 
writer’s purpose is not to discuss or 
attack the presence or lack of a satis- 
fying educational philosophy in the 
Negro college. His intention is to say 
that since college and some form of 
guidance are inseparable, there ought 
be promoted a more efficient, living 
organization of such services and 
ideals as accompany any guidance 
system, no matter how abbreviated or 
protracted. In the early college pro- 
gram religious and personal guidance 
occupied a position commensurate with 
the program’s academic attributes. 
Changing interests and social forces 
have dictated administrational and 
personnel divergences so that the 
causes of a lack of interest in educa- 
tional individualization are obscure. 
Whatever those causes, they are based 
on our failing to change the emphasis 
and direction of our reactions to the 
changing features and conditions of 
the world in which we now live. 

Perpetually changing conditions de- 
mand a dynamic philosophy of adjust- 
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ment. Whether the organism is human 
or institutional makes no difference. If 
human, failure or inability to adjust 
spells doom; if institutional, and 
temporally far removed from the con- 
ditions of inception, as conditions be- 
come altered, inflexibility of program 
and function yields an ever-increasing 
tendency to lag and to deteriorate. 

The fact that fluent adjustability is 
a prime requisite for existence in a 
more or less competitive, complex so- 
cial order is quite unimportant com- 
pared to the manner, method, and 
direction in which adjustment can be 
achieved. The point is that it must 
be decided definitely by those who are 
in strategic positions by what means 
and in which direction the organism is 
to move. In that our colleges are 
formalized attempts at preserving the 
status quo in a balance-demanding 
socio-psychological continuum, there 
is an inherent lagging which enables 
and promotes the development and 
extention of practices that are at once 
internally incompatible and untelic. 
It is assumed that an un-organized or 
semi-organized student personnel pro- 
gram is systemically unjustifiable and 
socio-educationally injurious. 

In order to ascertain the educational 
philosophies, programs, and practices 
of selected Negro colleges, a question- 
naire was drawn up, submitted to 
authorities, and forwarded to a num- 
ber of four-year colleges accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. While it was 
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hoped at the outset that this ques- 
tionnaire-investigation would provide 
facts of statistical significance, plans 
have had to be modified from such 
optimistic expectations to those more 
commensurate with the results ob- 
tained. However, the number of 
planned programs was not the only 
outcome anticipated. The more spe- 
cific objectives were: 


1. to investigate the staff and its organiza- 
tion, formal and/or informal 
a. whether the organized program pre- 
sented barriers to general cooperation 
among faculty and between faculty and 
students, and the reason why 
b. the rdle of the administration 
. to investigate various methods of select- 
ing and admitting students 
tests comprising the battery adminis- 
tered freshmen, if any 
b. tests administered students with ad- 
vanced standing 
c. whether a committee or staff of teach- 
ers were preparing tests adapted es- 
pecially to meet local needs, including 
the fields and purposes of such tests 
3. to investigate plans and methods of stu- 
dent orientation 
whether any special provision was 
made for understanding the individual 
freshman 
. whether a “Freshman Week” was held 
. description of provision made for other 
than academic orientation 
4. to investigate methods of taking care of 
students’ physical and mental health 
description of procedure by which stu- 
dents’ problems are brought to atten- 
tion of advisors and counselors. 
b. listing of types of problems or prob- 
lem areas 
c. areas of specialized services 
d. whether services of a psychiatrist or/ 
and psychologist were available, and 
how often such were commanded 
e. area and percentage of greatest stu- 
dent mortality, and reasons why 
5. to investigate actual (not assumed) bases 
upon which personal advisement was car- 
ried on, and samples if possible 
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a. whether studies of living conditions 
were made, how often, and by what 
agency 

whether studies of extra-curriculum ac- 

tivities were made, how often, and by 

what agency 

c. whether or not commercially prepared 
student personnel blanks were in use, 
a description of such, and publishers’ 
names; and if not, why? 

. whether personnel forms and blanks 
were constructed locally and adapted 
especially to needs of the institution, 
how long in use, and agency preparing 
them; models requested 

6. to investigate the philosophy underlying 

personnel programs at each institution as 
such effected procedures and measures 
facilitating student orientation, adjust- 
ment, and guidance 


b. 


Se 
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The questionnaire was mailed in De- 
cember, 1938, to 38 four-year colleges 
accredited as of 1937-38. Even though 
it was expected that the returns would 
be slow, the last one did not come 
back until the middle of April. From 
the 38 mailed, there were 16 responses, 
two of which were complete denials of 
cooperation and three more indefinite 
promises, none of which ever mate- 
rialized. Of the 11 returns, 8 of the 
same schools took part in Caliver’s 
study—Bulletin 1937, No. 38, entitled, 
“Vocational Education and Guidance 
of Negroes.” While only one college 
forwarded a sample study based on 
collected personnel data, all eleven en- 
closed model record forms with their 
responses. 

11, Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. 

. Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 


. Kentucky State Industrial College, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

. Lane College, Jackson, Miss. 

. Louisville Municipal College for Ne- 
groes, Louisville, Ky. 

. Prairie View State College, Prairie 
View, Tex. 

. Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C. 

. State A. & M. College, Orangeburg, 


S.C. 


oo oP, wh 


Cost 
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For reasons based on statistical in- 
significances and probable unjust pub- 
licity, in a study in which information 
was sought from 38 colleges and re- 
ceived from 11, or about 29 per cent, 
it would be quite unfair to the eleven 
for identifying information to be in- 
cluded in this report. Therefore, re- 
questing a forbearance neither usually 
asked for nor expected, the following 
data are presented for the information 
and, it is hoped, the consideration of 
those who cooperated and, as well, for 
other institutions and persons who pro- 
fess a guidance-mindedness. 


PRESENTATION OF DATA 


Lloyd-Jones and Smith, of Colum- 
bia,? point out the very flagrant con- 
fusion existing among white colleges 
in the objectives and methodology of 
their personnel programs. A test in- 
vestigation of personnel programs in 
certain Negro colleges reveals many 
of the same characteristics. 

In their replies, eleven schools listed 
22 different titles of members of their 
staffs engaged in student personnel 
work. The two most frequently named 
positions were those of Dean of Men 
and Dean of Women, each of which 
was cited five times. No other position 
was listed more than once except that 
general, nebulous title, “Faculty Mem- 
ber.” Two schools mentioned it. The 
programs, in spite of this diversity of 
staff title, were half centralized, half 





9. Texas College, Tyler, Tex. 
10. Virginia State College for Negroes, 
Petersburg, Va. 

11. Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 

?E. Lloyd-Jones, and M. Smith, A Stu- 
dent Personnel Program for Higher Educa- 
tton. New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1938, 
p. 3. 
*Five said “formal”; five, “informal”; 
one “yes” to both questions. 
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decentralized. Even when the formal 
offices were located in the same build- 
ing, there were numerous informal 
places in which personnel work was 
carried on, namely in offices of the 
deans of men and women. In no re- 
sponse did the program seem to pre- 
sent a barrier to general cooperation 
among the faculty or between stu- 
dents and faculty because either the 
program’s formal organization so 
rigidly described the duties of per- 
sons associated with it or, as in one 
case, the president had formed a 
“cross-section club” composed of stu- 
dents. This seemed to balance the 
formal faculty organization. Another 
schoo] stated that it had _ supple- 
mented its formally organized pro- 
gram with independent faculty co- 
operation. Such a situation tended to 
preserve a rigid program yet to pro- 
mote flexibility in case referrals and 
problem analyses. However, in the 
more informally organized programs, 
the faculty member plays a part that 
is specifically more dependent upon 
administrational policies than under 
the more liberal of formal programs. 
According to replies, faculty members 
were usually assigned a number of 
freshman and sophomore students. 
Major professors confined their guid- 
ance work, as institutional policies dic- 
tated, to those students majoring in 
their field or subject. Furthermore, the 
faculty members were organized into 
“study groups,” as apart from a 
formalized program, thus promoting 
student welfare by a sort of “free as- 
sociation’* technique while valuable 
information and data could be col- 


*“Free-association” in the sense that per- 
sonalities select the type of personalities best 
suited to guide them. 
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lected and studied in its relationship 
to the local situation. 

The following methods for selecting 
and admitting students were in use at 
the eleven responding schools: (1) 
interviewing of prospective students 
by graduates of the college to which 
admission was sought; (2) favorable 
results from a battery of tests admin- 
istered freshmen; (3) letters of recom- 
mendation from school and community 
workers; (4) graduating from an ac- 
credited high school;°> (5) passing of 
a physical examination required of all 
students; (6) letter of recommenda- 
tion from principal and former teach- 
ers; (7) examination of those from 
non-accredited high schools; (8) bona- 
fide local high school graduates meet- 
ing requirements; (9) making early 
application and being notified of its 
acceptance; (10) 15 Carnegie Units; 
(11) admission committee selects stu- 
dents on basis of academic and per- 
sonality ratings; (12) Dean of stu- 
dents with other faculty members 
contact prospective students through 
correspondence; (13) all students rec- 
ommended by their principals ad- 
mitted (accredited and non-accredited 
high school graduates?—author). 

In addition to these general admis- 
sion policies, those who became fresh- 
men had to undergo, at the 11 colleges, 
some seventeen tests: (1) Achieve- 
ment tests in English, foreign lan- 
guage, and social science (neither au- 
thors’ names nor publishers’ stated in 
supplied data); (2) Terman Intelli- 
gence Test; (3) Tressler English 
Tests; (4) The American Council on 
Education Psychological Examina- 





*Three schools indicated method 4; one 
school for each of the others. The same sys- 
tem will be followed in subsequent listings. 


tion; (4), (5) Sones-Harry High 
School Achievement Tests; (6) Fresh- 
man Orientation; (3), (7) Progressive 
Achievement; (8) Cross English Test; 
(9) Thurstone Personality Schedule; 
(10) Barrett-Ryan English Test, Form 
II; (2), (11) Cooperative Testing 
Service Chemistry and Algebra Test; 
(12) Columbia Research Bureau 
French Test; (13) Kansas State Gen- 
eral Mathematics Test; (14) Detroit 
Advanced Intelligence Test; (15) Vo- 
cational Interest Inventory; (16) Co- 
operative General Achievement Test 
in Social Science, Mathematics, and 
Natural Science; (17) Cooperative 
English Usage Test. 

Persons who applied for admission 
with advanced standing at four of the 
11 schools were administered: (1) 
verbal and non-verbal psychological 
tests; (2) oral examinations on past 
work by major professors; (3) general 
comprehensive examinations; (4) in- 
telligence and English usage tests. 

Three of those studied possessed a 
staff or committee of teachers prepar- 
ing tests adapted especially to the 
needs of the local situation in: (1) 
science, English, history, and philoso- 
phy; (2) entrance mathematics; (3) 
mathematics and English. 

Every respondent had a definite 
plan of freshman orientation. Some 
gave “Art of Living” or “Freshman 
Survey” courses from one quarter’s to 
a year’s duration. Some plans stressed 
orientation to the physical plant, to 
academic and social relations, per- 
sonality adjustment, “how to study” 
and survey courses covering vocational 
problems, library usage, study habits, 
personal health, disease, conduct and 
social amenities. Nearly all schools 
made provision for the individual 
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freshman. Some students were inter- 
viewed by class advisors and the Dean 
of Students. Others were administered 
“Study Background for New Stu- 
dents.” Another group of students held 
discussions on social problems con- 
fronting the new student, while still 
another group was put under special 
surveillance of a “Committee on De- 
linquents.” Ten schools registered the 
fact that they held “Freshman Week,” 
but there was a wide divergence in the 
natures of the individual freshman 
week program. At two schools oppor- 
tunity was taken to administer the 
freshman battery of tests along with 
social, religious, and leisure activities, 
and also, to introduce extra-curriculum 
activities and fields of study. In others, 
the first steps were taken to “integrate 
the new students into college life, find 
his capabilities, and insure him a well- 
rounded college community _ life.” 
Other colleges sought to facilitate the 
student’s adjustment through lectures, 
personal interviews, and social con- 
tacts, 

As for provisions for taking care of 
the students’ health, ten schools stated 
that they required one physical exam- 
ination of each student, annually. Five 
said they maintained a campus in- 
firmary ; five others, with but an over- 
lap of three, had registered nurses, 
while four of the same five had a 
resident physician and one, a part- 
time physician. Another college main- 
tained a physician who carried the 
academic title, “Director of Health 
Education.” 

In the main, individual health prob- 
lems were brought to the attention of 
the health staff by means of the fol- 
lowing: (1) through conferences be- 
tween health staff and students; (2), 


(2) through faculty advisers; (5), (3) 
through the deans and the teaching 
staff; (3), (4) through the student 
himself; (4), (5) through class meet- 
ings. Three institutions mentioned the 
availability of services of a psychia- 
trist and denied ever having to con- 
sult such in the disposition of a case, 
While two schools acknowledged four 
specialized service-areas, four more 
listed the character of their specializa- 
tions as health and social; one adviser 
to girls and one faculty member par- 
ticularly interested in personality 
problems; especially trained Dean of 
Men and Dean of Women; psycho- 
logical problems and vocational guid- 
ance. These same schools listed in or- 
der: (1) financial problems; (2) edu- 
cational orientation; (3) social malad- 
justment; (4) personality and sex 
maladjustments; (5) health problems; 
(6) religious problems; (7) moral 
problems. The result of what one 
school stated “a lack of orientation 
and well-developed study habits,” the 
reported student mortality averaged 
about 9 per cent of the school fresh- 
man enrolment and about 28 per cent 
of the total college enrolment. 

Ten out of eleven colleges registered 
the fact that studies on student’s liv- 
ing conditions were conducted by: 
Dean of Men and Dean of Women, 
(3); Personnel Office, Director, and 
Dean, (3); Committee on Housing, 
(2) ; Adviser to Girls and School Phy- 
sician; Dean of Students; and Health 
Committee. Two agencies were re- 
ported to have conducted inspections 
daily (this is interpreted to mean 
dormitory inspections). Three indi- 
cated regular yearly inspections of all 
living conditions, in dormitories on or 
off the campus and in private resi- 
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dences and boarding houses. Although 
unsolicited, one school volunteered in- 
formation that in addition to its yearly 
inspection of homes for out-of-town 
students, regular inspections of eating 
places were carried out judiciously. 
Closely allied to investigations of liv- 
ing and eating places are studies of 
extra-curriculum activities. Eight out 
of eleven colleges stated that such 
studies were conducted regularly by 
the offices of the Dean; Dean of Stu- 
dents; Student Activities Committee; 
Personnel Director; Faculty Study 
Group; President and Dean; Advisory 
Council; and Personnel Dean, Admin- 
istrative Council, and Registrar. 

Three schools out of eleven stated 
that use was made of commercially 
prepared student personnel record 
blanks: Remington-Rand Inc (17) 
Blank; and The American Council on 
Education Personnel Folder for Col- 
lege Students, (2). 

Ten schools, with an overlap of two, 
made use of personnel record forms 
constructed especially to meet the 
needs of their institution, at an aver- 
age use of 314 years. 

While 9 out of 11 colleges acknowl- 
edge the belief that their personnel 
programs called for research, their ob- 
jectives in research differed widely and 
ranged all the way from determining 
the “correlation between academic 
grades and standing on standardized 
tests,” through “improving student life 
and teaching technique,” to “determin- 
ing the type, needs, and means of 
meeting needs of students.” Some of 
the intervening objectives were: 


Accumulation of Data for Distribution to 
Advisers and to the Faculty; 

Elimination of Failures through Proper 
Placement after Entrance Examinations. 


Some sample problems illustrating 
stated objectives were: 

A Study of Graduate Activities 

A Study of Health Problems 

A Study of Participation in Extra-Curricular 

Activities 
The Relationship of Attitudes to Success in 

Academic Work 
Backgrounds and Their Influence upon 

Academic Success 
Accomplishments of Athletes 
Student Participation in College Adminis- 

tration 
The Correlation between Intelligence and 

Vocational Interest. 

Five out of eleven responding to 
the questionnaire said that they had 
evaluated the effectiveness and success 
of their personnel programs by the 
following studies and techniques: 
adjustment of graduates in the larger world 
community; levels of scholarship, frequency 
of failures, and problems of discipline; 
faculty discussion; studies of student mor- 
ality and adjustment; periodic reports of 
advisers and teachers concerning effective- 
ness; through improvement in counselées’ 
adjustment. 


In answer to the query of whether or 
not the program had shown itself to 
be satisfactory, four responded that 
they had done so, while two answered 
that theirs had shown itself to be 
“somewhat so” and one stated it 
was “too early to determine” the ex- 
tent to which its program was satis- 
factory. One college said that its pro- 
gram had proved itself to be “not en- 
tirely” satisfactory. The defects stated 
by only three of the institutions were: 
“need for earlier start in home and 
school background”; need for “richer 
campus activities” program to supple- 
ment that of typically meager home- 
life and need for “enrichment of com- 
munity life”; “program too loosely or- 
ganized and lack of time on part of 
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staff to meet instructional and per- 
sonal guidance demands.” 

When asked, “as concisely as pos- 
sible, state the philosophy underlying 
the personnel program at your insti- 
tution as it effects the procedures and 
measures utilized to facilitate student 
orientation, adjustment, and guid- 
ance,” ten colleges out of the respond- 
ing eleven gave the following state- 
ments: 


1. We believe that every personality here 
is very important. Our aim is to work 
with individuals. We believe that learn- 
ing of some kind goes on all of the 
time. We try to have our environment 
such that it will contribute to the finest 
type of learning. 

2. The program is designed to enable the 
student to make earlier and more ade- 
quate adjustment in college, to develop 
proper attitudes, and to indicate to him 
the need for occupational orientation 
and preparation. 

3. The faculty conceives of the educative 
process on the college level as a way of 
living and believes the function of the 
college to be to provide the best possible 
experiences for the student in order that 
he might grow and develop to his full- 
est extent. The curriculum is conceived 
to be a succession of life-experiences, 
growing out of the students’ interaction 
with the major-problem situation in life, 
not as a group of subject-matter courses 
which are ends in themselves. The stu- 
dent makes his own curriculum in con- 
sultation with his faculty adviser, and 
there are as many curricula as there are 
students, for each student’s curriculum 
is based on the practical problems faced 
by him as an individual in the process 
of adjustment. 

4. As a small college with a faculty of — 
members, we have not thought it ad- 
visable to set up an elaborately organ- 
ized personnel service. Thus our person- 
nel activities are not rigidly formalized, 
but we feel that each student gets the 
benefit of individual study of his or 
her situation, problems, etc., with refer- 


ge 


10. 


ence to the college and to future life, 
Because practically all of our students 
come from the local high school, we are 
more than usually familiar with their 
scholastic background, and because they 
are local residents we are fairly well 
familiar with their home conditions. 


. It is our desire to do what is necessary 


to coordinate all activities toward the 
end of developing the student to the 
fullest (with his own efforts). 


. The personnel program is designed as 


part of the general program of the col- 
lege to aid the student to do well the 
things ordinarily done in college life and 
in after life, such as reading, studying, 
budgeting time and money, caring for 
the body and the mind, adjusting him- 
self to the college environment, learning 
etiquette and parliamentary procedure 
and, in addition, doing other things 
that will build a desirable personality. 


. The present plan aiins primarily to focus 


all the available knowledge and de- 
vices in the various fields of human en- 
deavor and all the factors in the life of 
the individual on the task of developing 
a growing, wholesome and functioning 
personality, satisfying to itself and to 
society. 

To insure the well-rounded development 
of the individual student as an individ- 
ual. 


. We hold that each student is a person- 


ality which should have the best pos- 
sible opportunity for development. Our 
tests and officers function to the end 
that we might help students make the 
best possible adjustment, educationally 
and vocationally. 

To provide general orientation for col- 
lege freshmen; to provide an objective 
picture of incoming college classes by 
means of a testing program; to assist in 
classification of students (homogeneous- 
ly); to obtain a picture of the “whole” 
student and to use this data as a means 
of curricula and extra-curricular motiva- 
tion; to provide vocational and aca- 
demic guidance; to afford personal and 
social adjustment of students through 
counseling; to vitalize and enrich the 
teaching process; to develop an all- 
college “esprit de corps” by the inspira- 
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tion and guidance of the members of the 
school community; to discover and de- 
velop the talents and special abilities of 
unusual students and to provide direc- 
tion for the student body at large. 


CriticAL REVIEW 


As has been said, the rather inade- 
quate sampling of data precludes the 
possibility of critical interpretation of 
policies and practices in general use. 
However, as the data were received 
and studied individually and collec- 
tively with the anonymity of each pre- 
served, the statements and character 
of the various educational philosophies 
withdrew interesting speculation. To 
those who profess a concern for the 
individual student, the knowledge that 
the need for guidance in these Negro 
colleges is so strongly felt must be en- 
couraging. 

That the student seeking counsel 
still contacts the faculty members as 
a part from professional personnel 
workers emphasizes the necessity of 
having men and women of high calibre, 
training, and interest in professorial 
positions. L. B. Hopkins,° in criticising 
the practices of educational institu- 
tions requiring full-time faculty mem- 
bers to counsel an arbitrarily assigned 
number of students, said, 

A faculty adviser, to be successful, must 
have a real and sincere interest in the stu- 
dents. He must have or be able to acquire 
something of a student point of view. He 
should have: (1) a knowledge of technical 
requirements of courses, schedules, and cred- 
its; (2) a knowledge of entrance require- 
ments of various professional schools; (3) 
a knowledge of professions and vocations 
open to college men and especially those 
which college men (students) consider most 
often as possible vocations; (4) a knowl- 


°L. B. Hopkins, “Personnel Procedure in 
Education,” Educational Supplement, No. 3, 
October, 1926, p. 25. 


edge of students such as is available. It is 
impossible for a member of the faculty to 
carry a full teaching load, acquire such 
knowledge as this, and also undertake to 
meet and really consult with students. 


It is very remarkable that Negro 
colleges do not place more stress on 
tests adapted to needs of their local 
situations. It is, therefore, easy to 
speculate on the vatidity of the various 
commercial tests listed in this paper 
when it comes to a point of measuring 
by national norms the achievement, 
the verbal and non-verbal intelligences 
of Negro students. Questions can be 
raised relative to the use of results of 
such tests as forming the bases, wholly 
or partly, of selection and admission 
policies and of student guidance in 
educational or vocational areas. Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver’ has collected ample 
evidence to refute the fallacy in a 
belief that the size of a college de- 
termines whether or not a well-or- 
ganized personnel program is needed. 
In the small college, the student natur- 
ally is a personality and has cause, 
socially and personally, to seek advice 
of those facultorial personalities who 
are capable of counseling him. The 
real and subtle objective of personnel 
programs in the larger institutions is 
to transform that which is naturally 
more formal and impersonal into 
something more humanly informal and 
personal. The type of tests used, the 
size of the college, and the extent of 
guidance equipment all determine the 
nature of personnel program and large- 
ly condition its effectiveness. Caliver® 


7 Ambrose Caliver, “Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance of Negroes,” Bulletin 
1937, No. 38, pp. 13, 15. 

® Ambrose Caliver, “A Background Study 
of Negro College Students,” Bulletin, 1933, 
No. 8, pp. 113-115. 
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has pointed out that “guidance pro- 
grams are inadequate in number and 
quality,” and that “schools and col- 
leges should not postpone further the 
beginning of plans to inaugurate a 
program of personnel work.” No mat- 
ter what the size of the college may 
be, while there are certain tendencies 
to guard against in the natural func- 
tioning of all educational institutions, 
large and small, the responsibility for 
the welfare of every student is present. 
That state of welfare which is “satis- 
fying to itself and to society” must be 
achieved; it is the show that “must 
go on” regardless of what administra- 
tional or instructional mechanisms 
have to be amended, discarded, or 
adopted. A fine statement of this aim 
was made by Bingham and Moore:® 
Everyone is unique; and if integrity of per- 
sonality is to be preserved and each student 
is to be helped to grow to the full stature 
of his own capacities, then he must be 
treated as an individual, and helped in pre- 
cisely the ways which only he requires, 
studied as an individual and respected as 
an individual. 

It would be impolitic to emphasize 
the importance of the role played by 
the concepts of personality and indi- 
vidualization in higher education with- 
out stressing the fact that a finely de- 
vised and organized system of student 
personnel forms is their indispensable 
counterbalance. However, the need for 
specific record forms will be revealed 
by results of a program of research 
which must, of necessity, have given 
the whole program its impetus. 

There can be no organized personnel 
work, not even intelligible common 
guidance, unless some form of research 

°W. V. Bingham, and B. V. Moore, How 


to Interview. New York: Harper Bros., 1934, 
p. 131. 


program has preceded it. Personnel re- 
search is the common factor of a four- 
phase process, broadly speaking: (1) 
research is engaged in so as to supply 
facts upon which to construct (2) rec- 
ord forms and to base the (3) services, 
whose results must, in turn, be vali- 
dated by (4) research. While the first 
is to pursue facts which are descriptive 
and explanatory of the scope, charac- 
ter, and sources of problems, the sec- 
ond objective and systemic function 
of research is to evaluate the character 
of the results in terms of their utility 
in the solution of students’ problems. 

It is precisely at this point of evalu- 
ation that an institution’s personnel 
program becomes pioneer or parasite; 
for that school that hesitates and fal- 
ters in conducting frequent  self- 
analyses and re-evaluations when so- 
cial forces and changing conditions 
demand such, cannot justify its exist- 
ence.’ So vital a need is not unrelated 
to the philosophy of personnel work 
because, like the research program, 
the character of the philosophy is both 
fundamental to and justification for 
the policies and practices of the in- 
stitution. 

Although research underlies the 
whole of the personnel program, the 
philosophy of the institution is basic 
to and conditions the scope and char- 
acter of that research. If the psycho- 
logical doctrine of individual differ- 
ences has caused the conflict of ideas, 
the institution has had to depart from 
its vested interest in credits, hours, 
and units and other academic impedi- 
menta and has had, as Duffus™ says, 


°C. C. Peters, Foundations of Educa- 
ttonal Sociology. New York: Macmillan 
Book Co., 1930, pp. 225-247. 

"RR, L. Duffus, Democracy Enters Col- 
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to “set the student free to educate him- 
self and to test him by his success in 
doing so.” Lloyd-Jones and Smith’? 
discuss the socio-economic causes and 
bases of differing philosophies and the 
principal variations of the “two major 
cleavage lines.” Of ten colleges sup- 
plying statements of their philosophies, 
5 tax-supported and 5 denominational 
were Classified thusly: 3 denomina- 
tional and 2 public would fall among 
those “who think of education as a 
process that goes on in those who are 
modified by, and who are (incident- 
ally) to transmit, that culture”; 2 de- 
nominational and 1 public would be 
among those “who interpret ‘prepara- 





lege. New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 
1936, pp. 234-235. 
“Op. .ctt; D. 7 
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tion for life’ from a broader stand- 
point as including properly one’s abil- 
ity to function successfully in non- 
vocational activities and relationships; 
and those who believe that there is an 
‘art of living’ which is as important as 
the business of earning a living.” Two 
public colleges come under “those who 
interpret ‘preparation for life’ in a 
vocational, professional, utilitarian 
sense.” 

To whatever these conflicting ideas 
of what education should be adds up, 
the principal point is that the inherent 
natures of these ideas facilitate or 
inhibit the realization of flexible ob- 
jectives that subordinate themselves 
to our ideal of “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity.” 








A Negro College* Examines Its Curricula by 
Measuring Improvement in Reading 


ROY K. DAVENPORT 


INTRODUCTION 


Whenever educators gather to dis- 
cuss problems incident to their labors 
it is to be expected that before the 
meeting is adjourned some effort will 
be made to affix the responsibility for 
the limitations of their programs. It is 
interesting to observe the futile at- 
tempts to assign guilt to one or more 
of the levels of our school systems. 
The college places the responsibility 
at the door of the high school. It sug- 
gests that if a more adequate proce- 
dure were to be adopted the resulting 
product of the high school would find 
less difficulty in making the desired 
adjustment in the college situation. 
The high school looks at both the col- 
lege and the elementary school in as- 
signing responsibility. Not being will- 
ing to bear the odium attaching to the 
suggestion that it has not done its job 
well the high school clamors for more 
efficient teachers from the colleges and 
points to the poorly prepared students 
who are sent to it from the elementary 
schools. The elementary schoo] is faced 
with a dual problem. It is striving to 
make room for the extremely large 
groups of new students who come 
every year into their limited facilities 
and thus is forced to pass along many 
students who it is their hope the high 
school will find ways of improving 
where the elementary school has been 
inadequate. The problem of finding 
skilled teachers for this level once 


*South Carolina A. & M. College. 
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more places the responsibility upon 
the college. If better teachers could be 
secured from the colleges there would 
be less difficulty in coping with this 
situation and the elementary school is 
not hesitant in indicating this fact. 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Our concern is not with the justifica- 
tion of the claims of the separate 
branches of the school system. We are 
concerned to know if it is possible to 
interrupt this cycle of “passing the 
buck” and thus make a step toward 
the alleviation of a condition for which 
we must all share some part of the 
blame. The investigation which is re- 
ported here is an attempt on the part 
of one college to examine its own pro- 
gram of instruction with a view to 
determining the following: (1) The 
levels of reading ability possessed by 
the students who are admitted to the 
college. (2) The development achieved 
by these students during their four 
year period of study in the various 
curricula of the college. (3) The rela- 
tionship which exists between the rate 
of improvement in reading and factors 
in the socio-economic background of 
the students. If it is possible to produce 
evidence that there are conditions of 
study within the college program 
which can be altered to advantage it 
would follow that changes ought to be 
made in the procedures of the institu- 
tion. When such changes are made this 
will be a beginning which may en- 
courage other levels of the school sys- 
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tem to examine their structures with 
a view to remedying the defects which 
are found after such a search. 

There is no intent here to suggest 
that reading is alone responsible for 
the evils of our educational institu- 
tions. It is, however, a vital factor in 
the process of learning and thus serves 
admirably as a starting point in this 
program of self-analysis which the 
college has begun. We all agree that 
reading is more than reacting to words 
on the printed page by calling the 
names of these words. Reading must 
be understood to include reactions in 
terms of the images, thoughts, and 
emotions produced within the reader. 
Thus reading becomes more than pro- 
nunciation and enunciation. Too often 
we have seen teachers who are prone 
to accept as evidence of reading ability 
the acquisition of a facility to pro- 
nounce the syllables which make up 
the words of the sentence. Garrison 
suggests that the 
... function of reading in the higher grades 
is primarily extending experiences, Through 
language, then, pupils are able to extend 
their experiences much further than would 
otherwise be possible.1 


This would make reading something 
meaningful to the student as con- 
trasted with the disciplinary practice 
where emphasis is upon the mechanics 
of speech instead of upon the develop- 
ment of ideas and images. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 
When one starts out to examine sub- 
jective elements such as those men- 


tioned above as the desirable results 
from reading he must arbitrarily de- 


*S. C. and K. C. Garrison, Fundamentals 
of Psychology in Secondary Education. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1936, p. 217. 


cide how he will measure the develop- 
ment he observes. The extent and type 
of the emotional disturbances pro- 
duced by reading can be measured in 
some degree by the physiologist. This 
is not so in the case of images and 
thought processes. We can determine 
the presence and quality of these only 
as they are expressed by the student. 
The procedures employed in the meas- 
urement of subjective elements of this 
nature are said to be adequate or in- 
adequate in the extent that they fit 
into the pattern selected by the indi- 
vidual who makes the evaluation of 
them. There are, of course, certain 
generally accepted criteria for the se- 
lection of tests and other measures by 
means of which we determine the re- 
liability and validity of the instru- 
ments and in this study we have 
sought to bear these in mind. 

This study is based upon two sets of 
results from the same test, one test 
having been administered in Septem- 
ber of 1936 and the other in April of 
1940. The re-test was made two 
months prior to the time of the gradu- 
ation of these students since it was 
felt that the emotional disturbances 
which usually accompany the comple- 
tion of a period such as the college 
life of the student might make the 
results appear lower than the actual 
development would normally produce. 
The tests used were believed to indi- 
cate the extent of the students’ vo- 
cabularies and their general compre- 
hension of written materials. Four 
types of vocabulary were measured, 
science, mathematics, social science, 
and literature. Comprehension was 
measured by presenting problems 
which sought to determine the ability 
to follow directions, appreciate mean- 
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ings which were not at once apparent, 
and find various kinds of materials in 
reference books. 

The group of students selected for 
the study was similar to the one upon 
which the “Background Study’* was 
developed but it preceded it by one 
year. The class which completed its 
work in 1940 and upon which this 
study is based entered the college one 
year before the class used in the 
“Background Study” but many of the 
observations noted from that group 
are applicable to this one. Many of 
the factors of background which 
seemed to influence the achievement of 
the freshmen of 1937 had also operated 
to inhibit the reactions of the 1936 
group of freshmen. Inequality in the 
expenditure of public funds was no 
less a practice during the early edu- 
cation of this latter group than in the 
case of the former. It has been fre- 
quently noticed that the expenditure 
for white children was five times as 
great as that for Negro children. In 
the report of the superintendent of 
education for 1936 the following state- 
ment—an acknowledgment of the in- 
equality of the situation—has been 
observed: 

“Is it fair to spend $42.25 a year on the 

white child and $8.70 on the Negro?” 
But this is not the only factor which 
has been active in producing the kind 
of a product which the Negro child 
represents. There are the conditions of 
the socio-economic picture from which 
the students have come; illiteracy, 
lack of library facilities, poor salaries 

*Roy K. Davenport, “A Background 
Study of a Negro College Freshman Popu- 
lation,” JOURNAL OF NEGRO Epucation, 2:186- 


197, Ap 1939. 
*68th Annual Report of the Superinten- 


dent of Education of the State of South 
Carolina, 1936, p. 69. 


for teachers, and overcrowded class- 
rooms have all worked upon the stu- 
dent in some degree. The following 
summary of figures of relationship as 
revealed in the “Background Study” 
is illustrative of this: 
Factors Related* 
Return to teachers related to achieve- 


ment in elementary schools ........ 50 
Return to teachers related to achieve- 
ment in high schools ............... 36 


Parental Occupations (weighted for so- 
cia] value) related to achievement .._ .25 
Parental Occupations (weighted for 
economic return) related to achieve- 
PRBOG. acca twadsnncncsanbaaeersews 21 
Wealth of the county related to literacy 53 
County indebtedness related to literacy .46 


Salary of teachers in elementary schools 


related to achievement EEE 50 
Salary of teachers in high schools re- 
lated to achievement ............... 36 


* Roy K. Davenport, op. cit., pp. 192-194. 


GENERAL RESULTS 


This evidence of the influence of 
the background is important for the 
process of education. Yet, our imme- 
diate concern is with the extent to 
which the college has influenced, 
through its procedures, the reading 
abilities of the students. If it can be 
demonstrated that reading abilities 
progress at a normal rate throughout 
the college period we can then examine 
other too] subjects in order that we 
may find some way of breaking into 
the wheel of responsibility which is 
constantly turned from one level of 
the school system to another. If, on 
the other hand, we do discover that 
there is room for improvement in the 
curricula of the college as they relate 
to assistance for the students in the 
comprehension of written materials we 
are in a position to make an initial 
step toward sharing our responsibility 
to the community of students within 
the institution. In the “Background 
Study” we observed that a high degree 
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of relationship existed between reading 
comprehension and vocabulary, lan- 
guage, mathematics reasoning and ap- 
plication, and many other skills 
needed for the work of the college.* 
Since all of the coefficients obtained 
were greater than .60 we must con- 
clude that there is a real need for 
improvement in this aspect of our 
work with the students. 


ering Table I interest centers around 
the “Increase” column which would 
show 3-7 (three years and seven 
months) if the group had progressed 
at a normal rate for the period be- 
tween the two tests. The range of im- 
provement in “Vocabulary” is from 
1-5 to 3-5. “Reading Comprehension” 
has a greater range with the lower 
extreme falling below all others in the 


TABLE I 


IMPROVEMENT IN READING FOR SENIORS IN 


CouuteGe IN TERMS OF THE DIFFERENCE 


BETWEEN ScoreEs OBTAINED FROM TEsts ADMINISTERED IN THE FRESHMAN 
YEAR AND TESTS ADMINISTERED IN THE SENIOR YEAR 






































Readin ‘ 
Vocabulary Compealienaien Total Reading 
Course 

Ist 2nd In- | Ist 2nd In- | Ist 2nd In- 

Test Test crease} Test Test crease| Test Test crease 
Saale [e4 11-5 31/7-8 10-7 29/82 11-3 31 
PRIN 6 oa. 2 bor ol Re {10-2 13-7 3-5 | 9-1 12-6 3-5 | 9-8 13-5 3-7 
Bus. Admin............/10-9 12-5 1-6] 8-5 11-1 2-6]10-0 12-2 2-2 
Elem. Educ............} 8-9 10-8 1-9 | 7-9 10-9 3-0] 8-5 11-0 2-5 
PR NN oh acs fdsese Os 9-4 12-4 3-0 | 7-6 10-8 3-2 | 8-6 11-9 3-3 
Home Econ............ ; 8-1 10-2 2-1] 8-5 9-3 0O-8{7-9 10-1 2-2 
PMN ole oc Slo actin, t | 84 11-1 2-7] 7-4 9-3 1-9/80 104 2-4 
Moen: Aris... ccs ce [10-5 12-0 1-5/89 11-8 29]98 12-1 2-3 








Table I reveals the condition of 112 
students for whom it was possible to 
obtain a comparison of the test results 
gained after administering tests to 
them at the two periods mentioned 
above. There are eight courses of study 
in the college from which the student 
may choose in his freshman year. 
While there were some individuals who 
later changed their programs of study 
by transferring to another course these 
changes were so few in number that we 
felt it to be unlikely that the original 
picture of the condition in reading for 
the group was materially affected. 
Thus, we have grouped the students 
according to the course of study for 
which they filed applications for de- 
grees in their senior year. In consid- 


‘Ibid., p. 196. 


several aspects of the test. Its range 
extends from 0-8 to 3-5 while that for 
“Total Reading” extends from 2-2 to 
3-7. 

If these figures represent a fair 
measure of the levels of the reading 
ability and if the improvement indi- 
cated by them can be accepted as a 
reliable index there is reason for a 
careful analysis of the programs avail- 
able to the students. Such an analysis 
will have to determine both the quan- 
tity of the reading required and the 
need and opportunity for applying the 
ideas gained from this reading. It is 
interesting to notice the advantage 
held by the students in the “Science” 
group. While they did not occupy a 
superior position in the first test they 
managed to progress at what we have 
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described as the rate normally ex- 
pected. One might explain this on the 
idea of a self-preservation motive be- 
ing present. Certainly students in sci- 
ence have to protect themselves to the 
extent that they are conscious of the 
safeguards written into their manuals 
of directions and do attempt to ob- 
serve the cautions indicated in the 
written materials. It may be that 


to them without working a hardship 
upon the students from the several 
other courses of study. It is practically 
impossible, in the time allotted, for an 
instructor to cover all the fields of 
work as he seeks to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of his course. Since reading 
should assist in widening the exper- 
iences it is quite likely that much 
which could be gained through ade- 


TABLE II 


A CoMPARISON OF THE RESULTS IN READING FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE COLLEGE 
FoR Four YEARS WITH THE TOTAL SENIOR Group INCLUDING TRANSFER STUDENTS 




















. Readin . 
Course Vocabulary Geaueaiiin Total Reading 

1* 2T 1 2 1 2 
a ee Se eee 11-5 11-5 10-7 10-4 11-3 11-2 
NIRS efoto is oa dsid wun or suse 13-7 13-0 12-6 12-3 13-5 12-9 
Me NEIMAN 3, 5720 Fava. 5: at ni oo 12-5 12-1 11-1 11-0 12-2 11-9 
I IRTIIO 4. -<-< a. 650.005 » bwielene 10-8 10-7 10-9 10-3 11-0 10-7 
Sec. Educ... . Earatchanetaveuictee 12-4 12-0 10-8 10-7 11-9 11-7 
RUMRMR RII. 5. aa «6.005 «oles 0.08 10-2 10-4 9-3 9-9 10-1 10-3 
Petr tans Sitar 3 sale esd a aces 11-1 11-0 9-3 8-9 10-4 10-1 
SI NE oo poche ots bis wale 12-0 10-7 11-8 10-9 12-1 10-9 





* Includes four year students only. 
+ Includes four year students and transfers. 


much of our reading is without moti- 
vation and if it is we will want to 
inquire for ways to provide adequate 
reasons for reading intelligently. 

The ideal course of instruction 
would make it possible for one group 
of students to be followed throughout 
its career by the same instructors. This 
would make it possible for students 
and teachers alike to profit from their 
mutual experiences. It might make it 
easier for instructors to develop appli- 
cations for the generalities of the in- 
struction which they offer. Unfortu- 
nately, in a multi-purpose institution, 
it is not possible to follow such a pro- 
cedure. Students are sent to classes 
in “English,” “Mathematics,” and 
others where the specific applications 
of the materials cannot be pointed out 


quate explanations is lost because the 
lectures are of such a general tone. 

In almost all colleges students are 
admitted from other institutions of the 
same level, While such transfers are 
not wholly desirable it is necessary 
that individuals be accepted, within 
certain limitations, when they make 
application for such a change. Table 
II indicates the effect of the inclusion 
of the results obtained from 32 stu- 
dents who transferred from other col- 
leges but who were included in the 
final testing of the senior class. The 
second column of each item of the test 
combines the “transfer” students in the 
averaged results while the first column 
includes only those students who had 
remained at the college for four years. 
In almost every instance the inclusion 
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of the “transfers” lowered the aver- 
ages. This seems to indicate that the 
reading habits of the “transfer” stu- 
dents were low at the time of entrance 
to their original college, although we 
are unable to substantiate this, or 
that the reading procedures developed 
in the first college were inadequate. 
If this is true we will find it necessary 
to develop more rigid controls in the 
matter of accepting transfer students. 
There may be required special courses, 


ground of the students whose improve- 
ment was 3-0 and above with the stu- 
dents who improved less than 2-0. 
While this is an arbitrary selection of 
students it was felt that the over- 
lapping found in a middle group would 
reveal little that would aid us in this 
analysis. It can be readily observed 
that the more advanced group (1) had 
fathers engaged in higher type occu- 
pations. There is little difference be- 
tween the groups with respect to the 


TABLE III 


OccuPATIONS AND EpucaTIONs OF FATHERS COMPARED FOR 
SELECTED GROUPS OF STUDENTS 


























Groups Groups 
Occupation Education —___—— 

S|} 3 1 2 
RROPORBION ON 6.6.5:4.5:0:8 s0etein' 4% G9| Callewe: Grads. ccc... c.s cco 8% 10% 
ORIN 5 /40idus cise raciieies 8 Attended GOs «6.6 co ces 4 0 
11 REESE Sites ana 32 15 Hioh. Sele, Grad... ....0ce 8 10 
Se Ch ra 12 15 Attended High Sch.........| 32 25 
RIDERS. oca'3 eckraiss. $a 12 15 Below High Sch........... 48 50 
PREM Tie cS5. 4530s, «a, aves ccate 32 45 








apart from the regular ones, which will 
be designed to overcome the difficulties 
which are present in these students at 
the time of the transfer. 

There is good reason to believe that 
some students are able to progress at 
amore rapid rate than others. It would 
be interesting to know what the factors 
are which make for this difference. We 
are inclined to believe in the theory 
that native ability is important in in- 
dividual difference yet we have come 
to hope that the high schools will have 
sent on only those students whose abil- 
ities are very nearly on the same level. 
If we accept this assumption we must 
look elsewhere for the causes of the 
differences in the rate of improvement 
in reading. Table III compares two 
elements of the socio-economic back- 


education of their fathers. No startling 
revelations are present here but it does 
appear that there are effects upon the 
child which are in some way reflections 
of the kind of employment the father 
has been engaged in. We will want to 
keep this in mind in our educational 
direction of the students. 

When there is proof that a condi- 
tion exists we must then seek ways of 
removing it. This study of the im- 
provement in reading seems to indi- 
cate that there is need for improving 
instruction to a point where we may 
expect a normal development in read- 
ing skills from our students. From the 
analyses included above we have ob- 
served the following: 

(1). That the reading levels of the 

entering students are far below 
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those we should desire for peo- 
ple who are to attempt the 
work of the college. 

(2). That the several curricula of 
the college show great variance 
in their success in fostering a 
normal improvement in read- 
ing. 

(3). That there can be assumed to 
be influences in the back- 
ground, other than those of the 
formal education they received, 
which may retard the normal 
growth in desirable reading 
habits. 


Since education does not end with the 


graduation of the student from the 
college it is imperative that efforts be 
made to make it possible for the indi- 
vidual to continue to grow through 
reading. This is a challenge to all levels 
of the educational system. It will be 
the responsibility of the elementary 
school, the high school, and the college 
to improve the reading habits of the 
students who pass through their 
courses. If this can be done we will 
begin to see a better product from 
each of the levels of the system and 
a consequent reduction of “passing the 
buck” in the attempt to place blame 
for work poorly done. 
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Informal Post-Graduate Education of 
College-Bred Negroes 


HAROLD E. FARMER 


In the doctors’ cloak room of a Ne- 
gro hospital not long ago, I came upon 
a discussion of the third term in office 
for the American president, a contrast 
of the principles and policy of the two 
major political parties, how the New 
Deal democrat differs from the Jeffer- 
sonian, the question of money, the 
gold standard, and so on as these dis- 
cussions commonly wander without re- 
gard for argumentation or the fallacies 
of logic. These gentlemen were physi- 
cians, presumably the best educated 
men in Negro society, having both col- 
lege and professional school degrees; 
yet here were questions of current, 
vital interest to all American citizens 
under debate scarcely above the level 
of the man in the street who gets all 
of his information from tabloid news- 
papers. It is a sad commentary upon 
our social intercourse that though 
marked by good manners and a gen- 
tility of greater than veneer-depth in 
SOME quarters, yet it lacks that cul- 
tivation born of a taste for books and 
love of learning. 

It is not enough in this modern day 
of advantage and opportunity to ar- 
rogate this intellectual indolence to the 
fact that the American Negro has en- 
joyed but seventy-five years of free- 
dom and consequently cannot be ex- 
pected to assimilate so soon the culture 
of an older race in point of freedom. 
This is utter nonsense. The social 
background of Negroes in the best 
American colleges in the twentieth cen- 
tury is such that it requires exactly 


four years to acquire an introduction 
to the entire history of Western 
thought consistent with the liberal tra- 
dition; that in graduation is the in- 
herent challenge to keep the contact 
unbroken with books and learning the 
balance of one’s life so that informed, 
intelligent opinion might elucidate 
or enliven polite conversation; that 
the table talk before our children 
and our living room excursions might 
reflect good education and thus the 
best of breeding. To the college-bred 
I know of no book of cultural in- 
tent as difficult to master as the 
expositions of the leading systems of 
bridge; yet in almost every home 
one can get into sound and serious 
debate quickly on the strategy of 
bridge. Probably bridge is swankier 
than books in the theory of the leisure 
class after the manner of Thorstein 
Veblen. It is because our so-called 
intelligentsia have never appreciated 
the relationship of books to their frame 
of reference and how out of such a 
proper relationship the whole structure 
of genuine and permanent social dis- 
crimination must rest, and how great 
the influence of refinement upon the 
intercourse of our private lives—in- 
deed this is the key to the indigenous 
culture of the whole race in this coun- 
try. Fine feathers most certainly do 
not make fine birds: a lucky boor with 
all the trappings or accoutrements of 
the landed gentry is far more ob- 
noxious than before his stroke of for- 
tune—and some have been to college. 
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Compare the college-bred, second 
generation, European peasant-immi- 
grant in his literary societies, book 
clubs and even scientific meetings; one 
encounters an intellectual experience 
at once illuminating, stimulating and 
completely satisfying to those who are 
lonely for that type of contact. The 
Negro cannot plead economic status 
here; this way of life costs nothing— 
at least no more than other avocations 
common among our educated classes. 
The cultural lives of our white class- 
mates from Williams, Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Bowdoin, Pennsylvania, Dart- 
mouth can be demonstrated to be so 
much richer than ours ten years after 
graduation. The same is true after we 
leave the influence of the great teach- 
ers at Atlanta, Howard, Fisk, Morgan, 
Dillard or Lincoln. Collegiate, classi- 
cal, liberal education is the same in 
substance, under good auspices, the 
world over. There is a body of knowl- 
edge to be dealt with that constitutes 
the key to all antiquity and all ex- 
perience has shown that a mature un- 
derstanding of the past offers the 
clearest interpretation of the present 
and the likeliest prediction of the fu- 
ture—in short, the best preparation for 
life. In the Middle Ages this was done 
through the instrumentality of the 
seven liberal arts divided into the 
quadrivium, or higher division, the 
mathematical sciences: arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy and music; and 
the lower division or trivium which 
included grammar, logic and rhetoric. 
Classical education in the universities 
of Great Britain, of which the univer- 
sities of our country are direct de- 
scendants, comprises the following 
seven liberal arts: archaeology, an- 
thropology, numismatics, epigraphy, 


psychology, philology and geography. 
The details of accomplishment have 
differed down through the years in the 
hands of different educators. This is 
a fascinating subject and the tempta- 
tion is strong right here to expatiate; 
however space forbids. As strange as it 
may seem some of the world’s great- 
est scholars and literary men had no 
formal education beyond elementary 
school. 

How this endearment to books and 
bent for scholarship can be engendered 
from one’s earliest recollections is the 
most entertaining portion of John 
Stuart Mill’s Autobiography—paren- 
thetically, compare the early environ- 
mental influences around Boston and 
Quincy in The Education of Henry 
Adams, an autobiography of another 
famous gentleman. His father, James 
Mill, had been impressed by the writ- 
ings of the great English thinker, John 
Locke (Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education, 1693). David Ricardo (The 
Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation, 1817) and Jeremy Bentham 
(Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, 1789) were 
family friends and frequent visitors. 
Each of these gentlemen has made a 
name for himself in the history of eco- 
nomic theory. A great deal of John 
Stuart Mill’s later writing shows the 
influence of these men. Because of the 
world-wide social changes of our time 
their names come up again and again 
along with Adam Smith, the famous 
Scot, whose Wealth of Nations, 1776, 
Henry Thomas Buckle (History of 
Civilization in England, 1857), 
thought was the most important book 
ever written. Even Plato’s Republic 
and Aristotle’s Politics are brought 
into modern magazine articles dealing 
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with government or economics. 

It is amazing in groups among us 
where reading should be as routine 
and systematic as eating and sleeping 
how much ignorance there is concern- 
ing the great names of our own time. 
Leon Trotsky was assassinated re- 
cently; The New York Times devoted 
nearly a whole page to his life and 
work. Certainly he was something 
more than a bearded maniac with a 
bomb in either hand and a knife in 
his teeth. The doctors who performed 
the autopsy were impressed by the 
size of his brain, one of the biggest 
ever encountered by the Mexican med- 
ical authorities (314 lbs.). As a matter 
of interest the largest brain on record 
was that of Ivan Turgeneff, the Rus- 
sian novelist (4 lbs. 10 oz.) ; the next 
largest, that of Daniel Webster, the 
American statesman. The name of 
Trotsky brings to mind immediately 
Karl Marx’s Das Kapital, 1867 Nico- 
lai Lenin’s Imperialism 1917 and his 
own History of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, 1932, where he proved himself a 
master of prose in developing from its 
background the story of the greatest 
social upheaval in modern times. What 
is the relationship of Nazism, Fascism 
and Marxian Socialism; how can one 
understand present day Europe with- 
out a clear knowledge of these doc- 
trines. The people who read a publi- 
cation of this calibre must represent 
the thinking, reading public; try to 
get some lucid exposition of these doc- 
trines from your educated friends and 
notice what a hodge-podge of confu- 
sion even mention conjures up in their 
minds. Or, to bring it nearer home, is 
the New Deal new; Professor Laski 
in The American Presidency, 1940, 
implies that it is a direct outgrowth 


in social intent of the New Freedom 
of Woodrow Wilson, itself the echo of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Progressivism, 
which in turn is a derivation of Popu- 
lism. If the third term is an issue, it 
might be well to know what the found- 
ing fathers thought of it; what does 
Alexander Hamilton have to say in 
The Federalist Papers, 1787-88, about 
the term of the president and why. 
What is the American way of life 
about which we hear so much today; 
surely it is more complex than sky 
scrapers and baseball—although these 
are distinctly American. What are the 
sources of our traditions; how does 
the Declaration of Independence or 
the Constitution or the Articles of 
Confederation differ in content and 
intent from the Communist Manifesto. 
What did de Tocqueville think of us 
in probably the most famous book 
dealing with the subject, Democracy 
in America, 1835, or the most informed 
foreign observer, James B. Bryce in 
The American Commonwealth, 1888. 
My plea is neither for belief nor dis- 
belief but merely to be informed. 
How does it affect international fi- 
nance and domestic economy to dig 
gold out of one hole in Africa and bury 
it in another hole in Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky as a famous comedian once put 
it. What does inflation mean or going 
off the gold standard. Here the answers 
will be uproariously funny yet the 
intelligent layman’s answer may be 
had for one dollar from Harry Scher- 
man’s Real Danger in Our Gold, 1940. 
These rhetorical questions can be an- 
swered by current reading and there 
are great men writing in both science 
and letters among us today. There is a 
firmly rooted conviction among the 
learned that greatness is a gift of time 
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—even the ages; to this writer this is 
absurd. If the criteria are not clearly 
defined in one’s own mind ten thou- 
sand years will not help the situation; 
what these advocates mean is to wait 
until acclamation is so strong from 
certain respected quarters as to de- 
mand the rout of obscurity by the 
proclamation of genius; then these 
timid souls feel safe in acquiescence. 
When a new book is released it is 
amusing to note how even the very 
phraseology of the outstanding critics 
is repeated in the columns of the lesser 
lights indicating that they were more 
impressed by the review than by the 
book. Although there are scores of 
great men in the history of art and 
science who were recognized by their 
contemporaries, it is not a common 
occurrence. Copernicus is said to have 
remarked on finishing his classic 
treatise On the Revolution of Celestial 
Spheres, 1548, that he would wait a 
hundred years for a reader as God 
had waited a thousand years for an 
observer. One thing is certain; he 
might have still been unknown but for 
some scholar’s intellectual curiosity. 
Seated one day among some college 
men from whom I am ever trying to 
keep myself up to date in all depart- 
ments of learning, I asked for a simple 
exposition of Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity. My informer replied that there 
were not a dozen men in the world 
who understood it, which of course is 
ridiculous; he was one who conceived 
of college as “taking” a number of 
courses leading to a degree for a job 
and after that forget everything. If 
Newton, Kepler or Max Planck can 
be explained to non-scientists, anyone 
can be. The essence of astronomy is 
mathematics; yet Sir James Jeans and 


Sir Arthur Eddington have written 
some exceedingly readable and de- 
lightful books on the subject for popu- 
lar consumption. Think of the store 
of information one must keep up to 
date to remain an expert on a radio 
program like Information Please! In- 
vitation to Learning! See how many 
you can answer as you listen; it is 
fun to be intelligent and well-informed. 

Was Freud a sex-simple old man 
or was he one of the greatest psycholo- 
gists of all time; pick up his /nterpre- 
tation of Dreams, 1913, or The Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, 
1917, in the second-hand stalls. Three 
Contributions to the Sexual Theory is 
not so easily obtained. Read them and 
then know whether the critics’ label of 
“Freudian” on every risqué situation 
in current fiction is accurate, rather 
than repeat the accusation with icy 
sophistication as if you knew what you 
were talking about. What did you 
know of Bertrand Russell before the 
rescission of his lectureship in New 
York recently. Why has Thomas 
Mann been called by responsible peo- 
ple the greatest living man of letters. 
Of Richard Wright, Peter Monro Jack, 
a seasoned critic, wrote in the New 
York Times Book Review March 3, 
1940: “certainly Native Son declares 
Richard Wright’s importance, not 
merely as the best Negro writer, but 
as an American author as distinctive 
as any of those now writing.” About 
the same time the Negro reviewer for 
The Philadelphia Afro-American, 
which reaches many more Negroes 
than The New York Times, released 
a scathing rebuke upon the head of 
Mr. Wright for writing the piece that 
ranks him as the best, native Negro 
novelist America has produced. Do 
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you know who exercised the better 
critical judgment or are you entangled 
in the mire of racial sentiment. There 
is a school of Negro thought to whom 
truth and right are terms of conven- 
ience; to them all issues are matters of 
opinion or propaganda serving selfish 
ends. 

If you would treat your very soul 
with fine writing about a fine subject 
read The Flowering of New England 
and New England: Indian Summer by 
Van Wyck Brooks. Here you will learn 
how the culture of America grew out 
of a love of books and scholarship. If 
you have always shunned archaeology 
and anthropology as recondite matters 
for savants try Stanley Casson’s Dis- 
covery of Man, 1939; it is most enter- 
taining and instructive. Who has 
written a most interesting and authori- 
tative account of the Negro’s big busi- 
ness, rich in biographical material— 


M. S. Stuart in An Economic Detour, 
1940. 

With these sketchy remarks that 
have come to mind on a holiday after- 
noon I have tried to describe an ir- 
regular habit of life among our upper 
classes unbecoming educated people; 
it has farther reaching influence on our 
national progress than I am capable 
of expressing. I have indicated how 
life about us might be made more 
intelligible and enjoyable by the sim- 
ple expedient of reading. The bizarre 
method of asking questions I had no 
intention of answering I hope will spur 
closer contact with current literature. 
I suffer from the same limitations as 
those from whom I have tried to get 
help; probably that is why my sense 
of frustration or exasperation is so 
keen. There is no finer tribute from 
one’s friends than the deserved epi- 
taph: Scholar and Gentleman. 





A Comparative Clinical Study of Delinquent 
and Non-Delinquent Negro Boys* 


FREDERICK P. WATTS 


THE Group APPROACH TO Factors 
IN DELINQUENCY 

Many investigations have been 
made and much has been written con- 
cerning causative factors in juvenile 
delinquency. Prominent among the 
causes that have been set forth are 
low intelligence, emotional instability, 
psychopathic and poor 
home and other environmental con- 
ditions. Most of the studies have been 
of a statistical nature with variations 
in emphasis upon the different factors. 
Control-group comparisons have been 
made in a number of instances, but 
in most cases the degree of control 
has been inadequate. In numerous 
cases the delinquents have been com- 
pared with groups from the general 
population, and frequently without 
regard to age or sex. Data on the con- 
trol groups have been obtained usually 
from records already compiled. Dif- 
ferences found between the delin- 
quent and non-delinquent groups have 


yersonality 
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been designated as causative factors 
in delinquency. 

Some writers have emphasized the 
inadequacy of the control-group ap- 
proach, even at its best, for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of individual 
cases, although admitting that the 
data can be used to an advantage in 
programs for children who present be- 
havior problems. However, it seems to 
the writer that, if group investiga- 


tions, adequately controlled, reveal 


certain factors or traits much more or 
less prevalent in one group than in the 


other, these factors or traits might be 
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looked upon as being associated in 
some way with delinquent behavior. 
It would seem better, nevertheless, to 
designate these factors as associated 
with, rather than causative of, delin- 
quency. It is true some might be 
designated as causes, either direct or 
indirect, but others might be more 
correctly considered as results of de- 
linquent behavior or of the particular 
circumstances under which delin- 
quents are more frequently found. 

In this work we shall be interested 
in discovering whether there are dif- 
ferences in certain abilities, attitudes, 
interests, and the like, between a de- 
linquent and non-delinquent group, 
adequately controlled, without em- 
phasizing the causal nature of any 
differences that might appear. Results 
obtained from an investigation of this 
sort might be beneficial in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of delinquency or 
in indicating the educational and vo- 
cational adjustment of the delinquent 
group so far as any group study 
could indicate what must be admitted 
in an individual matter. Nevertheless, 
these group studies do suggest certain 
probable satisfactory procedures for 
the individual case. 


TRENDS IN THE StTupy OF 
DELINQUENCY 
The first approaches to the study of 
the delinquent, in this case the adult 
eriminal, were anthropological in na- 
ture. Lambroso’s! work is well known 


*The writer wishes to express his grati- 
tude to Dr. Morris S. Viteles, who spon- 


sored this study, and to Dr. Howard H. 
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as pointing out certain physical char- 
acteristics of the criminal. Later came 
Lombroso’s opponent, Goring? who 
criticized unfavorably the former’s 
work but, nevertheless, apparently re- 
placed Lombroso’s anthropological 
type with a mental type. Finally, 
there is Hooton? who believed Gor- 
ing’s work to be as unscientific as that 
of Lombroso. Hooton’s findings sup- 
port the general trend of Lombroso’s 
results, but caution us in the applica- 
tion of group findings in individual 
cases. 

Fink‘ gives an excellent account of 
the study of causation of crime in the 
United States prior to 1915. He em- 
phasizes the importance of the work 
of Healy in marking the transition 
from the old to the new points of view 
in crime causation. Healy’s contribu- 
tion, through numerous case studies, 
was destructive to the concept of the 
delinquent as a “type.” The criminal 
is revealed as an individual function- 
ing in an environment and responding 
to various psychological situations. 

With the advent of the intelligence 
tests, more attention was drawn to the 
intellectual status of the delinquent. 
Freeman® summarizes this early work. 





Long and Mr. Wendell P. Tucker, who made 
the non-delinquent and delinquent groups, 
respectively, available for study. The writer 
is grateful also to the General Education 
Board for financing this project. 

*C. Lombroso, Crime: Its Causes and 
Remedies, Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 
1911. Pp. 471. 

aG, Goring, The English Convict. 
Abridged Ed. London: H.M, Stationery 
Office, 1919. Pp. 275. 

*E. A. Hooton, The American Criminal, 
an Anthropological Study. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1939. 

‘A. E. Fink, Causes of Crime. Philadel- 
phia : University of Pennsylvania, 1938. Pp. 


°F. N. Freeman, Menial Tests. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. pp. 427- 


Results of the investigations give 
widely varying percentages of feeble- 
mindedness. Freeman concludes that 
“The lowest grades of menta) defec- 
tives are undoubtedly incapable of re- 
sponsible conduct, but this can hardly 
be said of those of more moderate de- 
grees of defect, and for the great bulk 
of human beings, intellectual capacity 
appears to be only a subordinate con- 
tributing factor in conduct.” 

Later there arose a tendency to 
consider factors other than intelli- 
gence in delinquency.® The emotional 
aspects of the individual’s life were 
emphasized in misconduct. The delin- 
quents were usually found to be more 
emotionally unstable than the non- 
delinquents. Other aspects of per- 
sonality, including principally char- 
acter, were also investigated. 

The latest significant trend in the 
study of delinquency is represented 
by the work of Healy and Bronner’ 
who, through their investigations of 
pairs of delinquent and non-delin- 
quent ordinary siblings and non- 
identical twins, find that the family 
relationships stand out most promi- 





°J. W. Bridges and E. K. Bridges, A 
Psychological Study of Juvenile Delinquents 
by Group Methods. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1: No. 5, 1926. : 

R. P. Daniel, A Psychological Study of 
Delinquent and Non-Delinquent Negro 
Boys. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. Pp. 56. : 

G. C. Loofbourow and N, Keys, “A Group 
Test of Problem Behavior Tendencies in 
Junior High School Boys,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 24: No. 9, 641-653, 
1933. 

Ellen Mathews, “A Study of Emotional 
Stability in Children by Means of a Ques- 
tionnaire,’ Journal of Delinquency, 8:1-40, 
1923. 

7™W. Healy and A. F. Bronner, New 
Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 226. 
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nently as the cause of the delinquent 
behavior. They find, too, that our 
American ideology is conducive to de- 
linquency. 


THE NATURE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 
The purpose of this study is to com- 
pare the results of the investigation of 
certain psychological aspects of de- 
linquent and non-delinquent Negro 
boys with age and I.Q. held constant. 
The specific aims of this study, then, 
are to determine whether there are: 
(1) differences in competency to re- 
spond to concrete situations as meas- 
ured by standardized tests; (2) dif- 
ferences in emotional stability and 
tendencies toward problem behavior 
as measured by personality tests; (3) 
differences in social maturity as meas- 
ured by a social maturity scale; (4) 
relationships among the various tests 
administered, and (5) differences in 
habits, interests, and attitudes as de- 
termined through a questionnaire. 
This study differs from other in- 
vestigations of this type in that age, 
race, sex, and I.Q. are held constant. 
Further, there is the application for 
the first time of the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale to any group of delin- 
quents that is compared with a con- 
trolled group of non-delinquents. This 
study, however, is interested in only a 
limited number of factors that might 
be associated with delinquency. The 
application to members of a particu- 
lar race constitutes a probable limita- 
tion as well as a contribution. Finally, 
only boys between 14 and 16 years 
of age, inclusive, with an I.Q. average 
of approximately 77, have been 
studied. This investigation, then, is 
a contribution to the study of delin- 
quency within certain limits. 
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METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The subjects in this investigation 
were 92 delinquent Negro boys in the 
Industrial Home School for Colored 
Children in the District of Columbia 
and 91 non-delinquent Negro boys of 
the same age group selected from the 
same schools the delinquents attended 
before commitment to the Industrial 
Home by the Juvenile Court. All of 
the boys in the group were between 
14 and 16 years of age. Each had 
reached his 14th birthday and none 
had reached his 17th at the time of the 
investigation. The average age for the 
delinquents was 15-2; and for the 
non-delinquents, 14-11.° The following 
tabulation gives the age distribution 
of the groups: 











Age Del. N-Del. 
14-14-11 40 55 
15-15-11 38 22 
16-16-11 14 14 

Mean Age 15-2 14-11 
Standard Deviation <a .74 





Only those individuals in the public 
schools were selected who were re- 
ported by their teachers not to be 
behavior problems. All the delin- 
quents had been committed to the in- 
stitution by the Juvenile Court, and 
had been there not more than one 
year. 

While more than 92 delinquents and 
91 non-delinquents were examined yet 
all the results were not used because, 
for one reason or another—illness, 
dropping out of school, absconding 
from the institution, etc—they were 
not available for the complete investi- 
gation. In most cases data were used 


’Slight differences in composition of the 
groups will be mentioned later. 
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only from those subjects who were 
administered the complete battery of 
tests.° A few cases were added for the 
Character Education Inquiry Pupil 
Data Sheet study. There was practi- 
cally no change in average I.Q. or 
age.?? 

The average Otis I.Q. for the delin- 
quent group was 77.3 with a standard 
deviation of 14.1; for the non- 
delinquents it was 76.7 with a stand- 
ard deviation of 12.4. The range for 
the delinquents was from 50 to 114 
and for the non-delinquents. from 50 
to 105. Although the 1.Q.’s of each 
group extended rather low on the Otis, 
no subjects were used in this investi- 
gation whose reading disability ren- 
dered them unfit for certain group 
tests. In cases of doubt, the writer de- 
termined whether the individual was 
able to read the personality tests by 
having the subject read parts of them 
to him. The subjects were instructed 
to ask the meaning of any words they 
did not know, except in those cases 
where an explanation would in- 
validate the results. All the answers to 
questions on the adaptation of the 
Pupil Data Sheet were filled by the 
examiner. 

The delinquents ranged from the 
fourth through the tenth grade, but 
there was only one delinquent in the 
tenth. The non-delinquents ranged 
from the fourth through the ninth 
grade. The average grade for both 
groups was 6.5, which may be in- 

*Only 85 delinquents were available for 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale and the 
Detroit Manual Ability Task. Their average 
I.Q. was 77.2, with a sigma of 142. There 
was no difference in average age of group. 

Eight cases were added to the delin- 
quent group and 9 to the non-delinquent. 
Average age of each total group was 15, 


an average I.Q. for delinquent group 77.2 
and for non-delinquent 768. 
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terpreted as the last half of the sixth. 
The distribution of grades is given 
in the following tabulation: 














Number Number 
Grade 

Del. N-Del. 

4 12 3 

5 12 18 

6 22 37 

7 23 6 

8 18 18 

9 5 9 

10 1 0 
Mean Grade 6.5 6.5 
Standard Deviation 1.6 1.4 





The materials employed in this in- 
vestigation were as follows: 
1. The Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability, Form A 
2. The Detroit Manual Ability 
Task 
3. The Healy Pictorial Completion 
II 
4. The Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test 
5. The Woodworth-Mathews Per- 
sonal Data Sheet 
6. The Personal Index 
7. The Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale 
8. An Adaptation of the 
Pupil Data Sheet 
9. Case histories of the delinquents. 
All the tests were administered by 
the investigator. Having all the tests 
and materials administered by one 
individual caused the investigation to 
be extended over a longer period of 
time, but the writer believes the 
greater validity of the results more 
than compensates for the duration of 
the investigation. Fifty delinquents 
and fifty non-delinquents were exam- 
ined during the school year 1937-38, 
and approximately sixty delinquents 
and sixty non-delinquents during the 


C.E.I. 
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school year 1938-39. As stated previ- 
ously, all the results were not used 
because of the failure of some subjects 
to complete the whole battery. 

The group tests were administered 
to the delinquents in groups of about 
the same size as those of non-delin- 
quents. However, some of the groups 
of non-delinquents were smaller, be- 
cause of the impracticability of 
getting as many of them together at 
one time. All the delinquents were in 
one place, but the non-delinquents 
were scattered in schools in different 
sections of the city. 


COMPARISON OF THE DELINQUENT AND 
Non-DELINQUENT GROUPS 


The Competency of the Groups to 
Respond to Concrete 
Situations 

The types of competency measured 
by tests given in this section have at 
various times and by various authors 
been referred to as mechanical ability, 
manual ability, motor ability, concrete 
intelligence, mechanical intelligence, 
perceptual ability, and apperceptive 
ability. In all cases concrete, non- 
verbal situations have been involved. 
The writer believes one gets nearer 
the truth, then, if he considers the 
tests reported in this section as simply 
measuring the competency of the 
groups to respond to concrete situa- 
tions. 

Previous investigations in which 
abilities of this type have been meas- 
ured are pertinent. In only one case, 
however, the Healy Completion II, 
do we find results obtained from any 
of the tests used here. Slawson’™ found 


“J. Slawson, The Delinquent Boy: A 
Socio-Psychological Study. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, 1926. Pp. 477. 





the delinquent boy to be equal to the 
non-delinquent in mechanical apti- 
tude. He stressed superiority of the 
performance of the delinquent boys 
on the Stenquist Test of Mechanical 
Aptitude over their performance on a 
test of general intelligence. Hirsch,’ 
discussing the intelligence and me- 
chanical ability of delinquents as 
measured by the Binet Scale and 
Ferguson Tests, respectively, and 
using norms for comparison, states, 
referring to his tables, 


The preceding tables demonstrated the dis- 
parity between the delinquent’s general 
intelligence and his mechanical ability, in 
contrast with the records made by the non- 
delinquents. The above low correlations sug- 
gest that even within the delinquent group 
there is no significant association of gen- 
eral intelligence and mechanical ability, 
with the exceptions of very low Binet I.Q.’s. 
This is to say that with the exceptions 
noted, juvenile delinquents are, not only 
inferior in general intelligence and good 
in mechanical ability, but also their spe- 
cific Binet I.Q.’s have little association with 
their individual mechanical ability. 


The correlation between the Binet and 
the Ferguson was found by Hirsch to 
be .025 + .0324. Rogers states that 
“Clinical experience would indicate 
that this ‘manual-mindedness’ is 
typical not only of the children in all 
institutions, but also of problem chil- 
dren coming to our behavior clinics.”** 
Healy and Bronner’* state that in- 
stead of the delinquents showing rela- 
tively more ability to work manually 
with concrete problems, and particu- 
larly with tests for mechanical ability, 


2H. D. M. Hirsch, Dynamic Causes of 
Juvenile Crime. Cambridge: Sci-Art Pub- 
lishers, 1937. pp. 92-101. 

%C_R. Rogers, The Clinical Treatment 
of the Problem Child. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1939. pp. 136. 

Healy and Bronner, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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it was the other way around, the non- 
delinquents did somewhat better. 
They state further that: 

We were interested in having our psychol- 
ogists give a special test for apperceptive 
abilities, Pictorial Completion Test II, be- 
cause it was thought possible that differ- 
ences in capacity for this type of reasoning 
ability might occur in the two groups. The 
results failed to show much—only ten per 
cent of the non-delinquents did distinctly 
better than the delinquents. 


In this study of the competency of 
the groups to respond to concrete 
situations, the Detroit Manual Abil- 
ity Task, the Healy Completion II, 
and the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
were used. 

The Detroit Manual Ability Task. 
—The Manual Ability Task is com- 
posed of three tests. The first requires 
the subject to screw together bolts 
and nuts of different sizes and place 
them in holes in a board. In the sec- 
ond test the subject is required to 
pack blocks from one box to another. 
In the third test the subject must 
take blocks from a box and place them 
on a strip of wood. The test is capable 
of both quantitative and qualitative 
interpretations. 

Table I gives the results obtained 
from the two groups on each of the 
separate tests and the whole test. 


Since a critical ratio, ——, of at 
least 3 is necessary to indicate a 
significant difference, it can be readily 
seen that there is no indication of a 
significant difference between the two 
groups on this test of manual ability 
when the total scores are considered. 
The delinquents do excel, however, 
on one test, test II, but the critical 
ratio is extremely small, .55. The 
greatest differences and the largest 
critical ratios are in favor of the 
superiority of the non-delinquents on 
tests I and II. We are forced to con- 
clude, however, that there are no 
significant quantitative differences be- 
tween the two groups. 

The Healy Pictorial Completion 
IT.—This is a picture-completion test 
in which the subjects are required to 
select pieces which best complete the 
sense of the pictures.*° Healy con- 
siders this as a test of apperception. 
The individual is required to perceive 
relationships in certain life situations, 
many of them social in nature. This 
test differs from the previous ones dis- 
cussed in that it depends not at all 
upon manual manipulation or spatial 
perception, but is similar to them in 


1 W. Healy, Pictorial Completion Test II. 
Chicago: C. H. Stoelting Co., 1921. Pp. 16. 


TABLE I 


THE CoMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF DELINQUENT AND Non-DELINQUENT NeEarRO Boys 
ON THE Detroit Manual Ability Task 


























D 
Test rein me | oD = 
Del. N-Del. Del. N-Del. o Diff. 
1 48.78 §1.31 7.80 9.69 2.53 1.32 1.91 
2 131.4 129.57 24.40 19.40 1.83 3.33 .55 
3 94.06 99.16 19.08 19.20 5.10 2.87 1.78 
Totals* 279.00 278.56 38.10 34.20 .44 5.47 .08 








* Totals are obtained from totals for each test and not from total averages for the tests as given in Test 1, 2, 


and 3 of the table. 
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that it does present concrete situa- 
tions. 

No significant difference was found 
between the two groups on this test, 
as is indicated by the following tabu- 
lation: 


Again it can be seen that there is 
no significant difference between the 
two groups, but the difference that 
does exist between the averages is in 
favor of the delinquents. When in- 
telligence is held constant, then, there 











D 
Subjects M o Diff. o Diff. ——— 
o Diff. 
Delinquent 47 .65 17.20 3.60 2.57 1.40 


Non-Delinquent 51.25 17.65 





The difference that was found, how- 
ever, was in favor of the non-delin- 
quent group. The small critical ratio 
shows the difference not to be signifi- 
cant. The finding here is in accord 
with that of Healy and Bronner men- 
tioned previously. 

The Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test—The only paper and pencil test, 
and the only group test, used in con- 
nection with this part of the investiga- 
tion was the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, revised form B. This test is 
one of the Minnesota Mechanical Ap- 
titude Battery. It is composed of 64 
tests in each of which there is one 
form which is in two or more sepa- 
rated parts, and four others forms 
that have been divided by lines. In 
each test the observer is required to 
show what form divided by lines the 
separated form would be like if it were 
fitted together. This is a test of spatial 
perception. The relation of this test to 
general intelligence is fully realized. 


is no significant difference between the 
two groups in spatial perception and 
the “mental manipulation” of the 
forms. The delinquents seemed to 
have a little more difficulty than the 
non-delinquents in comprehending the 
nature of the test, but as soon as in- 
sight was gained there appeared, as 
the results show, no significant differ- 
ence. 

Summary.—No significant differ- 
ences exist between delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys on a test of 
manual ability, Detroit Manual Abil- 
ity Task, and other tests requiring 
responses to concrete _ situations, 
Healy Pictorial Completion II, Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board, when age 
and intelligence are held constant. It 
seems, then, that the “manual 
mindedness”—‘“mechanical ability,” 
etc.—of delinquent groups has been 
stressed to too great an extent. Ac- 
cording to this investigation, when 
1.Q. and age are held constant, there is 














The results of this test are as follows: no more superiority of so-called 
D 
Subjects M o Diff. o Diff. — 
o Diff. 
Delinquents 22.70 12.05 1.85 1.69 1.09 


Non-Delinquents 20.85 10.70 
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manual ability and ability to respond 
to other concrete situations over 
general intelligence in the delinquent 
group than there is in the non- 
delinquent. 


Emotional Stability and Tendencies 
Toward Problem Behavior 


The tests used for the determina- 
tion of emotional stability and tend- 
encies toward problem behavior were 
the Woodworth-Mathews Personal 
Data Sheet and the Personal Index 


factory for differentiating between the 
delinquents and _ non-delinquents. 
Daniel, who used all Negro boys as 
subjects, found no difference between 
the means of the delinquent and prob- 
lem boys, but a reliable difference be- 
tween the means of each of the groups 
and the non-problem boys. An item 
analysis revealed further differences 
between the groups. 

The results of the present investiga- 
tion revealed the following compara- 
tive data: 











D 
Subjects M o Diff. o Diff. —_— 
o Diff. 
Delinquents 16.42 9.56 
Non-Delinquents 15.90 9.64 -52 1.42 37 





by Loofbourow and Keys. The tests 
will be treated separately and then 
the relationship between the two con- 
sidered in another section. 

The Woodworth-Mathews Personal 
Data Sheet—The Mathews’ test con- 
tains a number of questions to which 
the individual is to respond by answer- 
ing “yes” or “no.” The score is the 
number of unfavorable responses. The 
higher the score, then, the greater the 
emotional instability. Several studies 
of delinquent boys have been made 
with the Mathews’ test. 

Among these investigations we have 
the studies of Bridges and Bridges," 
Slawson,'? Asher and Haven,'* and 
Daniel.’® In each case, except the in- 
vestigation of Asher and Haven, the 
Mathews’ test was found to be satis- 

* Bridges and Bridges, op. cit. 

“Slawson, op. cit. 

* Ft. J. Asher and 8S, E. Haven. “Reactions 
of State Correctional School Boys to the 
Questions of an Emotional Inventory,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, 14:96-106, 


1930. 
* Daniel, op. cit. 


It can be seen that there is posi- 
tively no significant difference between 
the two groups. The little difference 
in favor of the non-delinquents is not 
significant. 

The Personal Index—This is a per- 
sonality examination by Loofbourow 
and Keys for the detection of attitudes 
indicative of problem behavior. Ac- 
cording to the authors, while the test 
was originally standardized upon boys 
of seventh and ninth grade standing, 
it has proved useful with other groups. 
The test is composed of three parts, 
False Vocabulary, Social Attitudes, 
and Adjustment Questionnaire. The 
highest index possible is 153. The 
higher the index, the greater the in- 
dication of problem behavior. 

Loofbourow and Keys”? have used 
the Index with delinquent and non- 
delinquent groups. They found the 
mean score of one group of 100 prob- 

*G. C. Loofbourow and N. Keys, Per- 


sonal Index Manual. Philadelphia: Educa- 
tional Test Bureau, Inc., 1933. Pp. 8. 
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lem boys to be 68.2 and that of a con- 
trol group of 98, 31.9; and that of an- 
other group of 100 problem boys to 
be 52.3 and that of a control group, 
30.5. The critical ratios were 16.8 and 
10.7, respectively. A bi-serial coeffi- 
cient of .73 + .05 was obtained in the 


ture investigation. The writer’s belief 
is, that many differences have been 
found with these tests because of the 
failure to work with satisfactorily con- 
trolled groups. Loofbourow and Keys 
have observed: “Matching of these 
non-delinquent boys with problem 


TABLE II 
THE COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF THE DELINQUENT AND NON-DELINQUENT Groups 
ON THE Personal Index 














Mean o Diff. D 
Test Between} o Diff. |————— 
Del. N-Del. Del. N-Del. Means o Diff. 
False 
Vocabulary 9.49 8.14 8.13 8.13 1.35 1.20 1.12 
Social Attitudes 7.42 8.53 8.01 8.13 1 ee (2! 1.19 .93 
Questionnaire 22.75 24.00 13.35 13.90 1.25 2.01 .62 
Personal Index 
(Tot. Scores) 40.05 40.15 22.35 22.15 .10 3.28 .03 


























first case, and one of .77 + .05 in the 
second. 

The two groups used in the present 
investigation, as can be seen from 
Table II, yielded no significant differ- 
ences on any of the three tests or in 
the total score. Paradoxically, every 
test except “False Vocabulary” was in 
favor of the delinquent group. The 
total score was slightly in favor of 
the delinquents. As already stated, 
however, none of these differences was 
significant. 

Summary.—Two tests of personal- 
ity, the Woodworth-Mathews Personal 
Data Sheet, and the Personal Index 
by Loofbourow and Keys, failed to 
differentiate between the two groups 
studied. According to these tests, then, 
the two groups do not show differences 
in emotional stability and tendencies 
toward problem behavior. Whether 
there are no differences between the 
groups in this respect or the tests 
simply do not reveal the differences re- 
mains to be determined by some fu- 


cases on the basis of intelligence and 
age resulted in obtaining non-delin- 
quent groups which were themselves 
largely composed of near problem 
boys.’*? The writer was careful in his 
selection of cases, however, to use as 
subjects only those boys who were 
designated by their teachers as being 
satisfactory in deportment, and who 
had no court record. The statement of 
the authors would seem to indicate 
that there is some kind of relationship 
between age, intelligence, and scores 
on the Index. 

If we assume that the tests used in 
this section are valid, then we are 
forced to conclude that the two groups 
do not differ in emotional stability 
and problem behavior tendencies. 


The Social Maturity of the Groups 
The social maturity of the two 
groups was measured by the Vine- 
*G. C. Loofbourow and N. Keys, “A 
Group Test of Problem Behavior Tend- 


encies in Junior HighSchool Boys,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 14:647, 1933. 
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land Social Maturity Scale by Edgar 
A. Doll.?* According to the author, 
“The Scale provides a definite outline 
of detailed performances in respect to 
which children show a progressive ca- 
pacity for looking after themselves 
and for participating in those activi- 
ties which lead toward ultimate inde- 
pendence as adults.”** Each item on 
the Scale represents a general growth 
in social responsibility. Information 
concerning the subjects may be ob- 
tained from individuals acquainted 
with the subjects, parents, teachers, 
guardians, or it may be obtained in 
some cases from the subject himself. 
Doll and Fitch** have used the Scale 
with delinquent boys. They adminis- 
tered the Scale to 91 delinquent boys, 
58 white and 33 colored. The data 
were combined, since no important 
differences between the two groups 
were shown. They found the median 
social quotient to be 72.5 and the me- 


much, however, of this difference be- 
tween delinquents and the normal 
group is due to differences in intel- 
ligence could not be brought out by 
this study. 

In the present investigation the in- 
formation was obtained from the sub- 
ject himself in all cases and checked 
in approximately 50 per cent of the 
cases in each group by questioning 
another individual acquainted with 
the subject.”> Social ages and social 
quotients were computed from the in- 
formation. 

Both groups of subjects scored over 
the same part of the scale. The 
spread was from item 78 at the begin- 
ning of the ten to eleven year level 
through item 96 at the beginning of 
the eighteen to twenty year level. 

The following tabulation shows that 
the social quotients of the non-delin- 
quents were slightly superior to those 
of the delinquents: 











D 
Subjects M o Diff. o Diff. — 
o Diff. 
Delinquent 95.95 10.34 7 
Non-Delinquent 98.47 11.21 2.52 1.62 1.51 





dian mental quotient 70. Correlation 
of social age with pooled mental ages 
was .50. These authors conclude that 
“Tf this group may be taken as repre- 
sentative, the social competence of de- 
linquents is strikingly below that of 
normal non-delinquents, being chiefly 
in the feeble-minded and _ borderline 
ranges of social competence.” How 





®E. A. Doll, The Vineland Social Ma- 
tunty Scale. The Training School at Vine- 
land, N.J., 1936. Pp. 30. 

* Tbid., p. 1. 

*E. A. Doll and K. A. Fitch, “Social 
Competence of Juvenile Delinquents.” Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 30: 
52-67, 1939. 


The difference is not significant. Al- 
though the group examined by Doll 
and Fitch and the groups in this in- 
vestigation are very similar in intel- 
ligence so far as the central tendencies 
are concerned, Doll’s median was 72.5, 
for the delinquent group in the present 
study, 75.21; yet they differ greatly in 
social quotients, Doll’s 70, and in the 
present study, 95.95 for the delinquent 
group and 98.47 for the non-delin- 
quent. The ages of Doll’s group were 
from 10 to 17. It might be that the 


*No further checking was done, since 
the subject’s own statements appeared valid. 
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restricted age range of the present 
group is important in the difference in 
central tendencies of the social quo- 
tients. The present investigation does 
indicate, however, that there is no dif- 
ference in social competence between 
the two groups of the particular age 


and the Personal Index in the delin- 
quent group was .66 with a PE of 
.384, and in the non-delinquent group 
.54 with a PE of .050. The correlations 
between the two latter tests might in- 
dicate they are measuring to some ex- 
tent common factors. 


TABLE III 
CorRELATIONS BETWEEN THE Otis AND OTHER TESTS IN THE DELINQUENT AND 
Non-DELINQUENT GROUPS 




















| Delinquent Non- Delinquent 
Tests 

| r PEr r PEr 
Mathews | —.19 .069 — .46 .057 
Detroit Manual Ability Task .35 .065 .26 .067 
Healy Pictorial Completion II .19 .069 .22 .067 
Personal Index —.47 .054 — .56 .049 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale 47 .057 .35 - 062 
Minnesota Paper Form Board . 60 044 42 .058 





range studied when intelligence is held 
constant. 


Intercorrelations Among Tests 

Many interesting correlations were 
observed among the various tests ad- 
ministered. Table I1I shows these re- 
lationships. 

The significant correlation between 
the Otis and Minnesota shows that in- 
intelligence is measured to some ex- 
tent by this test of mechanical ability. 
The correlations between the Wood- 
worth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet 
and the Otis and the Personal Index 
and the Otis reveal that intelligence 
seems to be operating in these tests, 
notwithstanding claims to the con- 
trary. There is a tendency, according 
to the test results, for the more in- 
telligent to be more stable. The corre- 
lation between the Personal Index and 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale in 
the delinquent group was —.36 with 
a PE of .063, and in the non-delin- 
quent group — .19, with a PE of .067. 
The correlation between the Mathews 


Habits, Interests, and Attitudes 
of Groups 


In this part of the investigation, an 
adaptation of the Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry Pupil Data Sheet, Sec- 
tion 1 was used. The examiner asked 
each individual the various questions 
and wrote the answers. The results of 
the questionnaire have not been sub- 
mitted to more refined statistical treat- 
ment because in the opinion of the 
writer they are probably somewhat 
inaccurate themselves and are not 
of significance unless fairly great dif- 
ferences are shown between the two 
groups. Differences of this sort, as will 
be seen from the results, did reveal 
themselves in a number of instances. 
The questions asked referred to activi- 
ties during various parts of the day 
and on certain days, time of retiring, 
games enjoyed, frequency of attending 
movies and those liked, membership in 
organizations, etc. The tense was 
changed for the delinquents where 
change was obviously necessary. For 
example, instead of asking the delin- 
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quent what he “does” in the morning 
before going to school, the examiner 
asked him what he did at that time 
before coming to the institution. Ac- 
tivities, etc., that were mentioned by 
3 or 4 delinquents and non-delinquents 
or less have usually been omitted. 
Nine non-delinquents and eight de- 
linquents were added to the groups 
for this study. There was practically 
no change in average I.Q. or age of 
groups. The delinquents’ I.Q. was 77.2, 
non-delinquents’ 76.8. The average age 
for each total group was 15. 

1. What do you usually do in the 
morning before going to school?—The 
results show that the delinquents are 
probably kept busier than the non- 
delinquents. Only 9 per cent of the 
delinquents did no work before school 
as compared with 24 per cent of the 
non-delinquents. This condition might 
have been brought about because, in 
a large number of cases, the delin- 
quents had been living in foster homes 
under the board of public welfare. 
They are commonly called “board 
children.” The results show, too, that 
5 per cent of the delinquent group 
were required to get their own break- 
fast before going to school. Differences 
in going errands before school also 
stand out prominently. 

2. What do you usually do in. the 
afternoon from the time school is out 
until it is time to eat supper?—The 
replies differ the greatest with regard 
to attending movies, and going visit- 
ing. None of the non-delinquent group 
attended the movies during the inter- 
val between leaving school and the 
evening meal, but 15 per cent of the 
delinquent group did so. Only 1 per 
cent of the former group went visiting 
during this time, but 8 per cent of the 


latter. The most frequent answer in 
both groups was “play.” 

3. What do you usually do between 
supper and bedtime?—The answers to 
this question show, again, a larger 
number of delinquents attending mov- 
ing pictures. Probably the difference in 
the frequency with which the mem- 
bers of the groups attend clubs is also 
of significance. In both cases the ac- 
tivities of the delinquents would take 
them out of the home more. 

4. What is your usual bedtime? 
What time do you get up?—The crude 
modal bedtime for both groups is 9:30, 
but 33 per cent of the delinquents re- 
tire after this time as compared to 
only 13 per cent of the non-delin- 
quents. 

No significant differences were 
shown in the times for rising; 62 per 
cent of the delinquents arose between 
7 and 8 and 65 per cent of the non- 
delinquents. 

5. What do you usually do on 
Saturday?—The greatest differences 
in frequencies of answers to this ques- 
tion were in the case of going to movies 
and playing. Eighteen per cent more 
delinquents than non-delinquents at- 
tended the movies, and 12 per cent 
more non-delinquents reported play- 
ing. Ten per cent more delinquents 
worked out on Saturday. 

6. What do you usually do on Sun- 
day?—The greatest differences were in 
going to Sunday school, going to the 
movies and visiting. Twenty-six per 
cent more of the delinquents than 
the non-delinquents attended Sunday 
school, but 13 per cent more of the 
former group went to the movies on 
Sunday. Ten per cent more delinquents 
went visiting. Here, again, is revealed 
the tendency of the delinquents to at- 
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tend the movies and lead more active 
lives than the members of the other 
group. There were 10 per cent more 
delinquents who worked out on Sun- 
day. About two-thirds of each group 
attended church, but 26 per cent more 
delinquents attended Sunday school. 

7. What five or six outdoor games 
do you most enjoy playing?—Baseball 
and football were the games most en- 
joyed by each group. The delinquents 
enjoying football, however, exceeded 
the non-delinquent group by 17 per 
cent. The members of the delinquent 
group who listed basketball exceeded 
the non-delinquents by 32 per cent. It 
is probable that the delinquents par- 
ticipate in more games than the other 
groups, for they listed more. 

8. What indoor games do you most 
enjoy?—The greatest difference in the 
answers to this question was for the 
greater number of delinquents listing 
pool; 31 per cent more of this group 
enjoyed the game. Twenty-three per 
cent more enjoyed checkers and 10 
per cent more listed ping pong. Inas- 
much as it is very unlikely that more 
members of the delinquent group be- 
longed to or were living with families 
that owned pool tables, we conclude 
that many more of the delinquents 
probably visited pool rooms. The 
Y.M.C.A. and some community cen- 
ters do furnish this type of entertain- 
ment, however. The investigator did 
not determine where these individuals 
played pool, because it did not be- 
come apparent that the delinquents 
were exceeding the non-delinquents to 
such an extent in this game until the 
data were tabulated. Seven per cent 
in each group reported that they en- 
joyed no indoor games. The delin- 
quents listed 36 different games alto- 





gether and the non-delinquents 40, but 
the former listed a larger number of 
games. 

9. How many times a week do you 
go to the movies?—The answers to 
this question substantiate, but prob- 
ably not as greatly as one would ex- 
pect, the answers obtained from cer- 
tain previous questions. Three per 
cent of the delinquents said they did 
not go to the movies at all, while no 
member of the non-delinquents made 
this reply; however, 12 per cent of 
the non-delinquents said they seldom 
went, as compared to 5 per cent of the 
delinquents. Nearly half of the non- 
delinquents, 45 per cent, went only 
once a week, and 43 per cent went 
more than once a week. Twenty-four 
per cent of the delinquents went once 
a week and 68 per cent went more than 
once a week, 7 per cent going daily. 

Whether or not the movies contrib- 
uted to the delinquency of these indi- 
viduals is questionable. The writer’s 
guess is that they did not. It is more 
likely that the excessive attendance at 
the movies is a manifestation of lack 
of control by individuals, parents and 
others, who had charge of the delin- 
quents. 

10. What kinds of pictures do you 
like best?—Nine per cent more de- 
linquents like crime and gangster pic- 
tures, but the writer is not inclined to 
attach much, if any, significance to 
this difference. However, the differ- 
ence of 14 per cent favoring the de- 
linquents with regard to “romance” 
is probably significant. It is probable 
that the pictures of this type serve as 
compensatory for the delinquents, 
who probably do not receive as much 
affection as the other group. On the 
other hand, it might be that the de- 
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linquents show more interest in sex. 
The writer is inclined to favor the 
first interpretation, however. 

11. How many times a week do 
you go to dances, parties, etc.?—About 
two-thirds of both groups did not at- 
tend parties, etc. 

12. What sort of books do you like 
best to read?—The delinquents listing 
adventure stories exceed the others 
by 14 per cent, and those liking best 
detective stories exceed the non-de- 
linquents by 9 per cent. These prefer- 
ences reveal the differences in the in- 
terest of the groups. Delinquents also 
exceed by 8 per cent in comic prefer- 
ences. 

13. To what clubs, societies, or 
gangs do you belong?—Forty per cent 
of the non-delinquents and 30 per cent 
of the delinquents belonged to no or- 
ganizations. It seemed a little unusual 
to find 12 per cent more of the delin- 
quents belonged to the Y.M.C.A., but 
membership was probably a part of 
the preventative program. The non- 
delinquents listed 32 organizations or 
clubs altogether, and the other group 
25. 

14. What are the three school sub- 
jects you like best?—Two-thirds of 
each group listed mathematics or 
arithmetic. Eight per cent more de- 
linquents listed shop work. It is prob- 
able that more like it because it pro- 
vides them with a means of being ac- 
tive. The writer has no explanation for 
the difference shown in the liking for 
spelling. The delinquents liking this 
subject exceeded the non-delinquents 
by 15 per cent. 

15. What would you like to do as 
your life work?—Six per cent of the 
delinquents and 16 per cent of the non- 
delinquents did not know what they 


wanted to do as their life work. More 
delinquents than non-delinquents 
wanted to be carpenters and shoe- 
makers and more _ non-delinquents 
wanted to be school teachers and 
government workers. No delinquents 
mentioned the two latter vocational 
interests. It is evident that more delin- 
quents mentioned carpentry and shoe- 
making because they have had some 
training along these lines. It is inter- 
esting to observe the differences in 
vocational interests when the average 
1.Q.’s of the two groups are the same. 

16. Do you earn any money? How 
much a week? How do you earn 
money?—Ninety-six per cent of the 
hundred delinquents said they earned 
some money and 75 per cent of the 
non-delinquents replied in the affirma- 
tive. The members of the delinquent 
group earning less than $1.00 exceed 
the other group by 9 per cent, but 7 
per cent more of the former group 
earn $5.00 or more. Eighteen per cent 
more of the non-delinquents earn be- 
tween $2.00 and $3.00. The earning 
power of the delinquents, as a whole, 
exceeds that of the non-delinquents 
when we take into consideration that 
there are 25 per cent of the non-de- 
linquents who earn nothing at all, as 
compared to 4 per cent of the delin- 
quent group. The trends shown by the 
answers to these questions are prob- 
ably correct, but the validity of the 
exact amounts is questionable. It is 
likely that one group was no more in- 
accurate than the other. The results 
here bear out the tendency of the de- 
linquents to be more active outside 
of the home. The non-delinquents who 
do work, however, appear to have bet- 
ter earning capacity in general than 
the delinquent group. 
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In regard to how the money is 
earned, serving and selling papers was 
mentioned most frequently by a 
greater percentage of each group, but 
11 per cent more of the non-delinquent 
group mentioned it. On the other 
hand, 15 per cent more of the former 
group worked in stores. Nine per cent 
of the non-delinquents did housework, 
as compared to none of the delin- 
quents. The latter group earning 
money carrying market baskets ex- 
ceeded the former by 11 per cent. 
There seems to be a greater tendency, 
then, for the non-delinquent group to 
earn money through serving papers 
and doing housework and a greater 
tendency for the delinquents to do so 
through carrying market baskets and 
working in stores. 

17. How much do you save a week? 
—Only the members of the groups 
earning money were considered in this 
question. The non-delinquents report- 
ing that they saved something ex- 
ceeded the delinquents by 14 per cent. 
Thirty-nine per cent of the non-de- 
linquents saved less than $1.00 per 
week, but only 29 per cent of the de- 
linquents, who saved at all, did so. 

18. Are you ever punished for doing 
something you know you ought not to 
do? About how often? What kinds of 
punishment do you most good? What 
kinds do not do you any good?— 
Ninety-six per cent of the delinquents 
and 92 per cent of the non-delinquents 
said they had been punished for some- 
thing they knew they ought not to have 
done. In replying to the next ques- 
tion, concerning frequency of punish- 
ment, 29 per cent of the non-delin- 
quents were punished only once a 
month and 31 per cent of this group 


reported they were very seldom ever 
punished. There was a much greater 
variation in the replies of the delin- 
quents, the largest percentage, 23 per 
cent being punished once a week. Only 
13 per cent of this group reported they 
were seldom ever punished. These re- 
sults reveal, as probably one would ex- 
pect, much more frequent punishment 
of the delinquent group. 

Replying to the question concerning 
the effectiveness of various kinds of 
punishment, 46 per cent of the non- 
delinquents, as compared with only 30 
per cent of the delinquents, thought 
being kept in was most effective or did 
them most good. More than twice the 
percentage of delinquents, as com- 
pared with the other group believed 
whipping to be most effective. 

19. Have you ever been unable to 
get along with any of your teachers? 
—Twenty-five per cent of the delin- 
quents replied in the affirmative to this 
question, as compared to 14 per cent 
of the non-delinquents. 

20. Do you think your parents are 
unfair to you? Why?—Only 3 per cent 
of the non-delinquents thought their 
parents were unfair, but 8 per cent of 
the delinquents thought either one or 
both parents unfair. Reasons for think- 
ing their parents were unfair given 
by the non-delinquents were: “They 
give brother without giving me.” 
“They go away and don’t write.” One 
would give no reason. The reasons 
given by the delinquents were as fol- 
lows: 

Father spends money for drink. 

Parents should have tried to live to- 
gether. 


Don’t remember seeing mother. 
Whips me for things I did not do. 
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Don’t know where father is. 

Father wouldn’t forgive me. 

Mother beats me for the least thing and 
keeps me in. 

Father does not come to see me. 


Although the difference in the fre- 
quency of the negative replies to this 
question is not great, yet the writer 
believes it is sufficient to indicate a 
greater degree of unsatisfactory atti- 
tudes in the case of the delinquents to- 
ward their parents. The evidence is by 
no means conclusive. 

21. Do parents often give you in- 
formation or advice you think is of 
value to you? What was the informa- 
tion or advice about?—All, except 4 
per cent of each group, answered this 
question in the affirmative. What the 
information or advice was about fell 
into about five classes. The greatest 
differences were in advice about school 
and stealing. There were greater fre- 
quencies in these reports for the de- 
linquents. 

The delinquents were advised a little 
less than the non-delinquents with re- 
gard to their associates. We should ex- 
pect different results here inasmuch as 
we shall see through the answers to a 
subsequent question with regard to 
objections to associates that many 
more parents of the delinquents ob- 
jected. We can probably assume that 
children are advised or given certain 
information about their conduct when 
they show tendencies or overt re- 
sponses in the direction the informa- 
tion or advice is meant to correct. 

22. Do you think your parents pay 
enough attention to you?—Eight per 
cent of the delinquents answered in 
the negative to this question and 4 
per cent of the non-delinquents. Here, 


again, is shown the greater frequency 
of lack of favorable parental attitude 
on the part of the delinquents. 

23. Do you think your parents su- 
pervise you too closely?—Twenty-one 
per cent of the delinquent group 
thought they were supervised too 
closely, as compared to 7 per cent of 
the non-delinquents. 

24. Do you ever go to places of 
amusement with your parents?—The 
negative answers were nearly equal in 
this respect, 21 per cent for the delin- 
quents and 25 per cent for the non- 
delinquents. 

25. Do your parents ever object to 
your associates? Why? Do you think 
they are justified in objecting?—Sixty- 
five per cent of the delinquents said 
that their parents had objected to their 
associates, but only 46 per cent of the 
non-delinquents replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

Forty of the delinquents and the 
same number of the other group gave 
as the reason for the objection that 
their associates were not very good. 
These figures are 62 per cent and 87 
per cent, respectively, of the two 
groups in which the parents did object 
to the associates. Eight per cent of the 
delinquents said that their parents 
just did not want them to associate 
with other boys and 6 per cent of the 
non-delinquents made this statement. 
Seventeen per cent of the delinquents 
and no non-delinquents said their 
parents wanted them to keep out of 
trouble. Practically all of both groups 
thought parents were justified in ob- 
jections.”® 


** A summary of this section is given in 
the general summary. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


General Summary 


1. With intelligence and age held con- 


stant, no significant differences 
were found to exist in the compe- 
tency of a delinquent and non-de- 
linquent group of Negro boys to 
respond to concrete situations as 
measured by the Detroit Manual 
Ability Task, the Healy Pictorial 
Completion II, and the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board. 

. Two tests of personality, the Wood- 
worth-Mathews Personal Data 
Sheet, and the Personal Index by 
Loofbourow and Keys failed to 
show any significant differences in 
emotional stability or tendencies 
toward problem behavior. 

. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
did not reveal significant differences 
in social maturity between the two 
groups. 

. All the tests given correlated with 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability. Substantial and 
significant correlations were ob- 
tained in both groups with the 
Personal Index, Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, and the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board. The Mathews 
correlated substantially and sig- 
nificantly in the non-delinquent 
group, but not in the delinquent. 
The correlations in the other cases 
were low and not significant. The 
Mathews and Personal Index cor- 
related negatively with the Otis. 

. The Personal Index and Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale showed a 
fairly low but significant negative 
correlation in the delinquent group 
only. 

. The Personal Index and Mathews 
correlated fairly highly and sig- 
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nificantly in both groups, but more 
highly in the delinquent than in the 
non-delinquent. 


. The results given below were ob- 


tained from the Character Educa- 

tion Inquiry Pupil Data Sheet. 

A. The delinquents exceeded the 
non-delinquents in the follow- 
ing: 

a. Amount of work and money 
earned. 

b. Lateness in retiring. 

c. Attending movies during the 
school week, as well as on 
Saturday and Sunday; and 
preference for “romantic” 
pictures. 

d. Attending Sunday school. 

e. Number of indoor and out- 
door games enjoyed. 

f. Preference for shop work. 

g. Preference for adventure and 
detective stories. 

h. Decisions with regard to vo- 
cational choices. Choice of 
trades. 

i. Membership in organizations. 

j. Number earning money. 

k. Saving less of what they 
earned. 

]. Frequency of being punished. 

m. Not getting along with their 
teachers. 

n. Belief in the effectiveness of 
whipping as punishment. 

o. Thinking their parents un- 
fair. 

p. Thinking they were super- 
vised too closely. 

q. Stating that their parents ob- 
jected to their associates. 

r. Receiving advice from pa- 
rents about school and steal- 
ing. 

. In stating parents objected to 
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associates to keep them out 
of trouble. 

B. All rose about same time. 

C. About an equal number of each 
group attended church. 

D. The non-delinquents showed a 
slight superiority in their lik- 
ing for science. 

E. More non-delinquents chose pro- 
fessions for their life work. 

F. The non-delinquents believed 
being kept in the most effective 
punishment. 

G. Most all of each group thought 
that their parents had given 
them advice or information that 
was of value to them. 

H. A few more delinquents than 
non-delinquents thought their 
parents did not pay enough at- 
tention to them. 


Conclusions 

1. When general intellingence and 
age are held constant, delinquent Ne- 
gro boys do not differ significantly in 
competency to respond to concrete 
situations as measured by the Detroit 
Manual Ability Task, the Healy Pic- 
torial Completion II, and the Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board. Neither are 
there any significant differences in 
tendencies toward problem behavior, 
emotional stability, and social matur- 
ity, as measured by the Personal In- 
dex, Woodworth-Mathews Personal 
Data Sheet, and the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, respectively. Differ- 
ences that have been found by other 


investigators have been due probably 
to inadequate control. 

2. This investigation indicates the 
impossibility of differentiating be- 
tween delinquent and non-delinquent 
Negro boys, and probably of detect- 
ing those who are likely to become de- 
linquent, by means of any tests used 
in this investigation. Neither do the 
tests indicate a different procedure in 
regard to educational or vocational 
adjustment so far as capacity is con- 
cerned. It must be emphasized here, 
however, that these statements ap- 
pear to be true when the groups are 
equated for age and intelligence. 

3. There seems to be a definite in- 
dication of differences in interests, 
habits, and a few attitudes as deter- 
mined by an adaptation of the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry Pupil Data 
Sheet. 

4. It seems that the differences dis- 
covered through use of the Pupil Data 
Sheet indicate less parental or adult 
control over the delinquents than the 
non-delinquents. It is probable that 
further investigation in regard to 
parental or home control of the groups 
might lead to establishing useful and 
significant differences between delin- 
quent and non-delinquent Negro boys. 

5. The finding that the Otis I.Q. 
of the delinquent group was about 77 
and the average grade was the sixth, 
indicates that delinquent Negro boys, 
as a group, are both intellectually and 
educationally retarded. 








Does Educational Background Influence 
the Careers of Negroes? 


ANNE S 


THE PROBLEM 


There is a widespread belief that, 
whatever general or civic values are 
inherent in Negro education, the 
amount and character of the training 
bear slight relation to vocational op- 
portunity. The advisability of stimu- 
lating the Negro to higher educational 
goals has been questioned. Some edu- 
cators maintain that advanced educa- 
tion will help the Negro little, if any, 
in making his vocational and social 
adjustments. Others feel that only by 
additional education and vocational 
equipment will it be possible to break 
down racial prejudice and secure for 
the Negro equality of opportunity 
which is so essential in a democracy. 
Therefore, vocational counselors are 
confronted with the perplexing prob- 
lem of advising the Negro student to 
choose between a trade course which 
might prove valuable in securing em- 
ployment or a higher academic course 
with its dubious employment value. 

These important questions stimu- 
lated the author to make a study? of 
the education and careers of Negroes 
living in Manhattan, during the years 
1929-1937, in order to discover the 
nature of the relationship between 
their scholastic training and their sub- 
sequent occupations. The factors tend- 
ing to inhibit or stimulate vocational 
placement and progress of the Negro 
were also considered. 


*Submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the School of Education of 
New York University, 1940. 


. LOOP 


The following facters affecting em- 
ployment were also studied: influence 
of age on employment, influence of 
educational background on wage level, 
reasons for leaving positions, number 
of job referrals prior to permanent 
placement, reasons for not being hired, 
and employers’ requirements of appli- 
cants. 

The four major purposes of the in- 
vestigation were to discover the ef- 
fectiveness of Negro education, to de- 
termine the extent of discrimination 
against the Negro in education and 
industry, to indicate the obstacles con- 
fronting the Negro in seeking employ- 
ment and to discover the need for 
vocational guidance programs and em- 
ployment activities in so far as the 
Negro is concerned. 

The findings of this study, since 
they are based on exploration in one 
limited area, may prove valuable in 
casting some light on the general prob- 
lem as a whole, but it would be most 
enlightening to have similar studies 
conducted in other areas. In this way, 
comparisons could be made to see 
whether or not conditions vary with 
the region. 

Past studies having a bearing upon 
this research are of various types and 
cover a wide geographical area. First, 
there are those which deal with the 
occupational interests of Negro high 
school and college students. Most. of 
these studies conclude that profes- 
sional work, teaching, medicine, and 
nursing are very popular choices. Sec- 
ondly, studies of the occupational 
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background of employed Negroes have 
have been made. In some instances, 
higher educational training proved 
helpful in securing better jobs; in other 
cases, there was no vocational advan- 
tage derived from increased education. 
The after-school careers were not 
found to be related to the vocational 
ambitions of the students or to the 
preparation which they had received 
at school. The vast majority of the 
high school graduates were found to 
engage in unskilled and semi-skilled 
vocations. The majority of colored 
girls graduating from New England 
colleges returned South in order to 
secure employment as school teachers. 
One study showed that the great ma- 
jority of college graduates entered the 
professional field, particularly the field 
of teaching. Thirdly, studies have been 
made which demonstrate the great 
need for occupational courses for Ne- 
gro students. Fourthly, several surveys 
have been made of the prevailing oc- 
cupational conditions in New York 
City. These investigations show that 
Negro women in New York City are 
engaging in many different occupa- 
tional fields. In the professions, op- 
portunities for Negro women were 
found to be decreasing, but openings 
for competent commercial workers 
were being made. There is a trend 
away from domestic work to indus- 
trial positions. Most of the profes- 
sional workers have attended college, 
normal, or graduate school. The ma- 
jority of the commercial workers are 
high school graduates. Domestic and 
personal service workers have had less 
scholastic training than other workers. 

Another study made in New York 
City shows that the Negro woman is 
& marginal worker just beginning to 


enter industrial life in the United 
States. Some very unusual proportion- 
ate gains in certain occupational fields 
have been made, although the relative 
numbers are still not very large. Al- 
though the majority are employed in 
service occupations, there is a sig- 
nificant proportion in a variety of 
other forms of gainful employment. 
This study shows that there is a lack 
of opportunity for college trained 
workers in the upper level jobs. 

A third study made in New York 
City shows that the Negro girl, in so 
far as native ability and success in 
training are concerned, is well qualified 
to be the competitor of the white girl 
in the field of clerical work. Negro 
women in the clerical field are steadily 
and rapidly increasing in number. 

An investigation in Brooklyn shows 
that prejudice, tradition, and inex- 
perience hinder the occupational prog- 
ress of the Negro. Many of the voca- 
tional training schools refuse to accept 
colored students. 

Fifthly, a number of studies have 
been made which have a general bear- 
ing on the subject of this research. One 
investigator reports that discrimina- 
tion against the Negro has increased 
rather than decreased as he has en- 
tered the semi-skilled and skilled oc- 
cupations. 

Another investigator concludes that 
Negroes are crowded into the lower 
salaried positions because of color 
prejudice, and also because of ineffi- 
ciency. Business firms in New York 
City are gradually being induced to 
employ colored help, public sentiment 
having been aroused to demand posi- 
tions for colored workers in establish- 
ments serving Negroes. 

The present study differs from the 
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aforementioned researches in that it 
discovers the relation between the level 
of educational training of Negroes liv- 
ing in New York City and their subse- 
quent occupations. This research deals 
with both men and women. Conflicting 
evidence has been presented concern- 
ing the influence of education on occu- 
pational placement of the Negro. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


All the cases included in this study 
are Negroes living in Manhattan who 
have sought vocational guidance and 
job placement at the New York Urban 
League Placement Bureau or at the 
WPA Adult Guidance Service between 
1933 and January, 1938. 

The sources of the data were the 
employment records of the New York 
Urban League, and case histories of 
the Harlem Branch of the WPA Adult 
Guidance Service. The New York Ur- 
ban League records cover 5,553 cases, 
their applications dating from Janu- 
ary, 1933, through December, 1937, 
while the records of the WPA avail- 
able at the time of this study deal 
with 1,246 individuals from January, 
1935, through August, 1937. There 
were 6,799 cases altogether. 

In the primary tabulation, the cases 
were grouped according to educational 
level (partial grammar school, gram- 
mar school graduation, partial high 
school, high school graduation, partial 
college, college graduation, postgrad- 
uate study, and vocational, technical, 
or business school training), and these 
groups were subdivided into six age 
classes: 17-24 years, 25-29 years, 30- 
39 years, 40-49 years, 50-59 years, 
and 60 years and over. Male and fe- 
male cases were studied separately at 
first. All the available record cards of 





the WPA Guidance Service and the 
New York Urban League Emplyoment 
Office were carefully examined, and 
data relating to personal background, 
educational training, occupational his- 
tory, and employers’ requirements 
were classified, enumerated, and tabu- 
lated. 

Following this preliminary gather- 
ing of material, a second set of tables 
was constructed which organized the 
data into five main divisions: 


1. Personal Background: nationality, citizen- 
ship, length of time in the United States 
and in New York City, marital status, 
number of children or dependents, eco- 
nomic condition, and living arrangements. 

2. Previous Work History: 

A. First Job—kind of work, weekly earn- 
ing, reason for leaving, etc. 

B. Past Occupations (exclusive of initial 
employment) particularly jobs held 
during the five years prior to applica- 
tion at either the WPA or the New 
York Urban League office—type of 
work, weekly earning, reason for leav- 
ing, duration of employment. 

3. Final Referral: jobs to which applicant 
was sent, kind of job, number of referrals 
before permanent placement, reasons for 
rejection. 

4, Employers’ Requirements of Applicants 
for Jobs: age and color preferred, weekly 
wage offered. 


From this second set of work-sheets 
the 74 final tables? included in this 
study were constructed. In the final 
tables, those individuals who attended 
grammar school without graduating, 
and those who had completed their 
grammar school training, were placed 
in one educational group. The same 
procedure was followed with regard 


?Ten of the tables illustrating the various 
types appear in Journal of Experimental 
Education, Sept. 1940. The complete thesis 
may be consulted at the New York Univer- 


sity Library, School of Education. 
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to the high school and college trained 
cases respectively. Normal school 
training was considered on a par with 
partial college training. The post- 
graduate group was composed of indi- 
viduals who continued their education 
after having received the bachelor’s 
degree. The last educational group, 
persons who have had a vocational, 
technical, or business school training, 
embraces those with one of the follow- 
ing educational backgrounds: two 
years of an industrial course, one year 
of nursing education, a nine-month 
business course if completed, or a one- 
year business course if not completed. 
Most of these cases had a high school 
education besides their vocational 
schooling. 

The occupations of these cases were 
classified into seven main groups, this 
arrangement being based on_ the 
United States Census Bureau’s reports 
as far as possible. The occupational 
categories were: 


I, PROFESSIONS AND RELATED POSITIONS 
A. Professions 
Actors, architects, artists, dentists 
and doctors, engineers, journalists, 
lawyers, librarians, trained nurses, 
social and welfare workers, teachers, 
etc. 


B. Semi-Professions 


Boxers, detectives, embalmers and 
undertakers, laboratory technicians, 


mechanical dentists, etc. 


Qa 


Professional Service Attendants 
Architects’ assistants, dentists’ and 
doctors’ assistants, photographers’ 
assistants, ushers, check-room at- 
tendants, etc. 

Il. CommerctaL Positions 

Advertising agents, real estate 
agents, bookeepers, accountants, sec- 


retaries, clerks, receptionists, retail 
dealers, typists, etc. 


III. Domestic SERVICE 
Butlers, chauffers, child nurses and 
practical nurses, chambermaids, 
cooks, domestic workers and house- 
keepers, handymen, _laundresses, 
mothers’ helpers, etc. 

VI. InpusrriaL PosITIONS 
Cleaners, pressers and dyers, milli- 
ners, beauticians, elevator operators, 
bellmen, watchmen, boilermakers, 
masons, builders, painters, tinsmiths, 
electricians, factory workers, butch- 
ers, counter workers, waiters, mov- 
ers, porters, etc. 

V. GovERNMENT PROJEcTS 


WPA, CCC, ERB workers. 


Percentages were computed for all 
the data, and for the wage data the 
median, and lower and upper quartiles 
(Q, and Q;) were also computed to 
supplement the percentage figures. 

No difference in the percentages of 
occupational placements of the vari- 
ous educational groups which was 
stated in this study was considered 
significant unless its reliability had 
been determined. This was done by 
calculating the Probable Error of the 
Differences and then computing the 
Critical Ratio. In this way, differences 
due to chance errors in sampling were 
disregarded entirely or stated as being 
insignificant statistically. 

The obstacles hindering the Negro’s 
vocational progress were also consid- 
ered. The factors of union exclusion, 
the depression with its attendant un- 
employment problems, racial preju- 
dice, misconceptions regarding Negro 
efficiency, lack of vocational guidance 
and inadequate educational and in- 
dustrial training were discussed. 

The cases are predominantly Amer- 
ican and had resided in New York 
City for less than fifteen years at the 
time this study was made. Most of 
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the individuals either lived with their 
parents or rented private rooms. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the group was 
unmarried, while one-third was mar- 
ried. The remainder were widowed, 
separated or divorced. The group was 
of average or slightly better than aver- 
age personality, and their physical 
health records revealed them to be 
physically fit for any type of employ- 
ment. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
Initial Employment 

About one-third of the cases were 
employed in industries when they first 
started out to work, one-fifth were 
placed in commercial establishments, 
15 per cent filled domestic positions, 
and one-tenth entered the professions. 
Only a very few worked on govern- 
ment projects as their first jobs, and 
only 4.5 per cent of the cases had never 
been employed prior to their applica- 
tion at the employment office. 

When the group was taken as a 
whole, the only occupational field in 
which educational background had an 
influence on initial occupational place- 
ment was found to be the professional. 
There were increasing percentages of 
professional placements as the educa- 
tional level was raised. In the semi- 
professions there was practically no 
difference because of education. 

The only group having a relatively 
low placement in the commercial posi- 
tions consisted of those cases with 
grammar school training, while the 
proportion of commercial positions 
filled remained about the same for the 
high school, college and vocationally 
trained individuals. 

In domestic placements, the gram- 
mar school cases ranked first, while 
the high school and vocational groups 
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had about equal representation. The 
college-trained cases had the lowest 
proportion in this type of work. 

Industrial placements decreased as 
the educational level was raised. 
Whereas 40.9 per cent of the cases 
with grammar school training and 32.7 
per cent of those with a high school 
background were placed in industries, 
only 21.9 per cent of the college- 
trained individuals were employed in 
this occupational field. 

Excluding the few placements in the 
post-graduate and vocational groups, 
the proportion of cases employed on 
government projects was almost the 
same, regardless of educational back- 
ground. 


Influence of Age on Initial 
Employment 


The proportion of individuals who 
secured employment in professional 
fields increased in direct proportion 
to age, with the exception of the 50-59 
year group, in which a decrease was 
noted. The outstanding increase oc- 
curred in the 25-29 year group over 
the 17-24 year olds. The difference be- 
tween these groups may have been due 
to the depression. The 25-29 year 
group may have escaped by obtaining 
their first jobs prior to this unemploy- 
ment era, whereas the 17-24 year olds 
were seeking their first jobs during this 
period. 

The occupational placements in the 
semi-professions likewise showed an 
increase in the 25-29 year group over 
those 17-24 years old, with a falling 
off in the higher age groups. 

When the commercial positions were 
considered, the percentages of cases in 
the first three age groups (ranging 
from 17-39 years) were found to be 
very similar. 
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The percentages of cases represent- 
ing those who engaged in domestic 
work showed very little fluctuation due 
to the age factor. This illustrates the 
universality of domestic work as ini- 
tial employment, regardless of whether 
these first positions were held many 
years ago or are being filled at the 
present time. 

The youngest age group showed a 
higher proportion of industrial place- 
ments than the 25-29 year group. The 
same percentage of 30-39 year olds as 
the youngest group (17-24 years) 
filled industrial jobs when they started 
to work. Of the older age groups (40- 
49 years and 50-59 years) a large 
proportion (about 40%) were engaged 
in industries when first employed. 

The two youngest age groups 
showed the greatest proportion of cases 
initially employed on government 
projects. This is due to the recent 
growth of governmental employment. 

The present difficulty of obtaining 
employment was evidenced by the 
largest percentage of cases who had 
never worked occurring in the young- 
est age group. Some of these individ- 
uals had never worked because they 
were still attending school, but most 
of the cases were seeking employment. 
(Those still in school sought voca- 
tional guidance.) The proportion of 
cases who had never been employed 
decreased as the age increased. 


Wage Scale While Employed on 
First Occupations 

Educational training had little in- 
fluence on the weekly remuneration of 
the men when working at their first 
occupations. Those with grammar 
school training earned almost as much 
as the college-trained individuals. The 
high-school group did not earn as 


much as the grammar-school cases. 

Education benefited the females in 
obtaining higher wages when they 
started their occupational careers. The 
median of the wages of the grammar- 
school, high-school and college cases 
increased in direct proportion to the 
amount of schooling of the females. 
Taken as a whole, the wages of the 
women were lower than those of the 
men ($2.30 per week). 

When the weekly wages of all the 
men and women were considered, it 
was discovered that the increase in 
wages in proportion to educational 
level, mentioned above in the female 
group, was not great enough to balance 
the variations in the wages of the 
males (where the high school group 
received less than the grammar school 
group). This result showed that the 
college individuals received a higher 
weekly wage ($16.96) than either the 
grammar-school or high-school groups 
($14.50 and $12.50, respectively), but 
those with high school training did not 
earn as much as the grammar-school 
cases. Those with a grammar-school 
background earned $2.00 more per 
week than the high-school individuals. 
Even though more of the high-school 
cases than the grammar-school cases 
were placed in professional, commer- 
cial and governmental project posi- 
tions, the wages of these positions were 
not any higher than those of the do- 
mestic and industrial fields in which 
the placements of grammar-school 
cases predominated. 


Reasons for Leaving First Jobs 


These reasons were classified into 
seven groups as follows: 


Reasons for Leaving First Jobs 
Better job: A better job was assured, or 
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there was no opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

Business depression: The business was 
closed, went bankrupt, or business condi- 
tions were slack. 

Employee changed plans: The employee 
moved, married or discontinued work be- 
cause of illness. 

Employer changed plans: There was a 
change in management or the employer 
moved his place of business. 

Inconvenient living and working conditions: 
Employee’s school duties interfered with 
his work, employee did not want to 
travel in order to reach his job, employee 
was supposed to “sleep in” and did not 
care to do so, or vice versa. 

Unsatisfactory living and working condi- 
tions: Frequent arguments with employer. 
Hours were too long and pay was insuffi- 
cient. 

Racial discrimination: Self-explanatory. 

Union difficulties: Employee was forced to 
leave job because union did not grant 
admission to Negroes when the work be- 
came unionized. 


The predominant causes assigned by 
both the men and the women for leav- 
ing their first jobs were the business 
depression, unsatisfactory living and 
working conditions, inconvenient liv- 
ing and working conditions, the possi- 
bility of a better job, and a change of 
the plans of the employer or employee. 
The main reason, the business depres- 
sion, explained why nearly one-fourth 
of the entire group discontinued their 
first jobs. The next causes, in order of 
importance, were: inconvenient living 
and working conditions (15.7 per 
cent), a change of plans by the em- 
ployee (9.9 per cent), and unsatisfac- 
tory living and working conditions (9.4 
per cent). 


Past Occupations 


When the past occupations of the 
cases were considered (10,205 jobs held 


by 6,491 cases), it was found that 
educational training was an important 
factor in securing professional posi- 
tions. The proportion of individuals 
engaging in professional work in- 
creased steadily with the rise of edu- 
cational level. Job placements in the 
semi-professions also varied in direct 
proportion to educational training. For 
the professional service attendant po- 
sitions, the amount of previous school- 
ing did not play an important role. 

To some extent, education aided in 
obtaining commercial positions. This 
was shown by the fact that more of 
the high-school-trained cases than 
those with grammar-school —back- 
ground worked along these lines. As 
might be expected, the vocational, 
technical or business school.group had 
the greatest proportion of placements 
(28.2 per cent). The post-graduates 
did not have as many placements in 
this field as those with college train- 
ing. 

An inverse relationship was found 
to exist between educational training 
and domestic employment. The per- 
centage of cases filling domestic posi- 
tions decreased from its peak (59.2 
per cent) in the grammar-school group 
to 38.4 per cent, 16.6 per cent, 12.7 
per cent and 2.2 per cent for the high- 
school, vocational, college and post- 
graduate cases, respectively. 

There was no obvious relationship 
between educational background and 
industrial positions. The high-school- 
trained cases showed almost the 
same percentage of placements as the 
grammar school group. Of all the edu- 
cational levels, the post-graduates had 
the smallest proportion placed in- 
dustrially (7.0 per cent). 

Placements on government projects 
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increased in direct proportion to 
scholastic training. 

In the past occupations, taken as a 
whole, approximately one-third of all 
the cases found employment along 
domestic lines, a little more than one- 
fourth were placed in industries and 
approximately one-eighth were en- 
gaged in the professions. The re- 
mainder were scattered throughout the 
other occupational fields. 

These results differ slightly from 
those obtained from the consideration 
of initial employment. With the first 
jobs, the highest percentage of place- 
ments occurred in the industrial field, 
whereas the highest proportion for 
subsequent positions was in domestic 
work. As time elapsed, more of the 
cases changed from other fields of en- 
deavor to the domestic. 

Furthermore, a slight shift away 
from commercial positions is shown 
by the fact that whereas 20.0 per cent 
of the initial jobs were in this field, 
only 16.4 per cent of the positions that 
followed were of the commercial type. 
Because of the recent institution of 
government-project jobs, the propor- 
tion of these positions is almost twice 
as great for subsequent employment 
as it was for initial-job placement. 

An encouraging note is that more 
of the cases entered professional lines 
as they developed their employment 
careers (12.2 per cent as compared 
with 10.7 per cent for initial place- 
ment). 


Influence of Age on Past Occupations 


The influence of the age factor was 
most pronounced in the domestic field, 
in which placements increased in di- 
rect proportion to age, and in com- 
mercial work, in which the proportion 


of job placements decreased as the age 
increased. On government projects, 
with increasing age there was a grad- 
ual decrease in placements. In the 
professions, after the peak was reached 
in the 25-29 year group, there was a 
decline in placements in proportion to 
age increase. Industrial placements did 
not fluctuate very greatly due to the 
age factor. In the semi-professions and 
professional service attendant posi- 
tions, the differences in placement in 
relation to the age level were very 
slight. 


Weekly Wage Scale 


Taken as a whole, education did not 
seem to exert an important effect on 
weekly remuneration of the males, 
since those with grammar schoo] train- 
ing earned more than the high-school- 
trained cases, and the college individ- 
uals earned practically the same as the 
vocational-, technical-, or business- 
school men. 

The median of the weekly wages of 
all the males was $18.81, with the 
range of the middle fifty per cent of 
the wages starting at $13.70 and ex- 
tending to $25.62. 

There was a regular increase in the 
weekly salaries of the females in pro- 
portion to the amount of their previous 
schooling. From $11.92 for the gram- 
mar-school cases, the salaries rose 
gradually until they reached $16.54 
for the college women and $30.50 for 
the post-graduates. Educational back- 
ground proved to be a determining 
factor in the weekly remuneration of 
the females in this study. The median 
of the weekly wages of all the females 
was $13.52 with the range of the mid- 
dle fifty per cent of the wages starting 
at $9.64 and extending to $18.39. 
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The women, with the exception of 
the post-graduate cases, received lower 
wages than the men. The median of 
the women’s wages was $5.29 lower 
than that of the males. 

When the wage data for the males 
and females were combined, educa- 
tional background was found to exert 
a positive influence upon weekly re- 
muneration. The medians of the 
weekly wages of the cases, taken as a 
whole, gradually rose from $13.59 for 
the grammar-school group to $14.20 
for those with high-school background, 
$16.99 for the vocationally-trained 
vases, $17.86 for the college men and 
women, and $29.58 for the post-grad- 
uates. 


Reasons for Leaving Positions 


Taking the male group as a whole, 
the outstanding reasons for the men 
leaving occupations held from 1928 
through 1937 were the same as those 
given for the men discontinuing their 
first occupations. The business depres- 
sion was mentioned by more than one- 
fourth (28.5 per cent) of the men, 
inconvenient living and working condi- 
tions were given by approximately 
one-fifth (20.6 per cent), and unsatis- 
factory living and working conditions 
were stated by a little more than one- 
tenth of the male group (10.7 per 
cent). 

With the female cases, several rea- 
sons were found to have almost equal 
weight: the business depression (18.2 
per cent), inconvenient living and 
working conditions (16.3 per cent), a 
change of the employee’s plans (15.9 
per cent), a change of the employer’s 
plans (14.7 per cent), and unsatisfac- 
tory living and working conditions 
(12.6 per cent). 
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When the female and male cases 
were combined, there were only slight 
differences between the various educa- 
tional groups, the main reasons being 
mentioned in all with a slight varia- 
tion in ranking order. 

It is interesting to note that the four 
highest ranking reasons for leaving 
positions held from 1928 through 1937 
were the same, and ranked in the same 
order, as those advanced for leaving 
first jobs. 


Duration of Positions 


In making this study, data were 
gathered to discover whether there 
were any differences between the vari- 
ous educational groups as to the length 
of time that positions were held. 

Of all the male cases, the grammar- 
school individuals remained in their 
positions for the longest time (2 years, 
3 months and 4 days). The post- 
graduate cases stayed almost as long 
and vocational cases ranked third (2 
years). The college trained males held 
positions for the shortest length of 
time (1 year and 8 months), although 
the high school trained cases did not 
retain their jobs much longer (1 year, 
10 months and 21 days). The median 
of the duration of positions held by 
all the males was 1 year, 10 months 
and 24 days. The Q, was found to be 
8 months and 18 days; and the Q,, 3 
years, 5 months and 15 days. 

In the female group, the post- 
graduates held their positions longest 
(1 year, 10 months, 13 days). The 
vocational and college cases had al- 
most the same median of duration on 
positions (1 year, 7 months, 15 days 
and 1 year, 7 months, respectively). 
The females with grammar-school 
background held their positions almost 
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as long (1 year, 6 months, 1 day) as 
the foregoing groups, while the high- 
school cases left their jobs 5 months 
sooner. The median of duration of po- 
sitions held by females (1 year, 5 
months, 18 days) was approximately 
5 months Jess than that of the males. 
The Q, for the females was 6 months, 
6 days; and the Q,, 3 years, 8 days. 

When the males and females were 
considered together, educational back- 
ground seemed to play very little part 
in determining the duration of posi- 
tions held by the cases. The post- 
graduate groups held positions longest 
(2 years, 18 days), but the members 
of the other educational groups fol- 
lowed very closely (the duration rang- 
ing from 1 year, 5 months, 24 days to 
1 year, 9 months, 3 days). The median 
of duration for the entire group was 1 
year, 7 months, 18 days. The Q, was 
7 months and the Q,, 3 years, 2 
months, 18 days. 


Final Job Referrals 


Following registration at the WPA 
Guidance Office or the New York Ur- 
ban League Employment Division, ef- 
forts were made to secure positions for 
the applicants. These efforts were 
called “final job referrals” in this 
study. 

These referrals were analyzed with 
the purpose of determining whether 
educational level plays a part in in- 
fluencing the type of jobs secured. The 
influence of age on final job referrals 
also received attention. A further 
study was made to determine the num- 
ber of job referrals needed until “per- 
manent” placement was secured. Out- 
comes of the job referrals were 
tabulated, as were the reasons for re- 


jection of those individuals who were 
not hired. 

Some of the applicants at the em- 
ployment offices were advised to sup- 
plement their scholastic training rather 
than seek employment. In other in- 
stances, the employment counselors 
deemed it advisable to refer individ- 
uals to other employment agencies. 

Since most of the cases were re- 
ferred to several jobs before securing 
permanent placement, the number of 
referrals was much greater than the 
number of cases. 

When the male group was taken as 
a whole, it was found that approxi- 
mately one-half of the cases lacked 
data concerning job referrals, one- 
fourth were referred to industrial posi- 
tions, and close to one-tenth were sent 
to government projects. Small propor- 
tions of the remaining number were 
referred to other types of occupations. 
There were 3,099 referrals of the 2,601 
male cases. 

The professional and government- 
project positions were the only occu- 
pational fields in which the males with 
higher educational training (college or 
post-graduate) showed a greater pro- 
portion of referrals than did the cases 
at the lower educational levels. In 
domestic service work, an inverse pro- 
portional relationship was found to 
exist between higher educational train- 
ing (college or post-graduate) and job 
referral. In the remaining types of 
work, the influence of education was 
present to some degree, but was not 
marked. 

A little more than one-half (50.3 
per cent) of the entire female group 
were referred to domestic positions, 
and the remainder were scattered 
throughout the other occupational 
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fields. This distribution was different 
from that of the male cases. Only 7.5 
per cent of the men were referred to 
domestic service positions, as com- 
pared with 50.3 per cent of the fe- 
males. The predominant type of re- 
ferral for the male cases was to 
industrial positions. 

Educational background exerted a 
similar effect on the job referrals of 
both the female and the male cases. 
The greatest number of assignments 
to professional and government project 
positions occurred at the college and 
post-graduate levels. These same edu- 
cational groups showed the lowest pro- 
portions of referrals to domestic serv- 
ice jobs. In the female group, an 
indirect proportional relationship was 
found to exist between educational 
level and domestic referrals. There 
were 6,777 job referrals taken from 
the occupational histories of the 4,119 
female cases. 

It is interesting to note that, of the 
9,876 job referrals of the 6,720 male 
and female cases, a little less than two- 
fifths were sent to fill domestic posi- 
tions, approximately one-tenth were 
referred to industrial jobs and 6.8 per 
cent were recommended for govern- 
ment-project positions. The employ- 
ment records of more than one-third 
of the entire group lacked data relat- 
ing to job referrals. This deficiency 
was primarily due to the fact that 
many individuals registered for em- 
ployment in order to become eligible 
for Home Relief. 

When the results of the job refer- 
rals were compared with those of the 
past occupations of the individuals in- 
cluded in this study, it was evident 
that a shift toward the domestic and 
government-project positions had 
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taken place. Whereas 33.5 per cent of 
the cases occupied domestic positions 
in the past, 36.9 per cent were sent to 
fill such jobs at the time this study was 
made. It was found that 6.8 per cent 
of the cases are now being referred to 
government projects, as compared with 
4.3 per cent who filled these positions 
prior to employment registration. 

Pronounced decreases occurred in 
the proportions of those entering pro- 
fessional lines of endeavor, industrial 
occupations and commercial positions. 
In the semi-professional and _ profes- 
sional service attendant fields, de- 
creases were also evident. 


Influence of Age on Job Referrals 


Referrals to professional and gov- 
ernment-project positions showed the 
same influence of the age factor. The 
25-29 year group had higher propor- 
tions of referrais in these two fields 
than those 17-24 years of age, but 
beyond the 25-29 year level the re- 
ferrals decreased. 

In the professional service attendant 
and commercial fields, referrals de- 
creased as the age increased. Industrial 
referrals showed a similar inverse pro- 
portional relationship to age up to the 
40-49 year level, at which an increase 
occurred. This was followed by a still 
greater increase in the 50-59 year 
group and a decline for the oldest age 
group. 

As age became progressively higher, 
referrals to domestic service jobs in- 
creased. This rise occurred gradually 
up to the 50-59 year level, at which 
point a decline started, and continued 
through the 60-year group. 

Semi-professional referrals were of 
the same proportions for the first three 
age groups (from 17 through 39 years 
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of age). A very slight increase occurred 
at the 40-49 year level and none of 
the cases in either the 50-59 or 60 
year groups were referred to positions 
in this field. 


Number of Job Referrals Before 
Permanent Placement 


In addition to considering the type 
of job referrals for the individuals at 
the various educational levels, the 
number of referrals before permanent 
placement was also studied. By “per- 
manent placement” is meant a position 
which the applicant held for at least 
six months. 

The individuals with grammar- 
school training had the greatest num- 
ber of job referrals preceding perma- 
nent placement (Median—0.9). Cases 
with high-school or vocational training 
had almost as many referrals, and 
those at the college and post-graduate 
levels followed closely. 

The educational level showing wid- 
est variation in job referrals was the 
grammar-school group, in which the 
range of the middle 50 per cent of the 
referrals was 2. As contrasted with 
this, the college trained cases and post- 
graduates had only 0.6 differences be- 
tween Q, and Q, of referrals. This 
proves that the individuals with gram- 
mar school background experienced 
more difficulty in finding permanent 
jobs than those with college or post- 
graduate training. 


Results of Job Referrals 


The outcomes of the final job refer- 
rals were also studied in order to de- 
termine which educational group had 
most of its members hired. 

The college, grammar-school and 
post-graduate cases had practically 


the same percentages of those hired 
(58.6 per cent, 58.3 per cent and 58.0 
per cent respectively). The remaining 
educational groups, those with high- 
school or vocational training, had 
smaller proportions of hired cases 
(55.8 per cent and 55.2 per cent respec- 
tively), but the differences between the 
various educational levels were slight. 

When all the cases were considered, 
the proportion of those who were 
hired was 57.2 per cent, while those 
who failed to be hired comprised 40.3 
per cent of the entire group. 


Reasons for Not Being Hired 


The reasons for not being hired were 
classified as follows: 

Employer changed plans: Employer se- 
cured help from another source, employer 
decided to hire a member of his family, 
employer’s family broke up, etc. 

Failed to report to job: Applicant did not 
go to the job, applicant had insufficient 
time to report to job. 

Unsatisfactory living and working condi- 
tions: Hours were too long, pay was in- 
sufficient, employer was disagreeable, etc. 

Unsuitable to employer: Applicant lied, ap- 
plicant smoked excessively, applicant was 
dishonest, applicant did not possess the 
qualifications required by the employer. 


It was found that at all educational 
levels except the grammar school, the 
main reason for applicants not being 
hired was a change of employer‘s 
plans. For the grammar-school group, 
this reason ranked second. Unsuitabil- 
ity to employer was next in order of 
importance. It ranked second in all 
educational groups except the gram- 
mar school, in which it headed the list 
of reasons. At all the educational 
levels, unsatisfactory living and work- 
ing conditions was placed third, and 
failure to report to job referral ranked 
last. 
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A change of employer’s plans, and 
unsuitability to employer, each ac- 
counted for approximately one-fourth 
of all the cases not being hired. Less 
than one-fifth of the cases were not 
placed because of unsatisfactory liv- 
ing and working conditions, and about 
one-tenth failed to report to their 
positions. The remainder of the cases 
lacked data as to the reasons for their 
not being hired. 


Employers’ Requirements of 
Applicants 

Additional data were collected con- 
cerning a slightly different aspect of 
employment opportunity. As requests 
for help were made to the employment 
office, the requirements stipulated by 
the employers were tabulated on cards 
called “Employers’ Orders.” These 
records were consulted in the selection 
of individuals suitable for each posi- 
tion. 

For this part of the study, all avail- 
able data from these records were col- 
lected in order to show the differences 
in employers’ requirements for the 
various occupations. A total of 3,278 
employers’ requests were on file for 
the period between 1935 and 1937. 

The vast majority of requests were 
made for domestic help (80.4 per 
cent). A little more than one-tenth of 
the orders were for industrial workers, 
and about one-half that number were 
for comercial employees. Very few of 
the employers’ orders called for pro- 
fessional or professional service at- 
tendant workers. There were no calls 
for applicants to semi-professional po- 
sitions. 

In comparing the requirements for 
the various types of occupations, the 
requests for professional and profes- 





sional service attendant employees 
were too few to be considered. This left 
for comparison the employers’ orders 
for comercial, domestic and industrial 
workers. 

Approximately one-half of the com- 
mercial, domestic and industrial posi- 
tions for which the employers re- 
quested applicants were of a 
permanent nature. From 15 to 20 per 
cent of the positions were of a tem- 
porary character, and the duration of 
the remainder was not specified. 

Of all the employers’ orders, more 
than one-half (57.6 per cent) were for 
permanent positions and about one- 
sixth (16.0 per cent) called for tem- 
porary help. 

Since two slightly different age 
classifications had been used on the 
record cards, it was necessary to 
classify ages arbitrarily as follows: 
Young, 21-34 years; Middle-aged, 35- 
49 years; Old, 50 years of age and over. 

Many employers did not designate 
any age preference, and therefore the 
data were lacking to a great extent. 

Of the age preferences which were 
mentioned, the requests for commer- 
cial and industrial employees specified 
young people as first preference and 
middle-aged individuals as second. For 
domestic positions there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the per- 
centages of requests for middle-aged 
individuals and young applicants (20.8 
per cent and 18.8 per cent respective- 
ly). Six-tenths per cent of the domes- 
tic calls requested employees 50 years 
of age or over. 

When all the employers’ requests 
were taken into consideration it was 
found that about the same proportion 
of requests came in for middle-aged 
persons as for young individuals. 
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Color Preference 


There were very few cases in which 
the employers requested workers of a 
certain skin color. Of the 3.3 per cent 
requests that were made, 3.2 per cent 
were for Negroes with a light com- 
plexion. For domestic service, color 
preference was more frequently stated 
than for any other occupation. 

When all the requests were consid- 
ered together, it was found that only 
0.1 per cent called for dark-skinned 
employees, as compared with 3.2 per 
cent for light-colored help. The pre- 
ponderance of requests (96.7 per cent) 
did not include any color preference. 


Weekly Salaries 


It was surprising to note that the 
medians of the weekly wages offered 
for commercial, domestic and indus- 
trial positions were very similar 
($12.46, $12.13 and $12.70 respective- 
ly). The widest range in the middle 
50 per cent of the weekly salaries oc- 
curred in those offered to industrial 
workers, where the Q, was $9.30 and 
the Q,, $16.63. The median of the 
weekly salaries offered in all the em- 
ployers’ orders was $12.20, the Q, was 
$10.40 and the Q,, $14.01. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study shows that educational 
training does influence the vocational 
careers of Negroes. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, higher education of the Ne- 
gro has proved to be valuable in secur- 
ing professional positions. It was also 
very encouraging to note the inverse 
proportional relationship between the 
amount of scholastic training and do- 
mestic job placement. 

In industrial work, as well as the 
semi-professional and __ professional 
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service attendant fields, no appreciable 
effect of education was found to exist. 
As might be expected, a vocational, 
technical, or business-school back- 
ground proved most helpful in securing 
commercial positions. 

The gravitation toward domestic 
work, subsequent to initial employ- 
ment in other fields, and the down- 
ward trends in the commercial and in- 
dustrial positions indicate a tendency 
toward slower vocational progress of 
the Negro. These variations emphasize 
the importance of factors other than 
educational background which influ- 
ence the occupational placement of the 
Negro; 7.e., the depression and its at- 
tendant unemployment problems 
which have affected the Negro more 
severely than the white—racial preju- 
dice, common misbeliefs regarding Ne- 
gro efficiency, lack of vocational guid- 
ance and industrial education of the 
Negro, and union exclusion. 

The increase in government-project 
positions, while valuable to the Negro 
temporarily, does not provide an ade- 
quate solution for the absorption of 
Negroes with higher educational train- 
ing. Even though the problem of Ne- 
gro employment is so intimately re- 
lated to economic conditions of the 
country as a whole, a vast improve- 
ment could be achieved through the 
provision of better educational facili- 
ties for the Negro, an effective pro- 
gram of vocational guidance, a modern 
system of industrial education, an op- 
portunity to join labor organizations, 
a constructive program of education 
for all regarding the race problem, and 
a lessening of racial prejudice. 

There is the need for additional Ne- 
gro professional workers, provided a 
better distribution is made. Job fields 
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are changing. The Negro worker must 
be encouraged and trained to be so 
exceptionally efficient in new fields 
that additional openings will be creat- 
ed for other members of the colored 
race. Simultaneously, those workers in 
occupational fields already penetrated 
by the Negro should strive to build up 
a reputation for workmanship of the 
highest quality. There must be an 
earnest endeavor by the Negro to seize 
and make the fullest use of every 
opportunity which will contribute 
toward his advancement. 

It would be most interesting to have 
similar studies made in different parts 
of the country as a basis for compari- 


son. Another profitable research would 
be a similar study in the same area on 
white applicants for employment to 
note the relationship between their 
educational training and careers and 
compare these findings with those for 
the Negro group. A third possibility 
for follow-up would be to repeat this 
study five or ten years from now and 
see whether there are any differences 
between education and career, salaries, 
reasons for leaving job, etc., at that 
time as compared with the present re- 
sults. This would prove very enlighten- 
ing in studying the trend of the Negro 
in the industrial life of New York 
City over a long range period. 











Negro Youth Plans Its Future 
ELIZABETH McDOUGALD 


THE PROBLEM 


In these turbulent times, vocational 
plans which materialize as intended, 
are little short of miraculous. The vo- 
cational future of all is precariously 
dependent not only upon guidance, 
personal abilities, determination, 
training, and accurate placement; but 
increasingly upon the whims of an 
unstable and swiftly varying labor 
market. For those who possess the 
crippling status of Negro minority 
group membership, vocational futures 
must be calculated with a deadly pre- 
cision, if disaster is to be avoided. 
Alert and timely vocational guidance 
can do much to decrease “vocational 
mortality.” However, vocational 
guides work in the dark unless their 
way is charted by current information 
as to the vocational demands of their 
subjects, and the realism of these de- 
mands. 

Vocational choices are an invalu- 
able indicator of the degree to which 
current educational policies are syn- 
chronizing with actual employment 
adjustments which pupils will at- 
tempt to make. Despite this impor- 
tance, and its vast educational impli- 
cations, very little information is avail- 
able as to the vocational interests of 
Negro youth. The Occupational In- 
formation Guidance Service, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, records only two 
previous studies of Negro vocational 
patterns. The first of these was made 
in 1930 by Ralph Bullock? of 1,833 





_* Ralph Bullock, “A Study of Occupa- 
tional Choices of Negro High School Boys,” 
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Negro high school boys of Missouri, 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Washington. The other 
study was made in 1937 by Charles 
Cooper? of 1,769 North Carolina col- 
lege students. Briefly, Mr. Bullock 
found that the highest percentages of 
the high school boys chose Medicine 
and Teaching as vocations. Mr. Coop- 
er discovered that of his 1,769 North 
Carolina college students, the children 
of professionals, farmers, and skilled 
laborers are equally likely to choose 
the professions as a vocation. Twenty 
per cent of his subjects give race preju- 
dice as a determining factor of choice. 
Each study has specialized value for 
the area studied, and provides an in- 
teresting basis for comparison of find- 
ings in other geographical areas. Their 
findings possess validity for only the 
area studied, or as an indicator of 
trends. 

By the same token, the results of the 
present study of Negro students in 
New York City, have their greatest 
significance for the vocational guid- 
ance problems of that city. There is, 
however, this exception. The charac- 
teristics revealed in this study were 
moulded not only by the immediate 
environment of the metropolis; but 
also by the influence of the subject’s 
widely divergent birthplaces.* As is 





unpublished Master’s Thesis. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1930. 

Charles L. Cooper, “The Vocational 
Choices of Negro College Students in North 
Carolina,” JourNAL or Necro Epucation, 
6:60-9, Ja 1937. 

* Birthplace distribution: 


New York 
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true of other population characteris- 
tics of New York City, there are over- 
tones of the hinterland. Fifty-four per 
cent of the subjects were born in New 
York. The remaining forty-six per cent 
represent twenty-eight states and nine 
foreign countries. For those who are 
concerned with the vocational prob- 
lems of Negro youth in these sections 
of the United States, the study may 
be of interest as a picture of the type 
of problem which their young people 
may be facing at some future time in 
New York City. 

When we focus our attention, then, 
upon the composite picture of Ameri- 
‘an Negro youth, adjusting to a met- 
ropolitan environment, we find the 
following. Staggering under the im- 
pact of poverty and deprivation, these 
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young people are planning to launch 
a frantic attack upon the labor market 
for economic security. The more astute 
boys will bargain specifically for civil 
service positions; and the rest, in their 
own words, for “anything that will 
give me a living.” The girls favor the 
overcrowded professions of teacher and 
nurse; but, in general, are not too 
much concerned about earning a liv- 
ing. They, therefore, stand a good 
chance of earning a hard one via the 
street corner “slave market.” If cur- 
rent plans, or, in many cases, miscal- 
culations mature, we may expect a 
tragic overflow of these adolescents 
into the ranks of the casual worker, 
and the totally unemployed. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The above picture emerged from a 
study of vocational patterns, con- 
ducted during 1939 among the Negro 
junior and senior high school children 
of the city’s public schools. Briefly, 
the survey was conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner. Some 843 subjects 
were so chosen that they might be 
characteristic of the entire Negro ado- 
lescent school population. There were 
508 boys, ranging from 12 to 21 years 
of age. Of these 508 boys, 453 an- 
swered the questionnaire completely. 
The 335 girls were from 11 to 18 years 
of age. Over half of the subjects re- 
sided in the heart of the Harlem area. 
It is safe to say that their immediate 
environment is one of overcrowding, 
social disorganization, and economic 
stress. The remainder were residents 
of Brooklyn, New York, and are prob- 
ably living in a more wholesome en- 
vironment. The combination of back- 
grounds offers a fair representation of 
the city’s Negro population. 
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The questionnaire administered was 
so formulated as to give the subjects 
a chance to express their full range of 
vocational plans, as well as their 
choices, regardless of practical consid- 
eration of placement. In this fashion 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 
Necro Boys In New York JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 




















Persons Chantion 

Vocation Chosen (Num- (Per cent 

ber) of Total) 
Post Office Clerk..... 85 .18 
Civil Service. ....... 81 <hF 
Ofiee Clerk. .....5%. 38 .08 
ee ei 26 .05 
RO rs 24 .05 
Mail Caerier;........ 21 .04 
EIN 5 6s css bs800 19 .04 
PVMIGIRED 5.5 -0:5) «0: 6s:0'<"s 16 .03 
Business-man. er 16 .03 
EONS. a6) 68 bhanere, overs 15 03 
MABOL Soo. oh5.6 6. 5e-6000.8 14 .03 
Accountant......... 13 .03 
Electrician.......... 8 .02 
Mechanical Engineer . 8 .02 
AOU cleo: o's Wo 3 7 .02 
Civil Engineer....... 7 .02 
CT 5 .02 
CEUDONTOD, i... << ss. 5 .02 
Grocery Store Owner. 5 .02 
WOR so 36 5.c 065 06 6 5 .02 
WIRGEROID. «os 5 cca vce 5 .02 
UBB ios os avis, ahevatore-s 30 .07 
0 .o a eer e 453 100 





* Other includes tailor 3, salesman 3, teacher 3, 
errand-boy 2, cartoonist 2, dentist 2, boxer 2, sailor 2, 
photographer 2, truck driver 2, reporter 2, architect 2 2, 
air-conditioning expert ! , brickmason i, busman 1, band 
leader 2, chef 1, undertaker 1, gardener 1, hairdresser 1, 
minister 1, bank teller 1, porter 1, painter 1, shoemaker 
1, scientist 1, soldier 1 
it was hoped that the dynamic process 
of vocational selection might be re- 


vealed as it evolved. 


RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY 


The boys lined up their prospective 
vocations as shown in Table I. We 
have here a high degree of crystalliza- 
tion around two vocations: Post Of- 
fice Clerk, 18 per cent; and Civil Serv- 


ice, 17 per cent, with a drop of 8 per 
cent to the next vocation of mechanic. 
The reason, both stated and implied, 
is the desire for economic security. 
The entire range of choices is quite 
realistic, since there is no vocation 
listed which is unrepresented by Ne- 
groes in the actual vocational world. 
Incidentally, there are no available 
figures of racial vocational representa- 
tion. It was not possible, therefore, to 
make a more accurate check on the 
reality of these choices. 

It should be pointed out that there 
apears to be a discouraging wastage, 
in the formulation of these plans, of 
native talent and ability. Although the 
primary demands of the individual for 
security must be honored, there still 
exists the crying social need for this 
potential creative and scientific ability 
which is left unsalvaged. 

The reality of civil service as a 
panacea for economic stress may also 
be questioned. Civil service examina- 
tions have already become so selective 


TABLE II 


Co-INCIDENCE OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE FOR 
Negro Boys 1n New Yor«k 
Hie@H ScHOOLS 














Persons Choosing 
Vocation Chosen 

Twice (Num- | (Per cent 

ber) of Total) 
Post Office Clerk..... 50 ok 
Civil Service........ 35 .07 
Office Clerk......... 16 .04 
Mail Carrier:........ 13 .03 
PoliGemmian.....6 6.5. 12 .03 
WAINIAIS lige. 5. 6osa-0:00'8 11 .03 
Meohanic........66- 10 .02 
M1) 9 .02 
BVIGEOD occ ce ses ewes 8 .02 
Accountant......... ti .02 
PON oe 25a y ash oe eek 6 .O1 
Business-man........ 6 .O1 
Civil Engineer....... 5 .O1 
Electrical Engineer... 5 .O1 
1 Oa 42 Ol 
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and eliminative that all but the su- 
perior or lucky become qualified. 
There is, however, some reason to be- 
lieve that the older boys are aware of 
the intricacies of civil service, which 
for the younger boys, exists vaguely in 
terms of the Post Office. High school 
juniors and seniors chose “civil serv- 
ice,’ much more frequently than “Post 
Office clerk.” 

The total vocational choice range is 
48. In contrast with this, the Depart- 
ment of Labor listed in its “Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles’ (May 1940) 
17,452 different jobs in the entire field 
of American work activity. Obviously, 
there is a gap here which crippling 
minority group status does not com- 
pletely explain. There should have 
have been an awareness of many more 
job possibilities; a bridge between the 
narrow environment of 48 jobs, and 
the vast horizon of 17,452. 

When the boys were asked what 
work they would do if they had every 


TABLE III 


REASONS FOR VOCATIONAL CHOICES FOR 
Nearo Boys In New York 
Hiex ScHoois 




















Persons 
Reasons Given (Num- | (Per cent 
ber) of Total) 
CS ee 37 .37 
Personal Interest..... 27 20 
Parental Influence... 13 13 
rena rf .07 
ERNINNES cos 6) 5..0 sis coins vs 4 .04 
Restrictions of Course 
Tee 4 .04 
New Field (Openings) 2 .02 
Race Discrimination 
in Line of Choice. . 2 .02 
Good Field for Ne- 
Sn 2 .02 
Chance for Advance- 
OO ST ee 1 .O1 
Good Reputation. ... 1 01 
MOWAT hi < <.050 6 ase 40s 100 100 











chance, only fifteen new vocations 
were added to the original 48. They 
were: Investigator of Federal Bureau 
(Department of Justice), Attorney 
General, building contractor, driller, 
forest ranger, farmer, railroad engi- 
neer, soldier, actor, counterman, base- 
ball team manager, research worker, 
district attorney, president of the 
United States, plumber. These boys 
apparently have their day-dreams 
safely moored to the earth. We have 
an aspirant plumber as well as a presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In this same process of choosing a 
vocation under conditions of unlimited 
opportunity, a chance was given to 
study the degree of determination at- 
tached to the original plans. Thirty- 
eight of these original plans were re- 
inforced by being given as the desired 
vocation regardless of limiting condi- 
tion. The vocations which were rein- 
forced in this manner give further tes- 
timony to the enthusiasm for security. 
The two highest percentages belong to 
post office clerks and civil service. 

Quite naturally, many forces deter- 
mine vocational decisions. A glimpse 
of the various pressures may be seen 
in the reasons volunteered by 100 of 
the 508 boys. 

Their own words reveal even more 
clearly the point of view with which 
these boys approach the coming strug- 
gle for existence. 


There is no way of losing job unless I do 
something dishonest.—I like those kinds [i.e. 
Civil Service] of jobs, because you get good 
salary, you don’t have to worry about strik- 
ing, and if you work on any of the govern- 
ment jobs for a certain time, and you are 
not able to work any longer, the government 
pay you half your salary because you worked 
so long for him.”—“The reason for wanting 
to be a mailman over a painter is that 
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mailmen get 35 a week, and that will come 
in handy.”—‘“I plan to be an engineer, but, 
unfortunately, I was taken out of the class, 
so the next best thing I want to be is a 
Post Office Clerk.’”—“There should be more 
black people in this work.” [ie. Business 
man]—“I talk over with many teachers in 
this school, and my parents, about being 
an F.B.I., and they told me that there is 
no chance for a colored man to get a job 
as an F.B.I., so they advised me to study 
for a Civil Service examination.” 


Along these devious paths, the boys 
appear to be faltering their way 
toward the future, unaided by knowl- 
edges of job possibilities, required 
training or methods of placement. 

On the distaff side, we find an equal 
realism, greater traditionalism and less 
intensity. The girls offer a complete 
choice range of 24; with 60 per cent of 
them centering choices around the old 
faithfuls of “nurse,” “teacher,” and 
“secretary.” 

As with the boys, we have indica- 
tions of inaccurate vocational infor- 
mation. The choices for both nurse and 
teacher were very frequent, in the be- 
ginning of junior high school, and 
dropped considerably the final year. 
At the same time, there was a propor- 
tional rise in choices for the positions 
of secretary and office worker for these 
grades. Apparently, there is a confu- 
sion as to the type and degree of 
preparation for teaching and nursing. 
When the immediate problem is pre- 
sented to those who are graduating 
from junior high school, the girls have 
made a quick and probably ineffectual 
adjustment to the work of stenogra- 
pher and office worker. 

The stagnation shown in Table IV 
may be an accurate picture of narrow 
environment. It is more probably due 
to a greater interest in the vocation of 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL CHOICES FOR 
Nearo Girts IN New YORK 
HiauH ScHOOoLs 

















Persons Choosing 

Vocation Chosen (Num- | (Per cent 

ber) of Total) 
by aN aE eae 73 22 
Teacher. et chee ae 70 .20 
SOGROUARY....... 6 ccs 56 .19 
General Office Worker 25 .07 
PR VRICIBING 6 occ ces 21 .06 
Dressmaker......... 18 .05 
Social Worker....... 14 .04 
Civil Service........ 8 .03 
MUM UMRROINE og 5s syreicersie 4 .03 
Saleswoman......... 7 .03 
1 Oo a ae 5 .02 
yi | ee eee 5 .02 
Policewoman........ 4 .O1 
Dietician..... 4 .O1 
DIORIOTONS 26.5.0 64:064.6'¢ 4 .01 
CRONEET. . css cea cu pees 14 .04 
0) 9 | eee 335 100 











* Other includes: laboratory technician 3, actress 3, 
beautician 2, writer 1, dentist 1, novelty worker 1, 
librarian 1, dress model 1, embalmer 1. 


marriage. If we assume this to be true, 
those vocations which were reinforced 
when unlimited opportunity was of- 
fered, may very well indicate a rela- 
tively greater seriousness and deter- 
mination, thereby giving a much truer 
picture of the actual vocational plans. 
The vocations which survive empha- 
size traditionalism. 

When we examine the reasons for 
choices, as given by the boys and 
girls, we find some striking differences. 
No mention is made of security, which 
interests 37 per cent, or the highest per- 
centage of boys. The highest percent- 
age, 38 per cent, of the girls are doing 
what they are most interested in, as 
contrasted with 27 per cent of the boys 
who give the same reason. Fifteen per 
cent of the girls mention “help to 
others” which apparently does not 
concern the boys. This combination of 
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TABLE V 


Co-INCIDENCE OF VOCATIONAL CHOICES FOR 
Nearo Girus IN NEw YORK 
Hiau ScHoo.ts 








| Persons Choosing 














Vocations Chosen 
Twice (Num- | (Per cent 
| ber) of Total) 
SN Se a 33 .09 
6.06 og ie ils iacarets 32 .09 
SNE so via wien voce 23 .07 
General Office Worker 17 .04 
PRWMNBBR «6. 6-6. 6is:0:0:01 8 .02 
Social Worker....... 5 01 
Dressmaker......... 3 .008 
MUDD ieis. 655: ca sino :: 233 | .30 





factors, undoubtedly indicates a lack 
of seriousness on the part of the girls. 
A lack of seriousness which is not jus- 
tified by their economic status. 

In comparing the results of this 
study with the two formerly men- 
ticned pieces of research, we find sev- 
eral points of variance. The first study, 
by Bullock in 1930 of 1,833 Negro 
high school boys of Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Washington found 21.60 per cent 
chose medicine and 10.40 per cent 
chose teaching. In our study 3 per cent 
chose medicine and less than 1 per 
cent chose teaching. Our highest 
choices were: Civil Service 17 per cent, 
post office clerk 18 per cent. This, un- 
doubtedly, is due to a wider avenue of 
choice offered in New York City, plus 
a desire for salary security, in con- 
trast with the social prestige offered 
by the professions. The reason for the 
highest percentage of choice in our 
study was security (37 per cent). Mr. 
Cooper found 46.39 per cent chose vo- 
cations, “because I am interested in it 
and like it.” This difference is un- 
doubtedly due to the economic pres- 
sure exerted on the boys living in New 
York City. It must also be noted that 


this study was made in 1930 when eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the coun- 
try were not as much affected by the 
depression as they are at present. 
Twenty and eight-tenths per cent of 
the men and 10.1 per cent of the wom- 
en gave race prejudice as a determin- 
ing factor in making vocational 
choices. In the present study, 1 per 
cent of the girls, and less than 1 per 
cent of the boys mentioned race preju- 
dice as a determining factor. This is 
probably due to the fact that race dis- 
crimination is causing reactions among 
Negro children of New York of a 
much more implicit nature. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In its broader implications, the pres- 
ent study may be regarded as one of 
the processes by which social and eco- 
nomic dependency is being formed. 
The sensitive and immediate experi- 
ence of placement workers, who have 


TABLE VI 
REASONS FOR VOCATIONAL CHOICES FOR 
Nearo Girus In New York 
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ber) of Total) 
Personal Interest..... 73 .38 
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their fingers on the pulse of the labor 
market, has shown this process of vo- 
cational planning to frequently make 
the difference between employment 
and unemployment. The lack of coin- 
cidence between job and job seeker 
cannot be formulated solely in terms 
of a disjointed economic order. It must 
include the more subtle factor of the 
facility of the individual to adjust to 
this system, complex and _ erratic 
though it may be. 

There is good reason for the appar- 
ent confusion of these youths as to the 
actual possibilities of work, and meth- 
ods of training. The entire New York 
City school system has a vocational 
guidance staff of 24. Most of these di- 
vide their time between two to four 
schools. To further complicate matters, 
the energy of the Guidance Depart- 
ment is, of necessity, centered upon 
placing the needy pupils at work, 
rather than doing intensive guidance. 

These students may, or may not, in 
the course of their experience, come in 
contact with agencies such as the 
churches, the “Y’s,” the New York 
State Employment Service, and the 
W.P.A. Guidance Unit. If they should 
happen to stumble across one of these 


guidance services, they will find lim- 
ited assistance, due to a demand for 
concentration on job placement for 
adults. 

New York City’s Negro population 
carried into the year 1940, a deficit of 
79,509 members‘ (24.2%) of its total 
population of 327,706 on home relief, 
and another 22,000 (7%) employed on 
W.P.A. The Negro minority was 4.7 
per cent of the entire population of 
the city, yet comprised 21.1 per cent 
of New York’s indigent unemployed. 

We should like to look forward to 
the elimination of that proportion of 
unemployment which stems from in- 
adequate vocational knowledge and 
guidance, and to a time when place- 
ment workers can no longer summarize 
their experience as does the director of 
a major placement bureau of Harlem,’ 
“Our difficulty is not finding jobs. It is 
in finding trained people to fill these 
jobs.” 

‘Unemployment statistics secured from 
Dept. of Welfare of N.Y.C., Dept of Sta- 
tistics. They include only those unemployed 
who came to the attention of the Welfare 
Department, and are therefore incomplete 
as figures of total unemployment. They are, 
however, the most exhaustive available. 


Population figures are based on 1930 census. 
>The N.Y. Urban League. 











Stanford-Binet Scale “L” Response Patterns 
in Matched Racial Groups * 


DANIEL P. CLARKE 


THE PROBLEM AND ITs SETTING 


Subsequent to the development of 
the intelligence test as an instrument 
of mental measurement, a considerable 
portion of the literature of psychology 
has been devoted to the comparison of 
the relative amounts of intelligence 
possessed by various racial groups. In 
this country, such studies have been 
centered on Negro-white differences 
and have shown rather consistently a 
disparity in intelligence which has fav- 
ored the white group. This result is the 
expected one, in view of the dual edu- 
cational and social systems which are 
maintained by law in the Southern 
United States, and the wide disparity 
in socio-economic opportunities for 
whites and Negroes in the North. 

Results from the mass testing by the 
United States Army during the World 
War revealed the relation of environ- 
ment to performance on the Army Al- 
pha Intelligence Test. This raised the 
question as to whether superior per- 
sons migrate to a more favorable 
environment or whether the more fa- 
vorable environment itself produces 
superiority. Klineberg’ approached this 
problem by studying Negro school 
children in various sections of the 
country. He found no difference in in- 
telligence between children of migrated 


* Acknowledgment is due Dr. R. L. Jen- 
kins and Dr. Schachne Isaacs of the New 
York State Training School for Boys for 
their helpful suggestions and encourage- 
ment. 

*Otto Klineberg, Negro Intelligence and 
Selective Migration. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935, p. 64. 
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families and children of the families 
staying in the original settlement; but 
he did find a gain in the intelligence 
of migrated groups which was propor- 
tional to the length of stay in the 
more favorable environment. Kline- 
berg’s work suggested that as the en- 
vironment of the Negro approaches 
that of the white, differences in intel- 
ligence diminish. He felt that the final 
solution to the problem of demon- 
strating that there is no racial differ- 
ence in intelligence would depend on 
results “from a society in which the 
Negro lived on terms of complete 
equality with the white, and where he 
suffered not the slightest social, eco- 
nomic, or educational handicap.” 
Klineberg indicated the possibility of 
obtaining such results perhaps from 
Brazil or Martinique. 

A fact noted throughout the litera- 
ture? is that attempts to study racial 
intelligence have been on the quanti- 
tative level. Investigators have meas- 
ured racial groups and compared them 
in terms of the relative amounts of 
intelligence possessed by each. These 
results are summarized by Jenkins’ of 
Howard University: “The method of 
quantitative evaluation, which is the 
only method available to the psycholo- 
gist, has not demonstrated the validity 
of the hypothesis of racial differences 
in mental ability.” Only a few studies, 


? Otto Klineburg, Race Differences. New 
York: Harper Bros., 1935, p. 367. 

* Martin D. Jenkins, “The Mental Ability 
of the American Negro.” Journal of Negro 
Education, 8:511-20, Jl 1939. 
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notably on music* and speed® have 
dealt with more qualitative aspects of 
the problem. There is little evidence 
regarding the kinds of intelligence pos- 
sessed by different races. 

The purpose of the present study 
was to investigate some qualitative 
aspects of intelligence in racial groups 
matched for the amount of intelli- 
gence possessed by each. It was felt 
that internal examination of the in- 
telligence scale might reveal patterns 
of response which would reflect the 
effect of racial difference on functional 
mental performance. 


THE POPULATION STUDIED 


Pending results from Brazil and 
Martinique, where it was suggested by 
Klineberg that Negro and white may 
live together in a single, harmonious 
and undiscriminating society, it ap- 
peared that groups which were equiva- 
lent for the main factors of intelli- 
gence might be developed experimen- 
tally from racial populations similar 
and homogeneous for the following 
factors postulated by Klineberg: (a) 
motivation, (b) rapport, (c) culture, 
(d) social and economic status, (e) 
sampling error, and (f) environment. 
It was felt that these criteria were met 
to a large extent by the population of 
the New York State Training School 
for Boys where test results were avail- 
able on twelve to sixteen year old de- 
linquent white and Negro boys. 

Motivation.—As the boys in the 
training school are tested during the 

‘K. L. Bean, “The Musical Talent of 
Southern Negroes as Measured With the 
Seashore Tests.” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 49 :244-49, 1936. 

*Otto Klineberg, “An Experimental Study 
of Speed and Other Factors in ‘Racial’ 


Differences.” Archives of Psychology, No. 
93, 1928. 


first two weeks following their admis- 
sion, when all are generally coopera- 
tive and apparently anxious to make 
an initial good impression, the factor 
of immediate motivation appeared to 
be equivalent and maximal for both 
racial groups. It further appeared that 
any diminished motivation of the Ne- 
gro boys resulting from restricted 
socio-economic opportunities might be 
offset to some degree by the immediate 
stimulation offered through the cir- 
cumstance that Negro and white boys 
in the reception unit of the training 
schoo] were under the supervision of a 
college-trained, Negro, cottage couple. 
Rapport.—Although Klineberg and 
others have indicated the possible ill 
effect of white examiners on test re- 
sults from Negro subjects, the con- 
trolled experimental approach of Can- 
ady® revealed that the racial identity 
of tester and subject did not affect the 
test results. Be that as it may, in the 
New York State Training School for 
Boys, Negro and white psychologists 
test without racial discrimination in 
the selection of subjects so that the 
factor of rapport may be considered 
equivalent for both groups. 
Culture—In cultural background 
and socio-economic status, delinquent 
boys are generally marginal and sub- 
marginal. The only apparent racial 
difference in these respects, for the 
groups concerned in this study, seemed 
to lie in the circumstance that the 
State Training School for Boys is the 
only training school available to the 
New York City Children’s Court for 
the commitment of Negro boys, where- 


°H. G. Canady, “The Effect of Rapport 
on the IQ: A New Approach to the Prob- 
lem of Racial Psychology,” JouRNAL or NeE- 
cro Epucation, 5:209-19, Ap 1936. 
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as several training schools are avail- Boys appeared to offer likely possibili- P 
able for the commitment of white boys _ ties for a study of racial differences. y 
of this age level. This results in a t 
larger percentage of Negro boys whose DEVELOPMENT OF GROUPS 1 
deliquency may be a consequence of From the 1937 to 1939, New York y 
neglect. But for cultural and socio- City admissions to the training school, : 
economic status, the two groups were two groups equivalent for chronologi- i 
assumed to be comparable. cal age and mental age were developed le 
Sampling Error—The groups stud- experimentally by matching individual i 
ied were of course not typical of the Negro boy against individual white le 
two races involved; the training school boy for these factors. Two groups of 0 
obviously did not present a good sam- 116 boys each were developed in this y 
ple of the general boy population of manner, as indicated in Table I. 7 
b 
TABLE I $ 
INTELLIGENCE OF 116 NeGro Boys anv 116 Wuite Bors MatcHEpD 
FOR CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND MENTAL AGE ‘ 
Mean* Standard Chances in I 
~— (In Months) | Deviation 100 of “True” Q 
actor Difference 
White | Negro | White | Negro /|Between Means b 
Chron. Age........... 182.0 | 182.1 6.9 6.8 54 t 
Mental Age.......... 156.5 | 156.6 13.0 13.0 52 } 
ere re (90.5) | (90.4) C50) (7.8) (54) e 
* The range in each factor was held equivalent for both groups as follows: C.A.: 168 to 194 months; M.A.: 132 to g 
182 months; IQ: 75 to 107. t 
either race. This fact held for both It was assumed that the groups were 
groups, however, and was not expected similar in respect to the various fac- 
to invalidate a comparative study. tors already discussed. Study of the : 
There may be need for caution, never- actual preponderance of these factors , 
theless, in the interpretation of ob- was postponed until it could be deter- : 
tained results. mined whether the reliability of any ; 
Environment.—The general envi- obtained differences in response pat- ‘ 
ronmental background of the two terns would justify the effort. ; 
groups was similar. Both white and 
Negro boys were from over-crowded | GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS ; 
tenement areas of New York City. Scatter Patterns—The Revised . 
Moreover, the reciprocal relationship Stanford-Binet Scale’ for measuring f 
between environment and intelligence intelligence is essentially a battery of i r 
seemed to guarantee a degree of equa- individual test items which are graded i 
tion for environmental factors for jn difficulty according to the ease with ] 


groups matched for intelligence. 

In respect to these criteria the Ne- 
gro and white boy population of the 
New York State Training School for 


which they may be passed by repre- 


'L. M. Terman, and M. A. Merrill, Meas- 
uring Intelligence. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., p. 411. 
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sentative American white children of 
various age levels. It provides a con- 
tinuous scale for measuring the intel- 
ligence of American individuals be- 
yond the age of two years. 

The test procedure requires that the 
individual be tested from the year 
level in which he passes all the test 
items (his basal year) through the 
level wherein he is unable to pass any 
of the items (his maximal or final 
year). The range of test levels thus 
covered by a given individual, from 
basal to final year, is termed his test 
scatter. 

The means of scatter of the white 
and Negro groups were 5.96 and 5.86 
levels respectively, with standard devi- 
ations of 1.11 and 1.53. The difference 
between the obtained means was found 
to be statistically insignificant. The 
Negro group thus showed a slight tend- 
ency to scatter less than the white 
group, but to be more variable in scat- 
ter pattern. 

Basal and Final Years.—The im- 
portance of the basal year as an index 
of the individual’s level of integrated 
mental functioning has been pointed 
out by Wile and Davis.* Basal age 
was found by them to correlate more 
closely than mental age with some 
mental abilities. No difference in basal 
or final year levels was found for the 
groups in this study, the median basal 
age for both groups being in the XI 
Year level and the median final years 
for both groups being in the Average 
Adult level. 

Individuals Actually Taking Each 
Level—In order that any significant 





*I. S. Wile, and R. Davis, “A Study of 
the Basal Age With Reference to Its Mean- 
ing for School Adjustment.” American Jour- 
nal Orthopsychiatry, 7:441-55, 1937. 


variation in the number of individuals 
in each group who actually took each 
test level might be determined, the 
distributions for basal and final year 
levels were converted into a modified 
cumulative-frequency distribution and 
relative frequencies for each level 
were transmuted to percentages (base: 
116). The differences between the per- 
centages of Negro and white boys ac- 
tually taking each test level were sub- 
mitted to statistical analysis by the 
formula:® 





oDp = V op; + Ops 
where p = percentage, D = difference between 
percentages, and o = standard deviation. 

By application of the ratio tech- 
nique (D/sp greater than 3.00 indi- 
cating satisfactory reliability), the 
chances in a hundred for a “true” dif- 
ference greater than zero between the 
percentages, white and Negro, taking 
each test level were determined.’® 

None of the obtained differences be- 
tween the percentages taking each 
level of the test was found to be re- 
liable. 

Response to Individual Test Items. 
—An item analysis was made of the 
number of individuals per group who 
failed each test in the Stanford-Binet 
Scale “L.” Because of the assumption 
inherent in the Stanford-Binet pro- 
cedure that the individual passes, even 
though he does not take, all tests be- 
low his basal year, and similarly that 
he fails all tests above his final year," 


°H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology 
and Education. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. p. 226, 1937. 

* Ibid., p. 470. 

4A, L. Collins, C. R. Atwell, and M. 
Moore, “Stanford-Binet Response Patterns 
in Epileptics.” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 8:1, Ja 1938. 
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the percentages of failures for each test 
item were computed with the total 
number in each group (116) as the 
base. These percentages were then ex- 
amined as in the preceding section for 
determination of the chances in a hun- 
dred that the obtained differences were 
significant.'? The chances for a “true” 
difference were of course in favor of 
the group with the lower percentage of 
failures for a given item. By this 
method of item analysis it was found 
that no test item differentiated reliably 
between the two groups. However, 
there was found a wide range in the 
degree to which various test items 
tended to differentiate the groups, 
ranging from no differentiation what- 
soever to a degree closely approximat- 
ing reliable differentiation. 

The problem of analysis was com- 
plicated by the fact that the Stanford- 
Binet Scale was not developed to 
measure functional abilities but inte- 
grated, abstract mentality. However, 
the data obtained indicated that each 
group tended toward peculiar facility 
in certain types of tests, and suggested 
the possibility of racial differences in 
functional abilities. Thus the results 


“This method of analysis has been used 
in attempts by several investigators to con- 
vert the Stanford-Binet Scale (1916 Revi- 
sion) to a tool for differential diagnosis of 
mental disease. Barnes (Barnes, G., A Com- 
parison of the results of tests in the Terman 
scale between cases of manic depressive and 
dementia praecox psychoses. Jour. Nervous 
& Mental Diseases, 1924, 60, 579-89) found 
some differences in the Stanford-Binet pro- 
files of schizophrenics and manic-depressives, 
but they were too few and too small to be 
of value. Piotrowski (Piotrowski, Z. A., Ob- 
jective signs of invalidity of Stanford-Binet 
Tests. Psychiat. Quart. 1937, 11, 623-36) 
developed a “psychotic key” by selecting the 
Stanford-Binet test items passed or failed 
more frequently by psychotics. None of 
these profiles is comparable with the present 
findings, however, as all were developed from 
the 1916 revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale. 





seemed to demand a functional analy- 
sis of the mental operations required 
by each test item—a process smack- 
ing of faculty psychology. 

It might be noted, incidentally, that 
interest in faculty psychology has been 
stimulated by the recent development 
of multiple factor analysis as a statis- 
tical tool for psychology. By this 
method, Thurstone’* in 1936 was able 
to isolate from a wide range of paper 
and pencil tests seven primary mental 
abilities which he designated (1) The 
Perceptual Factor, (2) The Number 
Factor, (3) The Verbal Factor, (4) 
The Visual Space Factor, (5) The 
Memory Factor, (6) The Inductive 
factor, and (7) The Reasoning or De- 
ductive Factor. Thurstone then set the 
task of devising “pure” tests to meas- 
ure independently the _ individual’s 
abilities for each of these functions. 
Obviously, a comparative study of 
functional ability well might utilize 
data obtained from the now available 
Thurstone battery.'* The present prob- 
lem, however, was to discover whether 
analysis of Stanford-Binet Scale “L” 
items would reveal functional patterns 
which differed with race. 

The initial step in the solution of 
the present problem appeared to be 
the determination of the loadings of 
the Stanford-Binet Scale “L” test 
items with primary mental factors. 
No data was found in the literature on 
this score, although such an investiga- 
tion was promised by McNemar.’® 


* TL. L. Thurstone, “Primary Mental Abil- 
ities.” Psychometric Monograph, No. 1, 1938. 
“DL. L. Thurstone, American Council on 
Education Tests for Primary Mental Abili- 
ties. 1938. The American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
*Q. McNemar, “The Equivalence of the 
General Factors Found for Succesive Levels 
on the New Stanford-Binet Revision. (A 
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However, a recent study by Wright’® 
on the original Stanford-Binet Scale 
seemed to have implications in this 
connection. 

Wright analyzed by the centroid 
method those items of the original 
Stanford-Binet Scale which were 
passed by 10 to 90 per cent of a ten- 
year-old group. She found a common 
factor running through the rotated 
configuration which appeared to be an 
effect of maturation. From the seven 
columns of her factorial matrix she 
was able to identify tentatively the 
following primary factors: Number, 
Space, Imagery, Verbal Relations, In- 
duction and Reasoning; she was un- 


_able to interpret a seventh factor. It 


was apparent from Wright’s data that 
the individual tests of the Stanford- 
Binet Scale fall into characteristic but 
not exclusive clusters; also that a 
given item may be included in several 
factor groups. 

The present problem differed from 
Wright’s in that any obtained test 
clusters would be derived presumably 
through the operation of “racial” dif- 
ferences, whereas hers were obtained 
by factorial analysis of a correlational 
matrix. In both cases, however, the 
problem devolved to psychological in- 
terpretation of the factor or factors 
common to a cluster of test items. 

It is conceivable that factorial an- 
alysis of the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Secale “L,” for the maturation levels 
of the boys in the present study might 
yield test clusters similar in content 
to those herein obtained. In that case, 
paper delivered to the 46th Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychological Association.) 
Columbus: 1938. (Abstracted in Program.) 

*Ruth E. Wright, “A Factor Analysis of 
the Original Stanford-Binet Scale.” Psycho- 
metrika, 4:No. 3, p. 209, Jl 1939. 


a tendency toward racial differences in 
functional ability would be indicated. 
In view of the lack of such analysis, 
however, reliance had to be placed 
entirely on psychological interpreta- 
tion of obtained clusters—an admit- 
tedly arbitrary procedure. Considera- 
tion of any given item in the Stanford- 
Binet Seale “L” shows that it might 
be interpreted according to whether or 
not it contains one or more of Thurs- 
tone’s primary mental factors in its 
componency for example, as follows: 


Test item: Arithmetic Reasoning (A.A.-4) 

Material: Three cards on which are printed 
arithmetical problems. Example: “If a 
man’s salary is $20 a week and he spends 
$14 a week, how long will it take him 
to save $300?” 

Procedure: Present each card and_ say, 
“Read this out loud and give me the an- 
swer.” With the card before him, have 
Subject to find the answer without the 
use of pencil or paper. (Time: 2 minutes.) 

Interpretation: In discussing this problem, 
Terman!’ observes (p. 283), “The compu- 
tations required to solve the problems are 
ordinarily easily performed by adults, but 
it is the selection of the processes to be 
employed and their application to the 
problem that constitutes the difficulty of 
the task.” This suggests that reasoning is 
important and number ability unimpor- 
tant for the adult. However, number 
ability probably was important in the 
mental operations of the boys in this study 
as many were retarded in arithmetic and 
the operation 300/(20-14) could not be 
considered automatic for them. None of 
the other primary factors would appear 
important to success at this problem, ex- 
cept perhaps the verbal factor; however, 
the only verbal activity required after 
reading the problem was giving the an- 
swer. It would thus appear that reasoning 
and number ability are required for the 
solution, with reasoning being the more 
important. This interpretation thus led 
"T, M. Terman, and M. A. Merrill, op. 

cit., p. 283. 
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to the factor assignment: 2 Reasoning, 

1 Number. 

Once the individual items in a clus- 
ter of tests have been interpreted in 
this manner, it becomes relatively sim- 
ple to discover the factor or factors 
common to the group of tests. 

The need for considering maturation 
level of subjects before undertaking 
psychological interpretation already 
has been suggested. Wright observed 
that an arithmetical operation which 
may be automatic for an older person 
may involve the most complicated sort 
of reasoning for a young child. So, the 
maturation level of the boys concerned 
in this study was considered through- 
out the psychological interpretation of 
obtained clusters. 


Finpincs or Group DIFFERENCES 


Because of the finding that the lar- 
ger percentages (over 70%) of both 
groups scattered from the XI Year 
through the Average Adult levels of 
the scale, the analysis of group re- 
sponses to individual! items was limited 
to that area of the scale. No single 
item in the test battery was found to 
have differentiated reliably between 
white and Negro groups. However, a 
number of items were found to have 
given a strongly suggestive differenti- 
ation (chances over 90 in a hundred of 
a “true” difference greater than zero), 
while other items were found which 
failed entirely to differentiate the two 
groups. Three test clusters, consisting 
of tests favoring the white group, tests 


TABLE II 


REVISED STANFORD-BINET SCALE “L”’ IreEmMs SHowING EirHer STRONG TENDENCIES OR 
No TENDENCY TO DIFFERENTIATE NEGRO AND WHITE GROUPS 
(116 Boys in Each Group) 























Chances in 
A 100 of | 
Test Item Failing ee Factors Assigned 
Between 
N W Means 
(Strongly Suggestive Differentiation 
Favoring Negro Group) 
Dissected Sentences (XIII-5)....| 39.7 | 54.7 98.9 2 Verbal; 1 Reasoning 
Memory for Sentences V (A.A.-7).| 31.0 | 43.1 97 2 Verbal; 1 Memory 
Vocabulary (XIV-1)............ 31.0 | 43.1 97 3 Verbal 
Vocapulery (20-1)... oo. 60:2 6 08s 16.4 | 25.0 95 3 Verbal 
Memory for Sentences IV (XI-4).| 10.3 | 16.4 92 2 Verbal; 1 Memory 
(Strongly Suggestive Differentiation 
Favoring White Group) 
Arithmetical Reasoning (A.A.-4).} 36.2 | 19.8 99.7 2 Reasoning; 1 Number 
Repeating 5 Digits Reversed 
POMMRMINL So tres, vila on ee oats ate 36.2 | 26.7 94 2 Memory; 1 Number 
Picture Absurdities III (XIV-3)..| 56.2 | 43.1 98 2 Reasoning; 1 Spatial 
(No Differentiation Between Groups) 
Memory for Designs (XI-1)..... 16.4 | 16.4 50 2 Spatial; 1 Memory 
Minkus Completion (XII-6)..... 52.6 | 52.6 50 2 Reasoning; 1 Verbal 
Verbal Absurdities II (XII-2)....| 13.8 | 13.8 50 2 Reasoning; 1 Verbal 
Memory for Words (XIII-2)..... 32.8 | 32.8 50 1 Verbal; 2 Memory 
Copying a Bead Chain from 
Memory II (XIII-6).......... 39.7 | 39.7 50 1 Spatial; 1 Memory; 
1 Reasoning 
Differences between Abstract 
WHOPGE CALA 9B). oo 5k cece cence 44.0 | 44.0 50 2 Reasoning; 1 Verbal 
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favoring the Negro group, and tests 
failing to differentiate the two groups, 
were isolated in this manner, as shown 
in Table IT. 

It thus appeared that the test clus- 
ter on which the Negro boys tended to 
be superior was predominantly verbal 
while the test cluster for which the 
white boys excelled was predominant- 
ly reasoning. The tests which failed to 
differentiate the two groups were items 
which combined verbal and reasoning 
factors or which included other fac- 
tors. 

Although none of the obtained dif- 
ferentiations was statistically reliable 
(ratio D/sp greater than 3.00) these 
data suggest that a more thorough 
study of functional abilities by means 
of a test battery constructed for that 
purpose, such as the Thurstone bat- 
tery, might be profitable. This could 
not be done with the populations in- 
volved in the present study due to the 
relative difficulty of the Thurstone 
tests. 

As a check on these findings of 
peculiar verbal and reasoning facili- 
ties, a quick survey was made of the 
Stanford Schoo] Achievement Test 
subject scores of the two groups for 
Paragraph Meaning (verbal) and 
Arithmetic Reasoning (reasoning). It 
was found that the Negro boys were 
slightly superior in Paragraph Mean- 
ing, 38 per cent of them as opposed to 
32 per cent of the white boys scoring 
above the grade (7.0) for mean men- 
tal age (13.0). The chances were 84 
in a hundred for a “true” difference 
greater than zero in favor of Negro 
superiority on this verbal test. On the 
other hand, 36 per cent of the white 
boys, as opposed to 20 per cent of the 
Negro boys, were above the grade for 


mental age in Arithmetic Reasoning. 
The chances were found to be 99.8 in 
a hundred for a “true” difference 
greater than zero in favor of white 
superiority in this reasoning and num- 
ber test. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Two groups of fourteen to sixteen- 
year-old boys, presumed to be similar 
in respect to factors operating to in- 
fluence intelligence, were developed by 
matching for equivalence in chrono- 
logical age and mental age. The only 
apparent difference between the two 
groups was racial: one group was Ne- 
gro and the other white. There were 
116 boys in each group. An examina- 
tion was made of group responses to 
individual items of the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale “L,” to determine 
whether groups so matched for amount 
of intelligence would respond differ- 
ently to individual items of the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale “L.” 

No significant difference was found 
between Negro and white groups in 
scatter along the test scale. 

No significant difference was found 
between median Negro and white lev- 
els for basal and final years. 

No significant difference was found 
between Negro and white abilities to 
pass the individual items of the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale “L.” However, strong 
tendencies were noted for Negro su- 
periority in verbal functions and for 
white superiority in reasoning and 
number functions; test items failing to 
differentiate the groups tended to com- 
bine verbal and reasoning content. 
These tendencies toward peculiar fa- 
cilities, verbal and reasoning, were also 
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noted in subject scores of the Stanford 
School Achievement Test. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


A thorough analysis of these find- 
ings would require extensive research 
into the case histories of each group 
for determination of the degree to 
which the groups were actually equiv- 
alent for the factors mentioned at the 
outset as being influential on intelli- 
gence. Had reliable differences been 
found between Negro and white test 
profiles, such research would have 
been undertaken as a matter of course. 
As it is, the degree of the differences 
obtained does not appear to justify 
study of this sort. 

There is the suggestion that the dif- 
ferences noted may have been due to 
the inclusion in the white group of 
boys from homes in which foreign 
languages are spoken. (38% of the 
fathers and 34% of the mothers of the 
State Training School boys were for- 
eign-born. These are almost exclu- 
sively parents of white boys.) Such 
boys, handicapped in verbal facility, 
would have to be superior in some 
other ability in order to be matched 
for intelligence with a native Ameri- 
can group. 

On the other hand, it may be that 
the Negro group included a large num- 
ber of boys migrated from Southern 
sections of the United States where 
educational opportunities are limited 
(25% of the training school Negro 
boys were migrates from the South). 
Such boys would be expected to be 
superior in verbal facilities which are 


less dependent on formal schooling. 
By virtue of being matched with a 
group of white boys, born and edu- 
cated in New York City, these Negro 
boys would excel in verbal functions. 

A combination of these circum- 
stances would be expected to produce 
tendencies in Stanford-Binet profiles 
such as were found in this study. Thus 
the differences obtained seem to lend 
themselves better to interpretation on 
cultural rather than racial bases. In 
this connection, Freeman’s'® observa- 
tion that “group factors or primary 
abilities are probably not native abili- 
ties but habits of thought formed by 
experience and training,” seems perti- 
nent. 

It seems valid to conclude, there- 
fore, that racial difference was not 
found to have produced any significant 
difference in response to individual 
items of the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale “L.” 

Evidence as to whether cultural dif- 
ferences may produce different  pro- 
files of response might be obtained 
from Negro and white groups in a 
region where there is a greater dis- 
parity in cultural backgrounds than is 
offered by New York City. No com- 
parative study is reported which has 
used groups matched for amount of 
intelligence. 

More nearly conclusive evidence re- 
garding differences in the functional 
abilities of racial groups might be ob- 
tained through the use of a test bat- 
tery constructed for the purpose. 


*F.N. Freeman, Mental Tests. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, pp. x+460. 1939. 
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Indices of Inequalities in a Dual 
System of Education 
fARL R. MOSES 


INTRODUCTION 

In any system of public education 
where Negro and white children are 
separated for purposes of instruction, 
there exists some inequalities in facili- 
ties and in the character of instruction 
available to the Negro child. The very 
existence of a dual system of educa- 
tion implies the justification for a dif- 
ferential in favor of the white child. 
Moreover, the Negro constitutes a 
minority group whose facilities for 
education are controlled by a board of 
education composed entirely of white 
persons, or a majority thereof. 

The situation just indicated is a 
truism in the American dual system 
of education. There is ample evidence 
of this on every hand. Therefore, one 
need not here belabor a well recog- 
nized fact concerning inequalities in 
a dual system of education. 

This article will deal with indices of 


inequalities in the dual system of edu- 
cation in Baltimore. The conditions 
herein described similarly exist in 
American cities where there is a dual 
system of education. Data will be pre- 
sented showing several of the existing 
inequalities in building facilities and 
in the several levels of instruction in 
Baltimore. The implications of these 
data, regarding either the local system 
of public instruction or the implica- 
tions regarding dual systems general- 
ly, will be secondary to our immediate 
interest of presenting factual data on 
existing inequalities in the Baltimore 
Public Schools. 


Pupit-TEACHER RATIO 


The pupil-teacher ratio in the Balti- 
more public schools shows a differen- 
tial in favor of the white schools at 
every level of instruction. This dif- 
ferential in the pupil-teacher ratio for 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS AND Pupils, AND PupILS PER TEACHER, FOR WHITE AND NEGRO 
ScHoo.s, CLASSIFIED BY LEVELS OF INSTRUCTION, AS OF 
OcToBER 31, 1939 



































White Schools Negro Schools 
Levels of Number of Pupils Number of Pupils | Differ- 
Instruction teins Cie per ence 
Teachers Pupils | Teacher | Teachers} Pupils | Teacher 
City-wide (All chil- 
dren; all teachers)| 2,761%| 84,070} 30.4 883° | 30,9094 35 4.6 
Elementary....... 1,420*| 48,811 34 597 22,730 38 4 
Junior High School . 646 | 17,574 | 27 150 4,589 30 3 
Senior High School. 508 | 13,664 26.89 79 2.213 28 i] 
Occupational. ..... 97 2,116 21.8 32 823 25.7 3.9 
Vocational. ....... 90 1,905 21 25 554 22 1 








* Exclusive of two head teachers and four assistants in pre-kindergarten classes. 


b Exclusive of 59 pupils in pre-kindergarten classes. 
} Exclusive of 6 Normal School teachers. 
Exclusive of 141 Normal School pupils. 
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GraPH 1 


Pupils Per Teacher at Desipwated Levels of Instruction - 
for White and Colored Teachers - October 1939 
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Negroes and whites is shown in Graph 
I. The supplementary data in Table 
I show that, based on a city-wide aver- 
age, there are 4.6 more children per 
Negro teacher than per white teacher. 
Similarly, there is a higher ratio of 
pupils per Negro teacher than per 
white teacher at every level of instruc- 
tion. On the elementary level of in- 
struction there are 4 more children 
per Negro teacher than per white 
teacher; 3 more on the junior high 
school level; 1.1 more on the senior 
high school level; and, 1 child more 
on the vocational level of instruction. 

Based on the foregoing data it is 
evident that on every level of instruc- 

* Thanks are here expressed to Mr. Win- 
fred O. Bryson, Jr., for verifying the sta- 
tistical procedures, and to Mr. Charles E. 
Gwynn for lettering the graphs. 


Number = of———Pupils 


tion the pupil-teacher ratio is higher in 
the Negro schools than in the white 
schools. The differential is especially 
noticeable on the elementary, junior 
high school, and occupational levels of 
instruction. 


EQUALIZATION OF TEACHERS 


One does not assume that there are 
too many white teachers in the Balti- 
more public schools. Since the pupil- 
teacher ratio is consistently lower 
among white teachers than among Ne- 
gro teachers, there has been com- 
puted the number of additional Negro 
teachers needed in order to equalize 
the pupil-teacher ratio at every level 
of instruction. The data in Table I 
show the present number of Negro 
teachers and the additional Negro 
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teachers needed in order to equalize 
the pupil-teacher ratio at the several 
levels of instruction. If these addition- 
al teachers were added then the in- 
equalities shown in Graph I would dis- 
appear; namely, there would be the 
same number of pupils per teacher at 
each of the several levels of instruc- 
tion. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTIES 
(Land and Structures) 
It is a well known fact that Negroes 


valuation of white schools, the valu- 
ation of Negro schools, and the amount 
needed for equalization, arranged by 
designated classifications, as of June 
30, 1938. 


Combined Valuation (Land and Structures) 
for the Several Categories Shown in 
Graph 2 
WOH. occoreededateacaucas $41,758,685.58 
NG@GNO occ c odin cenaccacunennsas 6,826,560.61 
Additional amount needed for 

Negroes for equalization (af- 
ter deduction of “excess” 


COMM ac cherisinsscwdonencens 7,805,854.57 


Elementary Schools 


in Baltimore follow a succession pat- white 21,466,610.50 


TABLE II 


Present NumsBer oF Necro TEACHERS AND ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED FOR 
EquaALIZATION OF THE PupiL-TEACHER RATIO BETWEEN NEGRO AND WHITE 
TEACHERS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVELS OF INSTRUCTION 
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Present Additional 
: Number Teachers Number Negro 
Levels of Instruction Negro Needed for — Upon 
Teachers Equalization qualization 
BRBMONNOET ies x ices otek 597 64 661 
Junior High School........... 150 19 169 
Senior High School........... 79 3 82 
MOTI y's. '6. 6 6.6.06 9306.4 00% 9-05 25 Z 27 
CROUDATIONEE iiss oie cic oicieisiere's 32 6 38 
EME i? ss 55 Shasssel rie een ts 883" 94 977 
* Exclusive of 6 Normal School teachers. 
tern of occupancy of areas previously Negro ...............sseeeees 
. } : Total amount if equalized at 
inhabited by whites. Consequently, papal ciate 9,996,426.70 
virtually all of the schools used by yer valaention sacar 3,421,568.25 
Negro — ee units prrseet esti ¥ ee 6,574,858.45 
previous y used y white children. Senior High Schools 
Since this is true, the valuation of White ...............c0eceees 9,340,629.20 
these properties may serve as an index Negro ...-.-+.+1:++++. eres 
mn : y age ; Total amount if equalized at 
to the quality of buildings available oo reannca aceite! 1,512,784.67 
to Negro children. Present valuation .......... 1,711,116.27 
; Excess valuation above 
Graph 2 shows the valuation of equalisation ........-.++« 198,331.60 
school properties (land and structures) Juuniee: Titel: Galiuali 
for designated classifications, indicat- White ...........s+eeeeeeeees 7,879,346.55 
; : : : NGMION hire cae Kid were cixenmeneees 
ing the present valuation and the Total amount if equalized at 
amount needed for equalization, classi- DONOR, kicescxeyaenaeexvies 2,057,478.15 
fied by Negroes and whites, as of June Da fab he 1,355,299.09 
30, 1938. The following data show the equalization ............. 702,179.06 
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GRAPH 2 


V, \ fio f Sch | Pr ti - L d and Sty } tor Desi mated Classifications - Showing 
Present Valuation diel Needed to Egan For Whike Ma Colored=as of June 30,1958 
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Vocational Schools 3 
Administration White 
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Work in Progress 


MRD ren einceeaccaieen cae 1,627 ,582.60 
OS Ee ee CC On Ce ee 
Total amount if equalized .. 601,128.00 
Present valuation .......... 
Amount needed for equaliza- 

ES, sarc wierduclomecen eave ane 601,128.00 
Vocational Schools 
Ee Ee 986,984.00 

Rotem cortgticsty Sintascesiatoicte 

Total amount if equalized at 
PRES ao aie oars 287,027.40 
Present valuation .......... 315,262.00 

Excess valuation above 
COUAMEAUION: «.o.600is.0000 0% 28,234.00 


Administration Buildings 


DUNN ere Gog Sein ecaane dian eers 371,037.73 
Io ore tic erin Ciene asic cele wee ile 

Total amount if equalized.. 136,930.50 

Present valuation .......... 23,315.00 
Additional funds needed for 

COUBUEBAHION .6 ccc cccceecs 113,615.50 

Occupational Schools 

PRB Sehr eh eatosenrs 104,495.00 

ND cog teen anor er 
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a 4. 
7 8 9 10 i) 2 9 20 a 22 


Millions of Dollars 


Total amount if equalized at 


WUE wc cisctocigiemess anus 40,639.74 
Present valuation .......... 
Amount needed for equaliza- 

NNER — 855154. 5 10 von ni miatcinane Sexist 40,639.74 


Based on the data just presented it 
may be noted that nearly eight million 
dollars of additional funds would be 
required to equalize the valuation of 
land and structures for the combined 
categories listed. Similarly, compara- 
tively large sums of money would be 
required for equalization in several of 
the categories. On the other hand, 
there is an excess valuation above 
equalization in the case of the senior 
high schools and also in the vocational 
school. When other factors are con- 
sidered the excess valuation of land 
and structures fails to compensate for 
other inadequacies, such as, play 
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space, athletic field, etc. Moreover, 
these excess valuation cases are influ- 
enced considerably by the dispropor- 
tionately high valuation placed on land 
rather than on structure. 

An examination of the graph and of 
the foregoing data shows clearly that 
in the valuation of properties (land 
and structures) Negro schools are 
woefully inadequate compared with 
white schools at a corresponding level 
of instruction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the several indices used it 
is readily evident that there are in- 
equalities, (1) in the teaching force 
available for instruction, and (2) in 


‘building facilities in the dual system 


of education in Baltimore. These in- 
equalities consistently show a differen- 
tial in favor of the white schools. 
These differentials show that Negro 
teachers have more pupils at every 
level of instruction than white teach- 
ers; and, that there exists a wide dis- 
parity in the value of land and struc- 
tures used by Negro children when 
compared with those used by white 
children. 
METHODOLOGY 

A note on methodology follows deal- 
ing with the source of data and the 
statistical procedures used in deter- 
mining the inequalities presented in 
the foregoing materials. 


Source or Data 


The original data used in this arti- 
cle were secured from The Evening 
Sun (Baltimore), April 8, 1940. These 
data were in an article by Rodney 
Crowther. This article was “the sec- 
ond article of two on how Baltimore 
spends its money on its educational 


program, and the sixth of a series on 
where all the city’s money goes.” 


EQUALIZATION OF TEACHERS 


In order to determine the number 
of Negro teachers needed for equaliza- 
tion of the pupil-teacher ratio for Ne- 
gro and white teachers, the teachers 
per pupil ratio for whites was com- 
puted and then equalized for Negroes. 
This was computed by dividing the 
number of white teachers at a given 
level of instruction by the number of 
white pupils at that level. The deci- 
mal quotient gave a ratio which cor- 
responds to teachers per pupil. This 
quotient was multiplied by the num- 
ber of Negro children at the corre- 
sponding level of instruction. This 
figure gave the number of Negro 
teachers needed in order to equalize 
the pupil-teacher ratio for Negroes 
and whites. 


VALUATION OF SCHOOL PROPERTIES 


The present valuation of school 
properties (land and structures) for 
whites in a given classification formed 
the basis for determining the addition- 
al amount needed above (or, the 
amount less than) the present valua- 
tion of school properties for Negroes 
in order to equalize the valuation of 
properties between Negroes and whites 
in the corresponding classification. 
The first step was dividing the ex- 
penditures for white children by the 
total white children in a given classi- 
fication. The quotient gave the per 
capita expenditure per white child. 
This figure was multiplied by the num- 
ber of Negro children in the corre- 
sponding classification. This gave the 
additional amount needed (or the ex- 
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cess) for equalization of expenditures 
in that classification. 

The figures presented in this article 
combined the valuation of land and 
structures in the several classifications 
shown. These data were also computed 
separately. Obviously, there were some 
differences. However, these differences 
were not significant enough, either for 


the combined valuations for all classi- 
fications or for the several separate 
classifications, to justify separating 
the valuations of land from structures. 
It was decided that the combined valu- 
ation of land and structures gave a 
more representative description of fa- 
cilities available than either land or 
structures computed separately. 
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The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1940 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


For the ninth consecutive year the 
Editorial Staff of the JouRNAL or NE- 
aro EpucatTion has addressed every 
American college or university con- 
ferring graduate degrees, in order to 
determine the quantity and character 
of completed graduate studies incident 
to the Negro. The specific reason for 
their search is twofold. First, to pro- 
vide data for an analysis of types and 
number of studies, sectional and racial 
differences of sponsors, and for a study 
of the trends which are evidenced. Sec- 
ond, to further advance an interest in 
the contributions of the findings, and 
conclusions of the several studies. For 
the calendar year 1940, a total of 237 
studies were reported. 

Due to established limitations, in- 
clusive of space, it is impossible to 
publish the complete list of 237 mas- 
ters’ theses and doctors’ dissertations 
in this article. However, the titles of 
all of the doctors’ dissertations are 
herein included, and a complete bib- 
liographic reference to each study is 
presented in the section of the bibliog- 
raphy captioned “Theses and Disserta- 
tions” of either the January, 1940, or 
current issue of the JOURNAL. 

Purpose of the Study.—This article 
is the ninth in a series entitled “The 
Negro as a Subject of University Re- 
search,” and published annually in the 
JOURNAL oF Necro Epvucation.’ A 





* Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 


study is made of the masters’ theses 
and doctors’ dissertations completed 
during the year 1940 in American col- 
leges and universities. The writer 
treats only those research studies with 
topics incident to the Negro, and ex- 
perimental studies where the cases are 
entirely, or in a significant proportion, 
members of the Negro race. The cate- 
gories of data presented in this issue 
are comparable to those in previous 
issues, largely for the purpose of facili- 
tating a comparison of the findings. 
Also, by adhering to the same classi- 
fication it is hoped that trends in 
amount and kind of research concern- 
ing the Negro can be determined more 
accurately, thus enhancing the func- 
tional value of both the individual 
articles, and the series as a whole. 
Number of Studies ——For the calen- 
dar year of 1940, colleges and univer- 
sities reported a total of 237 studies 
dealing directly with problems inci- 
dent to the Negro, or with experimen- 





EpucaTIon, 2:165-74, Ap 1933; “The Negro 
As a Subject of University Research in 1933,” 
JOURNAL oF Necro Epucation, 3:233-44, Ap 
1934; “The Negro As a Subject of Univer- 
sity Research in 1934,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
EpucaTIon, 4:213-39, Ap 1935; “The Negro 
As a Subject of University Research in 1935, 
II,” JourNaL or Necro Epucation, 5:612-25, 
O 1936; “The Negro As a Subject of Uni- 
versity Research in 1936,” THE JOURNAL OF 
Necro Epucation, 6:166-71, Ap 1937; “The 
Negro As a Subject of University Research 
in 1937,’ JouRNAL oF Nearo EpvucatIon, 
7:172-79, Ap 1938; “The Negro As a Subject 
of University Research in 1938,” JoURNAL 
or Necro Epucation, 8:198-204, Ap 1939; 
“The Negro As a Subject of University 
Research in 1939,” JourNAL or Necro Epvu- 
CATION, 9:188-99, Ap 1940. 
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tal studies, the subjects of which were 
largely Negroes. Twenty-five studies 
were doctors’ dissertations, and 212 
were masters’ theses. During the previ- 
ous calendar year of 1939, a total of 
182 studies was reported, including 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF Masters’ THESES AND Doc- 
TORS’ DIssERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT 
TO THE NEGRO FOR AN E1Gut-YEAR PERIOD 








; Doctors’ , 











Year Masters Pieserte- Total Per cent 
Theses t 8 sae Increase 

1932 64 12 76 

1933 105 17 122 60.52 

1934 101 12 113 . 

1935 122 17 139 23.00 

1936 161 20 181 32.16 

1937 149 19 168 ” 

1938 198 23 221 31.61 

1939 161 21 182 sj 

1940 212 25 237 + ~=30.21 

Tota, 1273 166 1439 

* Decrease. 
161 masters’ theses and 21 doctors’ 


Similar data for the 
complete series of such studies are 
presented in Table I, which shows that 
a total of 1,439 studies have been 
made since 1932. It is significant that 
a total of 166 studies have been ex- 
haustive research productions, repre- 
sented by the doctors’ dissertations. 

Table II presents a breakdown of 
types of studies for 1939 and 1940, 
which enables a determination of per- 
centage of increase of masters’ theses 
and doctors’ dissertations for the past 
two years. In 1940 the percentage of 
increase over 1939 for masters’ theses 
was 31.67, and for doctors’ disserta- 
tions, 19.04. 


dissertations. 


TYPES OF CLASSIFICATIONS 
Consideration of the studies will be 
presented under the following topics: 
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(1) Universities Sponsoring Research 
by States; (2) Racial Character of 
Student Bodies of Institutions—aAll 
White, All Negro, or Mixed Negro and 
White Students; (3) Racial Identity 
of the Authors of the Various Studies; 
(4) Geographical Location of the Uni- 
versities Accepting the Studies; and 
(5) Classification of Studies in Terms 
of Masters’ Theses and Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations by Universities and States. 

Universities Sponsoring Research by 
States —Fifty-three colleges and uni- 
versities, during the calendar year 
1940 reported studies in research. Ta- 
ble III is a representation showing the 
collegiate institutions grouped by 
states, and the number of masters’ 
theses and doctors’ dissertations ac- 
cepted by each institution. 

The total number of studies reported 
in 1940 (237) is the highest during 
any year; the next highest being 221, 
reported in 1938. Also, for the calendar 
year 1940, the total number of institu- 
tions reporting studies (53) was the 
highest. For only three previous years 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF MaAstTERS’ THESES AND Doc- 
tors’ DIssERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT 
TO THE NEGRO FOR 1939 COMPARED 
witH 1940 





Increase in 1940 


Ni ies g93¢ Q 
Cuties «= RP Ee Number Per cent 








Masters’ 

Theses 161 212 51 31.67% 
Doctors’ Dis- 

sertations 21 25 4 19.04 

Tora. 182 237 55 30.21% 
the total of institutions reporting 


studies incident to the Negro reached 
forty-five or more. The 1935 total was 
forty-eight; the 1936 total, forty- 
seven; and, the 1939 total, forty-five. 
States within whose borders at least 
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TABLE III 


MuMBER OF Doctors’ DissERTATIONS AND Masters’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT 
To THE NeGro ACCEPTED IN 1940 BY UNIVERSITIES 











n n 
os 3.2 
cx ‘nm w 55 ‘nm Dn 
a8 $ § . 38 . ew 
83> & ££ = SF a & @ 
3's 8S 96 6 ae} & = 3 
nD 2 AA “Ap 2 Ase 
Arizona Missouri 

1. University of Arizona 1 a | 27. St. Louis University yy & 3 
California Nebraska 

2. University of California 1 0 1 28. University of Nebraska 1 0 1 
Colorado New York 

3. Colorado State College 29. College of the City of 

of Education 2 0 2 New York ry @ 4 

4. University of Colorado 4 0 4 30. Columbia University 0 10 10 

5. University of Denver Ss @ 3g 31. Cornell University oO & 3 
Connecticut 32. Fordham University E & &§ 

6. Yale 2 8 2 33. New York University oc 2 9 
District of Columbia 34. St. John’s University 2 0 2 


7. Howard University* 16: @ 16 
Georgia 
8. Atlanta University* 37 6006 (37 
1 


9. University of Georgia Ge 4 
Illinois 

10. University of Chicago & Bag 

11. University of Illinois P G48 
Indiana 

12. Butler University 2 0 °2 
Iowa 


13. State University of lowa 8 O 8 
Kansas 

14. University of Kansas a Oe 2 

15. University of Wichita 6 O 6 
Louisiana 

16. Louisiana State Univer- 


sity . —-.4 
17. Tulane University = @& -2 
18. Xavier University* 2 @ 2 
Maryland 
19. University of Maryland 1 0 1 
Massachusetts 
20. Boston College Bie (Oey «2 
21. Boston University ! 0 1 
22. Harvard University e-' “3 
23. Massachusetts State 
College KE <@ 
24. Springfield College 1 oy 
Michigan 


25. University of Michigan 12 0 12 
Minnesota 
26. University of Minnesota 2 O 2 


* Primarily colored student body. 


one university has sponsored a study 
incident to the Negro each year since 
1933 (the first review), are California, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 


North Carolina 


35. Duke University o% b> J 
36. University of North 
Carolina oe & @ 


Ohio 

37. Oberlin College 2 O 

38. Ohio State University 10 2 12 

39. University of Cincinnati 7 1 

40. Western Reserve Uni- 

versity eo @ 2 

Oklahoma 

41. University of Oklahoma 1 0 1 
Pennsylvania 


42. Duquesne University t & J 

43. Pennsylvania State Coll. 2 O 2 

44, Temple University Y @& 3 

45. University of Pennsyl- 

vania eS fm a 

46. University of Pittsburgh 1 2 3 
Tennessee 

47. Fisk University* 18 O 18 

48. Vanderbilt University 4 @- 4 
Texas 

49. Prairie View State Coll.* 5 O 5 

50. University of Texas Oo 2 


Virginia 
51. Hampton Institute* 8 0 8 
52. Virginia State College* 12 0 12 
Wisconsin 
53. Marquette University Xk & J 


TOTAL 212 25 237 


and Virginia. Thus out of a total of 
twelve states with higher educational 
institutions which annually direct the 
attention of their students to research 
problems concerning the Negro, only 
five (including the District of Colum- 
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bia) are Southern, where the prepon- 
derance of Negroes live. 

Racial Character of Student Bodies 
of Institutions—From the total num- 
ber of institutions studied, only seven 
are attended primarily by Negro stu- 
dents, namely, Atlanta, Fisk, Hamp- 
ton, Howard, Prairie View, Virginia 
State and Xavier, which reported a 
combined total of ninety-eight mas- 
ters’ theses, constituting 41.30 per cent 
of the total studies, Of the ninety-eight 
masters’ theses, sixteen were sponsored 
by Howard, thirty-seven by Atlanta, 
eighteen by Fisk, eight by Hampton, 
twelve by Virginia State, five by 
Prairie View, and two by Xavier. This 
is the first year that reports of com- 
pleted theses have been received from 
Virginia State and Prairie View. The 
recent addition of graduate work by 
those institutions has in one year been 
responsible for the addition of seven- 
teen research studies incident to the 
Negro. One of the other five colleges 
for Negro students which have recently 
added graduate courses reported the 
completion of a research study, namely 
North Carolina College for Negroes— 
but not on a topic incident to the Ne- 
gro, and therefore not included in this 
study. The remaining four colleges 
are: Negro Agricultural and Technical 
College (Greensboro); Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Jefferson City); Kentucky 
State Industria] College (Frankfort) ; 
and Alabama State Teachers College 
(Montgomery). 

The universities reporting from the 
Southern states, where Negro matricu- 
lants are not admitted, are Georgia, 
Louisiana State, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, St. Louis, Duke, Vanderbilt, 
Tulane, and Texas. Maryland also 
falls within this category. These insti- 
tutions reported a combined total of 


seventeen masters’ theses and four 
doctors’ dissertations, which represent 
8.86 per cent of the total studies being 
considered. Large Southern universi- 
ties which have previously reported 
studies for consecutive years, but did 
not report a single study incident to 
the Negro in 1940, are George Pea- 
body, Kentucky, Missouri, and Missis- 
sippi. 

The remaining thirty-five institu- 
tions listed permit the matriculation of 


TABLE IV 
Ractau IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF Mas- 
TERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DissErta- 
TIONS ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO 
FoR 1939 aNp 1940 














1939 1940 
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= BS 
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My ee he ~ 
: $$ 38 4 $235 3 
cS) o o2 Qo of FF 
3 Sa On 6 Sa o8 0 
me 26 AAR 2RAA HB 
Negro 119 9 128 153 14 167 
White 39 +11 + # 50 50 10 60 
Unknown 3 1 4 9 J 10 





Negro as well as white students, and 
are representative of some of the larg- 
est institutions of higher education in 
the United States. This group is re- 
sponsible for a combined total of 118 
studies, of which twenty-one are doc- 
tors’ dissertations and ninety-seven are 
masters’ theses. Therefore, it was 
found that colleges and universities 
permitting mixed student bodies pro- 
duced 49.78 per cent of the total 
studies reported. 

Racial Identity of Authors —Of the 
twenty-five doctors’ dissertations, 
fourteen were written by Negroes, ten 
by white authors, and in the case of 
one author the racial identity could 
not be determined. Concerning the 212 
masters’ theses, 153 were written by 
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Negroes, fifty by white authors, and 
the racial identity of nine authors is 
unknown. Table IV is a comparative 
representation of the racial identity 
of authors for 1939 and 1940. During 
each year more Negro than white stu- 
dents were authors of masters’ theses 
on topics incident to the Negro. It was 
found that 75.31 per cent of the identi- 
fied authors of masters’ theses were 
Negroes in 1939, and 75.36 per cent in 
1940. Similar computations for the 
doctors’ dissertations reveal that 45 
per cent were written by Negroes in 
1939, and 58.33 per cent in 1940. For 
the total studies with authors identi- 
fied by race, the number of Negro 
authors was 71.91 per cent in 1939, 
and 73.45 per cent in 1940. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of 
the total studies the percentage of Ne- 
gro authors increased only 1.54 per 
cent during 1940. For the masters’ 
theses the percentage increase of Ne- 
gro authors was only .05 per cent dur- 
ing 1940, but for the doctors’ disserta- 
tions the percentage increase of Negro 
authors was 13.33 for 1940. 

Geographical Location of Universi- 
ties—The colleges and universities 
which sponsored the research studies 
have been grouped in terms of their 
locations in commonly accepted geo- 
graphical regions of the United States. 
This is significant because of the fact 
that university research for masters’ 
degrees especially, have been found for 
the most part to deal with topics of 
local value to the institutions sponsor- 
ing them. Table III also shows the 
geographical distributions. Five of the 
institutions are located in the West, 
and produced a total of eleven studies; 
fourteen institutions are in the mid- 
west and produced a total of sixty-six 
studies; fifteen institutions in the 


Southern states produced a total of 
102 studies; six institutions in the New 
England states produced eight studies; 
twelve institutions in the Middle At- 
lantic states reported thirty-two stud- 
ies; and one institution in the District 
of Columbia reported sixteen studies. 
The above shows that the largest num- 
ber of institutions per geographical 
section were located in the Southern 
states, where 102 studies were com- 
pleted. 

Classification of Studies.—The titles 
of the several dissertations and theses 
indicate, at least to some extent, the 
nature of the subject-matter treated. 
As stated in the Introduction of this 
article, because of space limitations 
the titles of masters’ theses are not 
published as a part of this article, nor 
even in a single issue of the JOURNAL OF 
Necro Epucation. The complete bib- 
liographical reference of every study 
herein referred to will be found either 
in the January, 1940, or current issue, 
alphabetically listed by authors, with 
each issue publishing a list completely 
alphabetized. The titles of the doctors’ 
dissertations, with the university re- 
sponsible for each, follow: 


Doctors’ DiIssERTATIONS* 


Illinois 
1. The Government and Administration 
of Publie Library Service to Negroes 
in the South. (University of Chi- 
cago.) 


Massachusetts 
2. Predicting Freshman Achievement: A 
Follow-up Study. (Harvard Univer- 
sity.) 


New York 
3. An Analysis of the Specific References 
to Negroes in Selected Curricula for 
the Education of Teachers. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 
4. A Plan for Providing Supervision for 
the Negro Schools of the State of 








Georgia. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University.) 

5. The In-Service Professional Improve- 
ment of Negro Public School Teachers 
in Tennessee. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University.) 

6. Teachers’ Social Knowledge in Re- 


lationship to Pupils’ Responses. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 


. A Plan to Secure a Functional Rela- 
tionship Between the Special Meth- 
ods Course in Home Eeonomics and 
the Supervised Student Teaching 
Course at Howard University. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 

8. A Suggested Plan for the Education 
of Rural Teachers in a Small Liberal 
Arts College. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University.) 

9. A Study of the Rorschach “erlebniss- 
tvpus” of Comparable White and 
Negro Subjects. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University.) 

10. The Education of Negroes in New 
Jersey. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University.) 

11. Liberal Kentucky. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University.) 

12. The Negro Immigrant. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

13. A Proposed Program for the Im- 
provement of Pre-employment Teach- 
er Training in Agriculture for Negroes 
in Alabama Based Upon an Analysis 
and Evaluation of What Teachers of 
Agriculture Do. (Cornell Univer- 
sity.) 

14. The Nature of the Relationship Be- 
tween Education and Careers of 
Negroes Living in Manhattan Cover- 
ing the Years 1929-1937. (New York 
University.) 

15. Prophet of Liberty. A Biography of 
Wendell Phillips. (New York Uni- 

versity.) 


North Ca olina 


16. Racial Division of Labor. (Duke Uni- 
versity.) 


Oh eo 


17. A History of Wilberforce University. 
(University of Cincinnati.) 
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18. An Historical Study of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges in Relationship With 
Their Social, Economic, Political, and 
Educational Backgrounds and a Pro- 
gram for Their Improvement. (Ohio 
State University.) 

19. The Implications of Purpose for the 
Definition of a College Program, with 
Special Reference to the Separate 
Negro College. (Ohio State Univer- 
sity.) 

20. The Early Slavery Controversy in the 
Western Reserve, (Western Reserve 
University.) 

21. The Negro in English Dramatic Lit- 
erature and on the Stage and a 
Bibliography of Plays with Negro 
Characters. (Western Reserve Uni- 
versity.) 


> 


~ 


ennsylvania 

22. An Educational Experiment in North- 
ern Nigeria in Its Cultural Setting. 
(University of Pennsylvania.) 

23. Finance and Financial Administration 
of the School District of Philadelphia. 
(University of Pennsylvania.) 

24. An Investigation of Supervisory Prac- 
tices for the Improvement of In- 
struction in Negro Public Schools. 
(University of Pittsburgh.) 

25. Techniques for Scaling Experiences: 
A Study of White-Negro Contacts. 
(University of Pittsburgh.) 


*An effort is made each year, through 
university inter-library loans, and communi- 
cations with the authors, to secure all of the 
doctoral dissertations for abstract purposes. 
Selected masters’ theses are also abstracted, 
but the latter are not printed in the JouRNAL. 
Abstracts of significant doctors’ dissertations, 
completed in time for publication, follow: 


A Historical Study of Negro Land Grant 
Colleges in Relationship with Their 
Social, Economic, Political, and Edu- 
cational Backgrounds and a Pro- 
gram for Their Improvement 
Oscar James Chapman 
(Ohio State University) 
This study proposed to give a concise 
discussion of the historical conditions, legal 
foundations, rise, and development of Ne- 
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gro land-grant colleges, and to present an 
education program for such colleges as a 
result of the present needs of Negroes in 
the South. The following parts composed 
the course of the dissertation: (1) his- 
torical development of the American system 
of agricultural education from the mid-16th 
century to about the late 19th century; 
(2) origin and early history of colleges 
from 1862 to 1900; (3) development of the 
colleges 1900-1939; (4) social, economic, po- 
litieal, and educational conditions of Negroes 
of the South; (5) proposed program for the 
colleges in light of present needs of Ne- 
groes in Southern states; and (6) philosophy 
of the colleges. 

It was assumed that the future of the 
Negro land college in America depends 
upon the attitude of the American people 
in general toward its program. Such atti- 
tudes must be projected and carried for- 
ward as result of conference and cooperation 
between the races. In order to test this, 
Federal and state statutes, reports of sur- 
veys by educational associations, catalogues, 
and other periodical publications of various 
Negro land-grant colleges, reports, audits, 
documents, and questionnaires gave _his- 
torical evidence concerning this problem. 

It was found that land-grant colleges for 
Negroes have developed a realization that 
education is a developmental function in 
which the state and nation must take an 
active part. Since 1920 land-grant colleges 
have become conscious of a need for higher 
and more uniform concepts of collegiate 
training. They should look forward to an 
exceptional period of development within 
the next decade because of continuing 
growth of industrial activity in the South. 
The leadership contributed by Negro land- 
grant colleges has been able to make these 
institutions the promising centers of the 
gradual raising of structure and standards 
of local public education. 

It is definitely true that many major 
changes could be made in the government, 
administration and educational programs of 
Negro land-grant colleges. The programs of 
these institutions must be diversified and 
based on scientific knowledge of the needs 
of both the Negro and white populations 
In each state. Since these institutions are 
designed to give technical and general train- 


ing, it rests upon the Negro land-grant col- 
lege to give proper emphasis to technical 
objectives. These colleges should prepare 
leaders who will be devoted to the reorgani- 
zation of economic, social, political, and 
spiritual activities of Negroes. Surveys 
should be made in the industrial fields which 
will disclose new openings for those with 
training in the mechanic arts and at the 
same time expand and develop opportu- 
nities already open. 


An Analysis of the Specific References to 


Negroes in Selected Curricula for 
the Education of Teachers 


Edna Meade Colson (Columbia University) 


It was the purpose of this study to segre- 
gate one part of the larger curriculum prob- 
lems of race relations, and concentrate upon 
it—namely, an analysis of the specific ref- 
erence to the Negro in curricula for the 
education of teachers. 

It was assumed that teachers should be 
given specific preparation for the use of 
the materials outlined in courses of study 
for the schools in which they will teach. 
The assumption made necessary a survey of 
elementary school courses of study to as- 
certain the nature and extent of the content 
bearing specifically on the Negro. The cur- 
riculum offerings of institutions of teacher- 
education were also surveyed. The cata- 
logues of 226 teachers colleges and normal 
schools were searched for specific course 
references to “race,” “race relations,” “the 
Negro” or any other identifying term. One 
hundred eighteen institutions were found 
to have used such terms in their catalogues. 
Eighty-two institutions were selected as rep- 
resentative of the country in Geographical 
distribution and in proportion to the popu- 
lation. A letter was sent to the presidents 
of these institutions asking their cooperation 
in the task of finding out what facts bearing 
on the Negro were presented in courses 
taught in their institutions. 

It was concluded that because the pres- 
ence of Negroes in America has given rise 
to problems which have persisted since the 
early days of our history, because problems 
are recognized as being closely integrated 
with the social, economic, political life of 
the nation, and because education is recog- 
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nized as one avenue of approach to the 
solution of these problems, it is recom- 
mended: (1) That every institution pre- 
paring teachers include a_ specific cur- 
riculum provision for the study of the 
problems caused by the presence of Ne- 
groes in the United States; (2) That the 
offerings of every department of the college 
be utilized in the development of a philoso- 
phy education which recognizes the kaleido- 
scopic nature of the community and natural 
problems created by the presence of Ne- 
groes; (3) That specific provisions for de- 
veloping adequate concepts of race as it 
affects modern life be provided in units of 
instruction in anthropology, ethnology, and 
social psychology; (4) That the subject 
matter of Negro art, music, and literature 
be integrated with the content of programs 
of teacher education because of the useful- 
ness of these subjects in developing the 
attitudes necessary in a democracy; (5) 
That the subject matter of history, eco- 
nomics, geography, psychology, and _ soci- 
ology as taught in the teachers colleges be 
reorganized in such a way as to include 
those facts about Negroes which bear on 
the present-day problems of the community 
and nation; (6) That all the curriculum 
materials recommended above be _inte- 
grated. 


A History of Wilberforce University 


Frederick A. McGinnis (University 
of Cincinnati) 


There was increased interest in the higher 
education of Negroes in the decade prior 
to the Civil War. As a possible solution 
to the slavery problem several institutions 
of collegiate grade were established in the 
various Northern states. Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, the most promising of these so- 
called colleges, was a typical outgrowth of 
the movement. The purpose of this study 
was: (1) to trace development of Wilber- 
force University as a pioneer institution for 
higher education of the Negro race; (2) to 
explain the influence of the institution on 
racial development; (3) to disclose the 
effect of Wilberforce University’s program 
of education on lives of students; and (4) 
to show contribution of the institution to 
the cause of education. 





Free use has been made of such facts as 
could be obtained from minutes of board 
of trustees, minutes of the faculties, reports 
of the presidents of the university, surveys 
of Negro education and State Statutes of 
Ohio. The major “concern” was to survey 
the social forces at work at the time in- 
struction was founded, and to review the 
general movement for higher education of 
Negroes. A chronological study of the im- 
portant steps in the institution’s growth 
throughout the years of its existence was 
included. 

The relationships between the A.M.E. 
Church and the State of Ohio in the con- 
duct of Wilberforce University has been 
fraught with difficulties, from the time of 
the establishment of the combined Normal 
and Industrial Department, to the present 
time. The struggle for financial adequacy 
has been persistent in the church-supported 
branch. Teachers’ salaries have been inade- 
quate and the academic program has been 
adversely affected by the financial weakness 
of the institution. 

It was concluded that Wilberforce Uni- 
versity has the best opportunity of any 
Negro college to plan and project a pro- 
gram of functional education calculated to 
fit its graduates for integration into Ameri- 
can life. It should become a functional insti- 
tution, giving its graduates techniques and 
personalities that will enable them to tran- 
scend difficulties of adjustment growing out 
of segregation. Further, a re-definition of 
objectives, and a re-direction of the edu- 
cational program are necessary at Wilber- 
force in order to justify its existence. 


A Plan to Secure a Functional Relation- 
ship Between the Special Methods 
Course in Home Economics and 
the Supervised Student Teaching 
Course at Howard University 


Madeline W. Kirkland 
(Columbia University) 


The project presented here proposed to 
describe in detail a plan to secure a func- 
tional relationship between the special meth- 
ods course in home economics and_ the 
supervised teaching course at Howard Uni- 
versity. 

The proposed plan of the study divided 
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itself into the following eight phases: (1) 
What the home economics student teacher 
should know of the community where she 
will do her student teaching; (2) What the 
home economics student teacher should 
know about planning her class work; (8) 
What some of the things are which the 
teacher of home economics will meet in 
teaching her class; (4) What the home 
economies teacher should know of the chang- 
ing conceptions in education; (5) What 
some of the things are which the home eco- 
nomics teacher must consider in building 
a curriculum for her community; (6) What 
the home economics teacher should know 
of the organization and administration of a 
department; (7) What some of the factors 
are which contribute to the inservice effec- 
tiveness of the home economics teacher; 
(8) What the home economics teacher 
should know of employment and employ- 
ment procedures. 

It was concluded in an effort to improve 
home economics courses: (1) An adequate 
study, under guidance in the methods course 
be made of the course of study of the public 
schools; (2) The theory of the methods 
course can be put into immediate use; (3) 
Community work be dovetailed with actual 
classroom teaching since the student teacher 
has more time to concentrate on teaching; 
and (4) The check list used in conference by 
the instructor of methods gives the super- 
visor of student teaching a complete pic- 
ture of the teaching situation as the list 
is concerned with subject matter as well as 
techniques and methods, 


The Early Slavery Controversy in the 
Western Reserve 


Edward Coleman Reilly 
(Western Reserve University) 


It has frequently been asserted that the 
Western Reserve funished one of the most 
irrepressible forces in the movement for 
human liberty. The purpose of the present 
study was to examine the more significant 
developments, which during the 1830’s and 
1840’s provided the basis for such a state- 
ment. 

In the early ‘thirties the people of the 
Western Reserve were inclined to accept the 
American Colonization Society as the only 


practical agency for the eradication of 
slavery. The influence of William Lloyd 
Garrison, however, seems to have convinced 
a few of the professors at Western Reserve 
College of the necessity of adopting aggres- 
sive antislavery principles. Although the 
new doctrines were rejected by the major 
portion of the Hudson community the seeds 
of abolitionism were sown, and by the end 
of 1835 were giving promise of producing 
an abundant harvest. 

In the meantime the Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute was established. The trustee, moti- 
vated possibly by generous offers of finan- 
cial assistance from eastern philanthropists, 
soon opened its doors to colored and whites 
alike. The panic of 1837 suddenly deprived 
Oberlin of its source of revenue and the 
school turned to the people of Great Brit- 
ain for aid. Since the latter were deeply 
interested in the advancement of the colored 
race, they contributed freely. Because of 
this stroke of good fortune and because of 
Oberlin’s notoriety as a hotbed of anti- 
slavery fanaticism, jealousy and hatred were 
aroused against it throughout the Reserve 
and the college was attacked frequently and 
vigorously. As hostility to the institution of 
slavery grew, however, animosity toward 
Oberlin lessened and a genuinely friendly 
spirit made its appearance. 

While educational institutions entered 
upon anti-slavery activity amid contention 
and strife the beginnings of religious efforts 
in behalf of human freedom were gentle and 
unobtrusive. At first the prevailing view was 
that although slavery was in direct viola- 
tion of divine law and quite repugnant to 
both the letter and the spirit of the Gospel, 
an attack upon the Southern institution was 
neither advisable, nor justifiable. As the 
years advanced people’s minds changed; 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists came 
to feel that their connections with Southern 
slaveholding churches through the General 
Assembly and the Plan of Union were in- 
volving them in the sin of slavery. Dissen- 
sion became so bitter that in 1837 the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
repudiated the Plan of Union and expelled 
the synod of the Western Reserve. After 
1839 the church as an anti-slavery factor 
seems to have been of far less importance 
than political parties. During the ’40’s the 
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Whig and Free Soil Parties were succes- 
sively embraced by the abolitionists, as well 
as many less influential political parties. 


The Negro in English Dramatic 
Literature and on the Stage 


Helen De Rusha Troesch 
(Western Reserve University) 


After the beginning of the 20th century, 
plays in which the principal characters were 
Negroes began to attract a great deal of 
attention. The feeling that this new de- 
velopment was only a new interpretation of 
an already established tradition stimulated 
an investigation. This study was an attempt 
to show chronologically the traditions and 
changes in the Negro as a dramatic char- 
acter. It started at the beginning of Eng- 
lish dramatic literature and traced the de- 
velopment through various outstanding 
works down to the present day. 

The earliest Negro role in England was 
probably that of one of the three kings in 
a liturgical play of the nativity. Latin manu- 
scripts of the 12th and 14th centuries indi- 
cate the early use of such a character. The 
employment of the Negro as a king estab- 
lishes the first dramatic tradition. Here he 
represented wealth and power as well as re- 
ligious faith. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries he carried 
grandeur with him into the revenge plays 
best illustrated by Titus and Andronicus, 
and the court masques made use of him as 
an exotic stage decoration. The 18th cen- 
tury dramatists found him a good medium 
for the portrayal of the noble savage idea. 
Othello is an excellent example of such 
treatment. 

The success of the comic Negro led to 
the minstrel caricature that prevailed dur- 
ing the latter half of the 19th century. 
Without doubt the genuine stage Negro is 
a product of the 20th century, made possible 
chiefly by the use of the Negro actor. 
Desire to see characters more closely related 
to real life has influenced both dramatists 
and actors to strive for honesty on the stage 
with gratifying results. 

Since dramatic literature of the past has 
always found a place for Negro character, it 
appears probable that by combining the 
traditional uses with new issues that are 


bound to present inspiring conflicts, play- 
wrights may find an increasingly rich field 
in the portrayal of the Negro and his prob- 
lems. The increasing power of the Negro 
actor should offer considerable assurance 
to dramatists that their efforts will be ade- 
quately presented. 

There is appended to the dissertation a 
lengthy “Bibliography of Plays with Ne- 
gro Characters.” The author found copies 
of such productions, ranging in dates from 
1615 to the present. 


The Education of Negroes in 
New Jersey 


Marion Thompson Wright 
(Columbia University) 


A revelation of extremes in practices in- 
fluencing education of Negro children in 
New Jersey stimulated the study of the 
background which gave rise to educational 
opportunities provided in that state for 
Negroes. Such extremes vary from a com- 
plete segregation of these children in the 
elementary schools in some of the Southern 
counties of the state, to situations in certain 
of the Northern counties where there is a 
complete integration of the Negro children 
in regular schools. In the latter counties 
teachers are appointed according to merit, 
without regard to race. Between the two ex- 
tremes there exists varying combinations of 
segregation and integration. 

The social and educational history of 
Negroes in New Jersey is divided into five 
periods, and are listed as follows: (1) Intro- 
duction of slaves into the state during the 
latter part of 17th century; (2) The transi- 
tion period between 1904 and 1930; (3) 
Assembling of leaders of free Negroes dur- 
ing the third decade of the 19th century, in 
annual conventions to study social problems 
confronting them in America; (4) The reali- 
zation of efforts for appropriations for pub- 
lic school support in New Jersey; and, (5) 
Reconstruction period and eliminations in 
North of separate schools. 

From this study several findings were in- 
cluded concerning the education of Negroes 
in New Jersey: (1) The earliest oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in receiving education 
were made available through the efforts of 
religious bodies; (2) Various societies pro- 
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vided school opportunities for slaves and 
free Negroes; (3) Religious and _ philan- 
thropic motives prompted benevolent asso- 
ciations and individuals to hold schools on 
Sundays for slaves, and free Negroes were 
denied this privilege; (4) Trained Negroes 
began to seek employment of members on 
the faculties in schools and were successful; 
(5) New Jersey has never followed a con- 
sistent policy in practices governing educa- 
tion of Negroes in the state; (6) Permissive 
law of 1850 established precedent for offi- 
cial sanction of separate schools; (7) Main- 
tenance of dual systems of education for 
white and Negroes will continue to increase 
in New Jersey unless opposing social forces 
develop to change opinions and. attitudes 
favoring above condition. 

The author concluded that if the cur- 
ricula of American schools are to be re- 
constructed so as to provide optimum con- 
ditions for gaining experiences conducive 
to constructive group living, a decision must 
be made as to whether such a program is 
to embrace all groups in America. Further- 
more, if children are to be trained in the 
schools in accordance with ideals of demo- 
cratic living and participation in commu- 
nity life, educators of New Jersey and 
America will be called upon to lead in 
purposive planning instead of allowing them- 
selves to be governed by social sentiments, 
ideas and practices of the social group. 


Negro Slavery in the Viceroyalty 
of New Granada’ 


James Ferguson King 
(University of California) 


The Viceroyalty of New Granada was a 
political unification about 1739 of previously 
disjointed Spanish provinces in South 
America. This was the only Spanish colony 
in which Negro slavery was consistently 
used on a large scale over a long period of 
time in raineral exploitation. Even though 
previous accounts of Negro slavery in Span- 
ish America have been largely confined to 
discussions of Cuba, and other tropical 
sugar islands of the West Indies, Negro 


* Reported in 1939, and therefore not in- 
cluded in the tabulations of this study. The 
dissertation was not received in time for 
the abstract to be published last year. 


slavery existed in practically all the Spanish 
dominions. 

The institution of slavery played a dom- 
inant role in the economic and social life of 
New Granada. The African was by nature 
well-equipped to endure hard labor in the 
tropical climate and moist jungles of South 
America. Also, the relatively nearby thriv- 
ing slave markets of the West Indies made 
possible a steady supply of Negro captives, 
who were increasingly necessary for labor 
in the numerous gold mining projects in the 
Andean Valley. The Indian population de- 
clined so rapidly after 1729, in the face of 
Spanish exploitation, that the government 
prohibited their further use in the mines. 
New Granada as a viceroyalty became an 
important center for administering the slave 
trade. Due to royal decrees from Spain the 
viceroys gradually liberalized slave trade 
privileges to Spaniards and foreigners alike 
during the later years of the 18th century, 
and a very large slave traffic prospered as a 
result. 

The exigencies of the Napoleonic wars 
decidedly reduced the traffic, and soon 
creole leaders advocating abolition prin- 
ciples were enabled to proscribe the slave 
trade, and prepare the way for gradual 
emancipation, which a law in 1821 consum- 
mated. However, the ethnic and cultural 
heritages of slavery have remained and the 
marked influences which it exerted have re- 
sulted in molding the society, the republics 
of Colombia, Venezuela, Panama, and 
Ecuador into certain definite patterns, dis- 
cernible today. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings for the calendar year 
1940 may be briefly summarized as 
follows: (1) there is an increase in 
the total number of studies of 30.21 
per cent as compared with the past 
year; (2) the total of 237 studies re- 
ported is the highest of any calendar 
year, the next highest total having 
been 221 for the year of 1938; (3) dur- 
ing the year 1940 the highest number 
of universities sponsored research 
studies incident to the Negro—53 in- 
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stitutions as compared to the next 
highest total of forty-eight for 1935; 
(4) that thirty-five of the institutions 
reporting permit the matriculation of 
Negro as well as white students, and 
were responsible for 49.78 per cent of 
the total studies, compared to the 50.22 
per cent reported by segregated insti- 
tutions (both Negro and white); (5) 
that 75.36 per cent of the authors of 
masters’ theses are Negroes, as were 
58.33 per cent of the authors of doc- 
tors’ dissertations—the largest num- 
ber of Negro authors of doctors’ dis- 
sertations for any year; (6) a con- 
sideration of the geographical location 
of the universities reporting studies 
shows that the largest number (fif- 
teen) are located in the South, where 
an increasing number of Negro col- 
leges are offering courses leading to the 
master’s degree; (7) that abstracts of 
the doctors’ dissertations and reports 
from the universities reveal that the 
studies were made in the following 
subject-matter _ fields: economics 
(two); education (fifteen); English 
(two); history (two); library science 
(one); natural science (one); sociol- 
ogy (one) ; and home economics (one). 

Throughout the article trends are 
indicated, to the extent that data of a 
quantitative character permit. Re- 
gardless of a desirability for conclu- 
sions in terms of values of the several 
studies, it would be neither fruitful 
nor profitable to present such. Univer- 
sities differ regarding the importance 
attached to theses and dissertations as 
“partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for a degree.” Also, there are 
different standards for “acceptable re- 
search,” among the major fields spon- 
soring studies in the same university, 
as well as among different universities. 


Frequently the differences are not only 
wholesome, but salutary, for the prep- 
aration of finished research studies 
should be limited by norms and me- 
chanics only to the extent that the 
author’s potentialities and the subject- 
matter require. Further, regardless of 
any attempt to establish “criteria of 
values,” all the studies reported upon 
were accepted by recognized institu- 
tions, and the authors were conferred 
degrees. 

However, the above factors do not 
reduce the importance of critically 
evaluating the contributions and find- 
ings of the individual studies. It is 
assumed that any student purporting 
to present a research study will have 
become acquainted with certain mini- 
mum requirements that are established 
by practice, if not by definition. There 
must be established a problem-solving 
situation, regardless of how it is stated. 
There must be an absence of bias in 
the collection of data and presentation 
of the findings. There must have been 
a scientific procedure—with its prime 
requisite of reflective thinking. Al- 
most any of the treatises giving direc- 
tion for prosecuting a research study 
list many additional critiques, but the 
above are selected as examples of fla- 
grant violations evidenced by the stud- 
ies reviewed. 

The definition of a problem must be 
greatly inflated to include many of the 
topics or themes developed, with an 
absence of concern for a problem- 
solving situation. Too many studies 
(including- doctors’ dissertations) 
neither locate their problems, in terms 
of related subject matter, nor justify 
their existence. No “felt. need” is pos- 
sible in such presentations. There is no 
doubt that neither the author nor his 
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faculty adviser has a comprehensive 
knowledge of previous work in the 
field, nor do they attempt to justify 
an additional study. At the present 
time any competent librarian any- 
where in the United States (school or 
public), can secure a lengthy bibliog- 
raphy of authoritative references on 
the Negro as a topic. It is inexcusable 
that faculty advisers, especially of 
doctors’ dissertations, should sponsor 
research studies incident to the Negro 
of any lower standard than research 
studies incident to any other topic, and 
faculty sponsors in any university or 
college, large or small, North or South, 
Negro or white, should study the facts 


incident to the Negro as thoroughly as 
they study facts to qualify themselves 
for directing research on any other 
topic. Especially is this true since 
there is no longer a dearth of authori- 
tative information concerning the Ne- 
gro. 

May all sponsors and authors of re- 
search remember that content is of 
prime importance, and that research 
techniques are mere tools or means. 
Finally, that what is known of a 
worthwhile character about the Ne- 
gro must be found out, if that which 
is later found out is to become worth 
knowing. 





Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Let the People Sing’ 

Twenty-four years ago, H. L. Men- 
cken, then an important critic of 
American life, wrote that the South 
owed its only native song to the des- 
pised Negro. Since then, many people 
among them John Lomax, Newman 
White, Howard Odum, Guy Johnson, 
George Jackson, and Dorothy Scar- 
borough—have whittled away at that 
statement. They have made the people 
who believed with Mencken eat some 
of their words. They proved the exist- 
ence of an active white song. They 
knocked the Negro spiritual from the 
exclusive position it held. But they 
varried their theses too far; and in the 
last few years, writers and singers 
have been restoring the Negro spirit- 
ual. Not the least important of the 
restorers, according to his new book, 
American Negro Songs, is John W. 
Work. 

American Negro Songs has a charm- 
ing background. It is published by a 
company which recently gave us A 
Treasury of American Song, culled 
from the body of America far and 
wide. It was born at Fisk University 
where Negro music has been a shib- 
boleth for seventy years. It was 
created by a man whose heart and 
fingers and ears have ached for the 
true colors and tones and meanings 
of Negro songs, in words and music. 
This man’s father was director of the 
famous Jubilee Singers for twenty- 
four years. 

American Negro Songs is an im- 
portant book. It is one of a series of 
important collections which are too 
slowly coming to light, presenting the 
raw materials of Negro productivity in 
literature, art, music, science, educa- 
tion, social living. The significance of 
these collections has up to now been 





_* Work, John W., compiler, American 
Negro Songs. New York: Howell, Soskin 
and Co., n.d. (c. 1941). Pp. 259. 
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underestimated. Too often, in the past, 
“specialists” have presumptuously un- 
dertaken to evaluate this or that about 
the Negro from the position of a high 
priest whose holy materials are ob- 
scured for his use only. They seem 
to have forgotten that a work like the 
Variorum Shakespeare, which criti- 
cally presents the raw texts and inter- 
pretations of Shakespeare, does more 
to advance scholarship and simple un- 
derstanding than a hundred mediocre 
or limited volumes of opinion. 

In the field of interpretation, Mr. 
Work has supplied his book with 46 
pages of introductory notes. He dis- 
cusses the origins of Negro song gen- 
erally; then, he follows the spiritual, 
the blues, the work songs, and “the 
social and miscellaneous” songs down 
their separate pathways. He has 
weighed such propositions as_ the 
extent of African influence and the use 
of song to keep the slaves in hand. His 
conclusions are illuminating. But this 
is not yet a thorough-going story of 
the soil in which the songs grew, nor 
of their ultimate meanings. It seems 
that the devotee of the American folk 
song is still in the stage of assembling, 
not deep analysis. 

Mr. Work has given the songs the 
dress they had in the various localities 
where he found them when he searched 
for songs with the encouragement of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. He says 
little of music technically, but he 
shows the refreshing effects of radical 
investigation in his arrangements. 
Among his 230 songs you will find 
many you may have seen rarely else- 
where, such as “Good Morning Every- 
body,” “Death Ain’t Nothing But a 
Robber,” and “The Sun Mows Down.” 
His secular songs are not as fully re- 
presentative as his spirituals; and his 
disparaging tone toward “the song of 
social significance” among Negroes is 
hard to understand. 
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If there were nothing new, nothing 
original in Mr. Work’s book, it would 
still be a publication of cultural con- 
sequence. Somehow, the plotters of 
educational destiny must get the peo- 
ple to buy and use such books as these. 
There must be good old songs in the 
daily lives of the people, so that there 
may be good new songs. The singing 
of traditional pieces is a means of 
solidarity to which the people must 
grow. It suggests not an escape but a 
common understanding. 

I might quarrel with some of Mr. 
Work’s propositions about where the 
songs came from and why people sing. 
But I know that the people who make 
the good songs often sing for no reason 
but their song. And today I think it is 
more important that they sing. Singing 
for oneself means brooding and gather- 
ing loose ends and intensive internal 
struggle. I do not want propagandists 
and political strategists to command 
the people what they shall sing. Let 
the people sing their own songs. Let 
them sing from John Work’s book: 

I want to be fed, 
I want to be clothed, 
I want to be saved.” 


“O Lord I’m hungry 
O Lord I’m naked 
O Lord I’m sinful 


JoHN LOVELL, JR. 
Assistant Professor of English 
Howard University 


The South Looks at Negro Suffrage’ 


The denial of the right of suffrage 
to the masses of Negroes in the South 
constitutes one of the major anomalies 
of the American way of life. The Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments not- 
withstanding, Negroes have been 
eliminated from participation in the 
politics of the South by tax require- 
ments, property qualifications, literacy 
tests, and, recently by an opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court. In 
Grovey v. Townsend (1935) the Court 
held that a political party, being « 

“Logan, Rayford W. (ed.), The Attitude 
of the Southern White Press toward Negro 
Suffrage 1932-1940. (With a foreword by 
Charles H. Wesley.) Washington, D.C.: The 
Foundation Publishers, 1940. Pp. 115. 
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voluntary organization, can decide the 
basis of its membership. Under the 
prevailing one-party system of the 
South, Negro suffrage is thus denied 
through the simple technique of refus- 
ing Negro membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Hence, there results what 
Dean Wesley, in his foreword, calls 
“a kind of fascism based upon color 
and which cannot possibly be desig- 
nated as a process of ‘democracy’ or 
‘representative government.’ ” 

Assuming, with very obvious justifi- 
cation, that this condition merely re- 
flects a condition of the Southern 
“mind” and that any change would, 
similarly, be dependent upon a shift 
in public opinion, Dr. Logan seeks in 
the present volume to portray, through 
extracts from editorials and news 
stories from thirty-six southern news- 
papers representing twelve states, the 
extent to which the public opinion in 
the South is ready to permit the par- 
ticipation of Negroes in the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

The author’s conclusions are mainly 
four: (1) that the South as a whole 
is unready for free participation of 
Negroes in the Democratic primary; 
(2) that the Deep South, with occa- 
sional exceptions, shows a continued 
intolerance while the Border States 
reveal a growing tolerance; (3) that 
the poll tax which is required by eight 
Southern States will be the immediate 
issue; (4) that an educational cam- 
paign must be sponsored with a view 
toward convincing Southern leaders of 
the efficacy of Negro suffrage. 

One finds in the extracts from the 
Southern press a curious mixture of 
views ranging from the one extreme 
of rank intolerance to the other ex- 
treme of enlightenment and tolerance. 
A correspondent of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch exhorts that “the 
South intends to continue to be a white 
man’s country, and will never accept 
the Negro as an equal in any conceiv- 
able form of society that the ingenuity 
of alien sociologists can invent.” Con- 
trariwise, Mayor Chambers of San 
Antonio declares: “If the negro is 
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willing to die for his country in time of 
war and pays taxes and bears his part 
of governmental expense he is entitled 
to vote at all times.” Between these 
two extremes stand a considerable 
number of editors who, like the editor 
of the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 
are found to be devoted to the Negro’s 
“cultural aspirations” and “economic 
hopes” but evasive of any devotion to 
his political rights; and those who, like 
the editor of the Charleston News and 
Courier, warn their readers that the 
ablest Southerners should be sent to 
Congress in order to offset the influ- 
ence of the “shrewd,” “clever,” and 
“far-seeing” “men of the Walter White 
stamp.” 

It is disturbing to read in so many 
of Professor Logan’s extracts that, for 
example, ‘Negro leaders have been wise 
in acquiescing to the elimination of 
the Negro from politics”; that the 
“sensible middle class Negro” (Italics 
mine) is ready and willing to live in 
his appointed place,” that “his griev- 
ances are superficial”; that intelligent 
Negroes would agree that the partici- 
pation of the Negro in politics would 
be to his detriment; that the majority 
of Negroes are “singularly uncon- 
cerned” about the problem of suffrage. 
While it may be said that these opin- 
ions may constitute smoke screens 
used conveniently to cloud the main 
issue, it is perhaps demonstrable that 
these views are rather accurate de- 
scriptions of the attitudes of far too 
many Negroes in the South. A Texas 
Negro newspaper, for example, ig re- 
ported as having publicly condemned 
the candidacy of a Negro lawyer in 
a special election to fill a legislative 
vacancy as constituting interference in 
“white folks” politics! Commenting on 
this affair, the Texas Weekly (Dallas) 


made this significant observation: 


This incident is a tribute to the content- 
ment with which Negroes habitually observe 
the color line in the social order, but it is 
significant, also, of a certain apathetic ac- 
ceptance of conditions which must some day 


be overcome. 


This book should appeal to students 
of American history and government 
and, more important, to those who are 
genuinely interested in constructing a 
really democratic society in America. 
It is through the use of such a work 
that Negro Americans should be able 
to chart a more effective program to- 
ward the realization of unlimited civil 
and political liberties. 

J. WALTER FISHER 
Instructor in Social Sciences 


Delaware State College 
Negro Youth Digest’ 


This volume is intended as an intro- 
duction to a group of studies being 
made, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, on the social 
and economic problems of Negro youth 
in America. It is not a research study. 
It is rather a general review of the 
problem based on general studies of 
Negro life, from which materials re- 
lated specifically to Negro youth have 
been sifted, and from recent govern- 
ment publications. 

Under such flowing chapter headings 
as “Life and Death,” “No Place Like 
Home,” “Let Us Pray,” and “The Evil 
Men Do,” the author condenses im- 
portant facts, and lists pertinent sta- 
tistics, relating to the health status, 
home and family life, religious life 
and delinquency of Negro youth. Other 
topics discussed include ‘Literacy and 
Learning,” “Living off the Soil,” “Ra- 
cial Competition for Jobs”; “The Ne- 
gro Professional”; “Relief and Re- 
covery”: “Leisure and Play”; “The 
Law”; and “Planning for Survivors.” 

Dr. Reid finds Negro youth quite 


like the great mass of American youth: 


Like other youth, they start out with am- 
bitions, hopes and the willingness to go on 
and on in their pursuit of “success” .. . 
They face frustrations, defeats, and repri- 
sals, Like other American youth they have 
not riotously rebelled . . . . But, more so 


* Reid, Ira DeA., In a Minor Key: Negro 
Youth in Story and Fact. Washington: 
American Council on Education. 1940. 
Pp. 134. 
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than other youth, their way of life is 
roughened and obstructed, from birth to 
death, by the factor of race. 


Yet, he observes: 

Today .. . Negro youth seem more “alive” 
than ever before. Their hopes, their ambi- 
tions, and their high resolves dramatize the 
contrast between the “what-is” of the pres- 
ent and the “what-may-be” of tomorrow. 


It is a matter of some regret that the 
problem of the Negro farm youth is 
given such a cursory treatment. Al- 
though Dr. Reid describes that aspect 
as being “more completely disrupted” 
than any other phase of Negro life, 
he devotes only four pages to its con- 
sideration. It would also have been 
highly desirable for the author to have 
made special note of the conditions 
which made for a higher per capita 
expenditure (as indicated in Chart No. 
6, p. 87) for Negro school children 
than for white school children in Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma during the school 
year 1935-1936. 

This volume makes no really sig- 
nificant contribution to our body of 
knowledge concerning Negro youth. 
But it will have a definite appeal to 
those who desire brief summaries of 
the condition of Negro youth. It should 
appeal especially to adult education 
groups and to informal college and 
secondary school discussion groups. 


J. Water FisHer 


A Story of Henri Christophe? 


The subtitle of this book reveals 
precisely what it is, namely, a story. 
It is not a novel. It falls far short of 
being a biography. And it is not a piece 
of revarch. The author read some 
twenty books in English on Haitian 
history and learned enough to present 
a very readable and entertaining ac- 
count of some of the major episodes in 


the life of one of the great Haitian 


"Newcomb, Covelle, Black Fire, A Story 
of Henri Christophe. New York and To- 
ronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 


1940. Pp. xii, 275. 


triumvirate. Mr. Newcomb omitted, 
however, one episode which is certainly 
sufficiently accepted to be included in 
a story. Christophe is generally be- 
lieved to have served on the fleet of 
Admiral D’Estaing that sailed from 
Saint Domingue to make the abortive 
attack on Savannah in 1779. 

Black Fire thus has a limited value. 
But that value is quite definite. In the 
first place, Christophe’s réle in his- 
tory is so dramatic and significant that 
he certainly deserves at least an oc- 
casional new interpretation even if 
no new materials have been discovered. 
It has been thirteen years since the 
publication of Mr. John W. Vander- 
cook’s much better story of Christo- 
phe, Black Majesty. Vergniaud Le- 
conte’s Henri Christophe dans 
Vhistoire d’Haitti is not easily obtain- 
able in this country, and it has not 
been translated into English. In the 
second place, Black Fire is within the 
comprehension of high school students. 
Third, the author has told the story in 
a sympathetic vein without going to 
the full length of Horatio Alger or 
Parson Weems. The illustrations by 
Avery Johnson are in harmony with 
the general tone of the story. 

Rayrorp W. Locan 
Professor of History 


Howard University 


Isolated Negro Communities! 


This volume is at once an informal 
history of the Carolina Sea Islands and 
a semi-sociological account of the cul- 
ture and social institutions of the Gul- 
lah Negroes of this area. The author 
grew up in the Carolina Low Country, 
and has studied for years the rela- 
tively isolated Negro communities on 
the islands. Used in conjunction with 
the studies by Woofter, Guy B. John- 
son, Guion G. Johnson, Ballanta, Gon- 
zales and others, this volume supplies 
the student of these folk groups with 
an excellent body of materials. The 


Crum, Mason, Gullah, Negro Life in the 
Carolina Sea Islands. Durham: Duke Uni- 


versity Press, 1940. Pp. xv, 341. 
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value of Professor Crum’s study is 
enhanced by the extensive use made 
of diaries, autobiographies and little- 
known accounts of life on the Sea 
Islands prior to the Civil War and 
during the reconstruction crisis. 

Among the more valuable of the 
chapters are those in which are dis- 
cussed the plantation, the Gullah dia- 
lect and its formation, and the social 
history of the spirituals. While the 
plantation economy is not described 
in all its aspects, a relatively clear pic- 
ture of its “human” side does emerge. 
Although aware of the more exploitive 
features of this system Professor Crum 
does not emphasize these phases. The 
materials on the origin and evolution 
of Gullah as a folk speech are carefully 
summarized and the various moot 
points considered. He takes the posi- 
tion that structurally the speech re- 
flects a combination of eighteenth cen- 
tury English folk dialects, sprinkled 
with African words, and infused with 
African tonal nuances. The complex 
historical background of the spirituals 
are analyzed in terms of the Euro- 
American context, African elements, 
and the peculiar collective experiences 
of the Negro in the new world. The au- 
thor is inclined to the opinion that as 
a result of their isolation the Gullah 
Negroes have preserved the “purity” 
of their spirituals to a greater degree 
than other Negro groups. 

Other pertinent materials include 
the discussions of religious instruction 
of the slaves, plantation missions, and 
conflicts between whites and ex-slaves 
during the reconstruction period over 
land. Incidentally, the importance of 
this particular problem warrants a 
more incisive analysis than the author 
has given. Professor Crum’s treatment 
of the recent period is somewhat oc- 
casional and incomplete, in contrast 
with the more detailed portraiture of 
the islands before and immediately fol- 
lowing the great “gun-shoot,” symbol- 
izing the end of the ancient regime. 
It is hoped that this interesting ac- 
count will be followed by a more 
comprehensive survey of the present 
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conditions of life on these littoral lands 
of Carolina. 
Wan. O. Brown 


Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


Negro Autobiography and History 


The study of the past is based upon 
history, as the activities of men and 
women as social beings and upon bi- 
ography, as history applied to a single 
man or woman. In one sense, history 
is the result of many biographies and 
autobiographies. The most valuable 
ones are those which free themselves 
of self-consciousness. Such studies be- 
come the allies of history and consti- 
tute one of the best means of introduc- 
tion to a particular historical period. 
Panoramic autobiographies including 
“life and times,’ have been written 
concerning many American men and 
women. History would be a _ weak, 
rain thing without them. Too infre- 
quently have such works by Negro 
Americans been published. Rarer still 
have been those by the women of this 
group. 

This volume, under review, portrays 
the life of a distinguished woman who, 
in spite of the handicap of color as 
well as sex, reached a unique place of 
leadership and service in American 
life. Contrary to the opinion expressed 
about this book, this is not the “first” 
time that a woman of Negro descent 
has written a full length autobiogra- 
phy. For the sake of the record, atten- 
tion is directed to the following auto- 
biographies by talented Negro women: 
Jarena Lee published her autobiogra- 
phy, Religious Experiences and Jour- 
nal of Mrs. Jarena Lee. (Philadelphia, 
1849, pp. 97); Nancy Prince wrote A 
Narrative of the Life and Travels of 
Mrs. Nancy Lee. (Boston, 1850, pp. 
87). Autobiographies of fuller lengths 
were Elizabeth Keckley, Behind the 
Scenes; or Thirty Years a Slave, and 
'Terrell, Mary Church. A Colored 
Woman in a White World. Preface by H. G. 
Wells. Washington: Ransdell, Inc. 1940. 
Pp. 437. 
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Four Years in the White House. (New 
York, 1868, pp. 371) ; Julia A. J. Foote, 
A Brand Plucked from the Fire; An 
Autobiographical Sketch. (Cleveland, 
1886, pp. 124); Amanda Smith, An 
Autobiography. (Chicago, 1898, pp. 
506). 

Accordingly, it is an error to assert 
that this is the “first full length auto- 
biography of a colored woman.” It is 
the first time, however, that there has 
been unfolded to full view the aspira- 
tion, the struggle, the achievement, the 
experiences, the frustration and injus- 
tice of American public life for Ameri- 
can women of color from shortly after 
the Civil War to the third decade of 
the twentieth century. The personal 
experiences, the public and private 
contacts of the author, however, mark 
this volume as a unique autobiography 
and not merely one of the usual run- 
of-the-mill experiences. 

H. G. Wells breaks a precedent to 
write the preface to the book stating, 
among other things, that apart from 
“disereet. faltering from explicitness 
this book, in its class and quality, 
could hardly be better.” He finds close 
parallels between Mrs. Terrell’s life 
amid the injustices of the United 
States and an English working maid 
on some English estate. He finds sim- 
ilarities in the barriers and handicaps 
of class and race, but he has Mrs. 
Terrell reply to his comparisons that 
color antagonism is sharper, more 
widespread and is increasing. 

Through forty-two chapters, the 
author tells her story of her slave par- 
ents, her childhood and elementary 
education in Memphis, Tennessee, and 
southern Ohio, her attendance and 
graduation from Oberlin College, her 
teaching experience, her travels, her 
marriage to Robert H. Terrell, later 
Municipal Judge of the District of 
Columbia, and her public activities 
at home and abroad. 

These activities reveal that she was 
one of the two first women who served 
on the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that she was 
the first colored woman to serve on 


a board of education for public schools. 
She was active in the organization of 
colored women and served as first pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Colored Women and was made its 
Honorary President for life. Her 
travels brought her into contact with 
international congresses of women at 
Berlin, Zurich and London, to which 
she delivered addresses. Having a 
facile acquaintance with foreign lang- 
uages, these addresses were delivered 
without interpreters. She was honored 
with a place in the list of “one hun- 
dred most famous alumni” of Oberlin 
College at the Centenary Celebration 
of this institution. It is regarded as 
regrettable that the institution did not 
take the next step and confer an honor- 
ary degree upon Mrs. Terrell, not only 
as a result of her public service but 
also as a result of the unanimous re- 
commendation to this end of the 
Washington Branch of the Oberlin 
Alumne Association. She served on the 
faculty of Wilberforce University, and 
was a faculty member of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages of 
Howard University. Fisk University 
invited her to be its first woman Com- 
mencement Speaker. She was a charter 
member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and has been continuously active 
in interracial organizations through 
the years. Such public activities and 
her lecture engagements brought ac- 
quaintances and personal contacts 
with distinguished personages in both 
Europe and the United States. An im- 
portant part of the story concerns the 
friendships formed with notable peo- 
ple. Of these experiences with broad- 
minded persons, the author states, “If 
it had not been my good fortune to 
come into contact with such people, 
my life would scarcely have been 
worth living, and I would have been 
a miserable woman indeed.” 

Along with these pleasurable per- 
sonal experiences are those in which 
humilitation and injustice on account 
of color abound. Courageously and 
energetically, the author faced the 
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struggles which these obstacles placed 
in her path. She kept faith with her 
cause, she believed in its justice and 
never turned back. She writes, 

I have recorded what I have been able to 
accomplish in spite of the obstacles which I 
have had to surmount. I have done this, not 
because I want to tell the world how smart 
I am, but because both a sense of justice and 
a regard for truth prompt me to show what 
a colored woman can achieve in spite of the 
difficulties by which race prejudice blocks 
her path if she fits herself to do a certain 
thing, works with all her might and main 
to do it and is given a chance. 


Without ostentation in style or lan- 
guage, she tells the story of a woman 
who moved with boundless energy 
within the veil of color and beyond 
the veil, fighting for a submerged mi- 
nority, a cause, which was in the na- 
ture of the case also her own. Her con- 
versational tone, her well-written and 
interesting chapters, add personal at- 
traction to the incidents which she at 
times so graphically describes. The 
reader is not treated to a stream of 
anecdotes. On the contrary, there is 
an understanding of the depth of char- 
acter, the sincerity of purpose and the 
complexity of the author’s life in the 
midst of stirring situations which re- 
gistered themselves in indelible fashion 
in her memory. She recalls incidents 
with such simple frankness that the 
historian-reader is prone to forget his 
canons and decline to ask for the evi- 
dence. 

There is need for more of this type 
of revealing life interpretation, so that 
both contemporaries and _ posterity 
may know of the personal experiences 
and reactions of Negro life. It is im- 
portant, however, that scholarship, 
interpretive power and literary charm 
should be combined in such works. The 
history of the Negro minority in the 
United States must be written not only 
in statistical tables, from census re- 
ports, and from the results of schol- 
arly social and economic investigations 
of the group. These undoubtedly form 
a part of the “stuff” of history. But 





for the “human” meaning of history, 
we must still look to the autobiogra- 
phy, the biography and the critical life 
interpretations of careers and person- 
alities. These works should be vivid 
delineations of the characters, un- 
biased records of acts and experiences 
without the sacrifice of truth to sym- 
pathy, and a full, careful, convincing 
presentation of the person in the 
“times” and the broad stream of 
events. 

Mrs. Terrell has made a successful 
effort in this direction. The volume 
should have a wide reading by young 
Negro womanhood who face similar 
obstacles today, as well as by all who 
delight in the presentation of charac- 
ter-portraits in history. 

CHARLES H. WESLEY 

Professor of History, and Dean, 
Graduate School 

Howard University 


A Library on the Negro’ 


The story of the historical Negro 
will never be completely known until 
every book, pamphlet, and manuscript 
on the subject has been found and re- 
corded in bibliographical form. 

The movement to organize collec- 
tions of Negro material, though rapid- 
ly gaining ground, is, for the most part, 
in an inchoate state, so that the proper 
cataloging of such collections in both 
card and printed form is now becom- 
ing an urgent need. 

To date, some of the most serious 
difficulties lying in the way of the pro- 
duction of catalogues of Negro collec- 
tions whether they are in public, uni- 
versity, or private libraries are the 
lack of interested and trained bibli- 
ographers who have time to indulge 
in the luxury of cataloging and the 
lack of funds to finance such an under- 
taking. 

The two catalogues of Negro library 


*A Classified Catalogue of the Negro 
Collection in the Collis P. Huntingdon Lr- 
brary of Hampton Institute, Compiled by 
Mentor A. Howe and Roscoe E. Lewis. 
Hampton, Virginia: Hampton Institute, 
1940. 255 [18] p. $1.50. (mimeographed) 
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collections—The Classified Catalogue 
of the Negro Collection in the Collis 
P. Huntingdon Library of Hampton 
Institute and the Catalogue of Books 
in the Moorland Foundation at How- 
ard University—have attempted to 
list the more or less complete hold- 
ings of these libraries. The catalogues 
have appeared in mimeographed form 
and serve to indicate the value and 
need for the production of printed 
catalogues created under more favor- 
able conditions and by bibliographical 
scholars. 

The task is a tremendous one, and 
one which is made more difficult by the 
constant addition of literary treasures 
to library collections. 

The Negro Collection in the Collis 
P. Huntingdon Library at Hampton 
Institute is known as the George 
Foster Peabody Negro History Col- 
lection. It comprises “approximately 
6,000 volumes,” and originated in the 
loan to Hampton Library of 1,400 
books and pamphlets on the Negro and 
Slavery made by Tucker A. Malone. 
This loan was secured in 1905 by 
George Foster Peabody. In 1908 it was 
presented to the school as a gift. The 
collection was further enlarged in 
1914 by the purchase of the Negro li- 
brary of Dr. Phil Broome Brooks, a 
Negro physician of Washington, D.C., 
and it has steadily increased in size by 
acquisitions from time to time. 

Messrs. Lewis and Howe have done 
an admirable job in providing inter- 
ested persons with an index to the 
contents of an excellent, well-rounded 
library on the Negro, which has been 
used very little by students and which 
should be of immeasurable assistance 
to research workers, particularly in the 
region of Hampton, Virginia, and to 
those who, through this catalogue, 
would locate material needed in their 
investigation. 

The compilers have listed 5,075 
numbered items. This number, how- 
ever, is not an accurate indication of 
the total number of different items 
listed since identical titles are found 
in more than one place. For example, 


Fauset’s Sojourner Truth appears as 
item no. 4917 under the heading Biog- 
raphies and Autobiographies of Ne- 
groes, and as item no. 1682 under 
another heading Autobiographies, Bi- 
ographies, Journals, Memoirs, Col- 
lected Works, Etc. of Anti-Slavery 
Leaders and Others Connected with 
the Abolition Movement. Among other 
titles which have appeared under more 
than one heading are Daniel’s Wom- 
en Builders, the Oberlin Catalogue of 
Anti-Slavery Propaganda, THE Jour- 
NAL OF Necro Epucation, The Journal 
of Negro History, and Adams’ Manuel 
Peretra. 

The collection, in addition to books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and reprints, 
contains well over one hundred vol- 
umes of newspaper clippings, dated as 
carly as 1851. They cover a wide va- 
riety of subjects, among which are 
music, art, literature, drama, educa- 
tion, health, mortality, illiteracy, wom- 
en, dialects, speeches, and addresses 
made by Negroes, the Negro and nar- 
cotics, charities, and book reviews. 

Among the rare titles bearing per- 
haps the earliest date is a work by Leo 
Africanus on Africa, printed by the 
Elzevir press in 1632; The Escape; or 
A Leap for Freedom, a play in five 
acts by William Wells Brown is a rar- 
ity and important because it is prob- 
ably the first attempt by a Negro to 
write a drama. The narratives of 
about fifty former slaves are to be 
found in the collection. 

The collection is rich in descriptive 
narratives of travel and exploration 
into Africa prior to 1900. The observa- 
tions related by Du Chaillu, Clapper- 
ton, Bruce, Burckhardt, Barrow, Bel- 
zoni, Park, Livingstone, Stanley, and 
others should furnish interesting ma- 
terial for Negro students for new in- 
terpretations of the social life and 
customs of the African inhabitants 
among whom these explorers lived. 

The Negro in America, as is to be 
expected, is most extensively covered 
in the collection with over half of the 
titles devoted to slavery. 

The books on slavery are grouped in 
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the catalogue under many headings, 
three of which are further subdivided. 
Some of the headings used are “Slave 
Insurrections in the United States,” 
“Religious and Economic Aspects of 
Slavery,” “Slave Narratives,” “His- 
tories of the Abolition Movement in 
the United States,” “Slavery and the 
Law in the United States,” “Slavery 
and the Political Parties,” “The Un- 
derground Railroad,” “American Anti- 
Slavery Societies,” “British and Euro- 
pean Anti-Slavery Argument,” and 
“General Pro-Slavery Argument.” The 
section on “Slavery and Emancipa- 
tion in the West Indies and South 
America” has been included under 
Part 2—The Negro in the United 
States, and would better have been 
placed under a separate section of ma- 
terial on The Negro in the West In- 
dies and Latin America. There are to 
be found not more than 37 titles under 
the heading The Negro in the West In- 
dies, Latin America, and South Amer- 
ica, which titles are listed under the 
general heading The Negro in Africa. 
This scarce representation indicates 
the weakness of the collection in this 
field. One finds lacking here the studies 
of Ortiz on the Cuban Negro, the 
works of Ribeiro, Saco, Carneiro, and 
Ramos on the Negro in Brazil and 
Dalencour, Comhaire-Sylvain, Dar- 
tique and Vaval on the Negro in Haiti. 

There seems little need to have as 
many as 51 subject headings and with 
some of these containing subdivisions. 
It seems that the material under some 
of the headings could have been com- 
bined, thereby eliminating so many 
subdivisions. For example: Fiction 
Relating to the Negro or with Negro 
Characters Prior to 1865, Pro-Slavery 
Fiction, and Anti-Slavery Fiction 
could have been combined, especially 
since Anti-Slavery novels can be 
found under both headings. The ma- 
terial under the headings Biographies 
and Autobiographies and Autobiogra- 
phies, Journal, Memoirs, etc. might 
have been combined. 

The classification arrangement of 
all periodicals in one place would have 


been preferable to the reviewer. This 
would have made less possible the 
duplication of titles of periodicals un- 
der more than one heading. 

The arrangement of this catalogue is 
alphabetical by subject with an author 
index. The author’s name, full title, 
the place of publication, publisher, 
date and inclusive paging are given for 
nearly all the items. 

There is still in these Negro collec- 
tions located in Negro Institutions 
more than enough material to keep oc- 
cupied several generations of investi- 
gators, especially graduate students 
in Negro history and sociology. Collec- 
tions on this subject must continue to 
grow. Negro administrators of uni- 
versities must make available money 
for the continued expansion of these 
collections by means of purchases of 
current and available out-of-print 
works and for the micro-filming of 
materials in other libraries not easily 
accessible to our students. 

Librarians of these Negro collections 
must devise means for more thor- 
oughly cataloging and organizing 
their materials and come together to 
devise cooperative means for preserv- 
ing, building, and using them. This 
catalogue should prove an incentive to 
this duty. 

Dorotuy B. PorTER 
Howard University Library 


Negro Political History’ 


Dr. Smith’s interesting little volume 
undertakes a survey of the careers of 
the twenty-two Negroes who served in 
Congress during the years 1870-1901, 
including a mild excursion into the 
controversial subject of their relative 
ability and worth. The author makes a 
strained effort at objectivity, but only 
succeeds somewhat awkwardly in 
straddling the historical fence, by in- 
sinuating not very subtle apologies 
for the shortcomings of the Negro 

‘Smith, Samuel Denny, The Negro in 
Congress, 1870-1901. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. 
160. 
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legislators, while accepting, though 
more timidly than is generally charac- 
teristic of Southern historians, the 
typical, stereotyped conclusions of the 
South with regard to Reconstruction 
and the Negro’s role in it. 

Rather deviously, Dr. Smith finally 
concludes that the Negro Congress- 
men “failed to accomplish much worth 
while” during this period, criticizes 
them for their race consciousness and 
sensitiveness, and the resultant neglect 
of their white constituents, and holds 
them responsible for perpetuating race 
friction. This latter charge appears to 
be especially ill-conceived, in view of 
the fact that it suggests that the Negro 
legislators were at fault for permit- 
ting themselves to take advantage of 
those rights to which they were consti- 
tutionally entitled. He admits that 
these Negro representatives were quite 
well educated, and by and large, ex- 
perienced in politics. But he ends up 
very ambiguously by noting without 
critical comment that most of them 
had a good deal of white blood in their 
veins, were aided by white friends, and 
yet despite these relative “advantages” 


they failed to accomplish anything and 
thus lent support to the argument that 
the Negro would have done well “to 
forego political ambition” at least for 
the time being. 

Apart from its questionable inter- 
pretations, this volume presents some 
decidedly interesting and useful ma- 
terial. The thumb-nail sketches of the 
successful legislators and their politi- 
cal history are good, and there is in- 
cluded a brief chapter on the lesser 
known unsuccessful Negro aspirants 
for Congress. The study is very well 
documented and there are several 
helpful tables indicating the states 
from which Negro Congressmen were 
elected, the sessions and years in which 
they served, their racial stock, edu- 
cation and previous social and occu- 
pational status. There is an index. 

Dr. Smith’s analysis, however, 
though a significant contribution, is 
by no means the definitive treatment 
of this subject. 

Rate J. BUNCHE 
Department of Political Science 
Howard University 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 





Section A. General Activities 
CARROLL L. MILLER 


Trends in Negro Education from 19380-1939 and Prospects for the 1940's 


HE DECADE 1930-1939 WAS AN ERA 

OF SIGNIFICANT CHANGES in our na- 
tional life. One of the nation’s most 
difficult periods of economic adjust- 
ment initiated this ten year span. The 
depression, the extensive economic 
morbidity, the New Deal and its na- 
tional planning for American recovery, 
and the later cycles of economic im- 
provement and distress represent ma- 
jor activities on the national scene. 
American education was not unaffected 
by these developments; Negro educa- 
tion in the United States too felt the 
effects of these happenings; but to 
what extent and in which direction? 
More specifically, 

1) To what extent were there 
changes in Negro education dur- 
ing the 1930’s? 

2) What were some of the pressing 
problems confronting Negro edu- 
cation at the end of 1939? 

3) What are the prospects for Negro 
education in the 1940’s? 

In order to secure a picture of na- 
tional conditions in Negro education 
relative to the three questions listed 
above, officials in charge of Negro edu- 
cation in the states with separate 
school systems were asked to forward 
information concerning the areas under 
study. Their replies relative to Negro 
education in their respective states 
during the period and the prospects for 
Negro education in the near future 
follow. 

Alabama.—According to J. 8. Lam- 
bert, Director of Negro Education in 
Alabama: 


Elementary school terms have been length- 
ened by statutory enactment to seven 
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months (the same as for white children) and 
teachers, on the whole, are being paid better 
salaries. Moreover, in the three years from 
July 1936 to July 1939, 226 new school 
buildings . . . comprising one to forty rooms 

. . were erected and 225 classrooms added 
to buildings already in existence, at a total 
cost of approximately $1,774,500. This rep- 
resents almost as many buildings as were 
erected with Rosenwald and State aid dur- 
ing the twenty years preceding at an ap- 
proximate cost of $1,285,060. 

Since 1935, steady progress has been made 
in developing the curriculum program. 

We now have six Negro Colleges doing 
teacher training . . . three on the four year 
level; one on the three year level; and two 
on the two year level. Beginning with the 
summer of 1940, State Teachers College, 
Montgomery, will offer graduate courses in 
education. 

The minimum requirement for the certi- 
fication of teachers now is three years of 
college training at state-approved institu- 
tions. 

For the current year (1939-40) 109 busses 
are transporting Negro children to ele- 
mentary and high schools, as compared with 
less than a dozen in 1930. 

The prospects for the 1940’s are very 
promising. 


Arkansas.—According to the Bien- 
nial Report of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the State Commissioner of 
Education, increases in enrollment, 
average daily attendance and teaching 
positions were notable in Negro edu- 
cation during the 30’s. In 1930—the 
enrollment for the state was 351,085 
white pupils and 105,089 Negro pupils; 
in 1938 there were 352,114 white pupils 
and 112,648 colored pupils. Average 
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daily attendance for white pupils in- 
creased from 259,985 to 273,003 from 
1930 to 1938 and that of colored pupils 
from 70,839 to 84,808; while the num- 
ber of teaching positions for whites 
decreased slightly from 10,631 in 1930 
to 10,487 in 1938, the number of teach- 
ing positions for Negroes increased 
slightly during the same period—from 
2,329 to 2,516. (Biennial Report— 
1936-8, p. 97.) 

The Director of Negro Education 

for the State of Arkansas, Ed Mc- 
Cuiston, reports: 
During the 1934-35 school term, thirty one 
and two teacher schools were selected for 
the purpose of carrying on a special type 
of work which had as its main objective 
improving rural community life. More, 
specifically, a program was planned to co- 
ordinate all rural agencies for the develop- 
ment of happier, fuller and richer life 
through the home, school, and church. 
These schools were selected on the basis 
of such possibilities. From thirty schools, 
twenty qualified as “Key” schools. The 
teachers from these schools were given 
special training in rural education for ten 
weeks at the A.M. and N. College through 
scholarships granted by the General Edu- 
cation Board and through special concessions 
from A.M. and N. College. 

The interest increased rapidly and before 
mid-term 1935-36 twenty additional schools 
had qualified for membership in the group. 
Seventeen of these teachers were selected 
to study in summer school 1936 at the A.M. 
and N. College. Three of the original group 
were given another opportunity as a reward 
for outstanding work in their schools and 
communities. In 1937 sixteen more teachers 
were selected to study at the A.M. and N. 
College. 

By 1937 the number of schools had in- 
creased to sixty. The public and school 
boards responded very generously to the 
program; as a result, there were improve- 
ments in school buildings and equipment, 
and increases in school terms and salaries. 


McCuiston in “State Planning for 
Negro Schools 1939-40” adds: 
Arkansas public schools have made rapid 
progress in recent years. The Negro schools 


have kept pace with this general progres- 
sive movement. Last year (1938-39) for the 
first time in the history of our state public 
schools, the per cent increase in A.D.A. was 
greater for the Negro schools than for the 
white schools. The former extensive build- 
ing program, under the impetus of the 
Rosenwald Fund and the more recent 
expansion under stimulation of P.W.A., 
W.P.A., and N.Y.A., and other regular 
school funds, has housed the Negro pupils 
of the state in much improved school plants. 
The State Equalization program has greatly 
increased consolidations, and the improved 
transportation facilities are progressing and 
extending high school opportunities to ever 
increasing numbers. 

During the past five years high school 
enrollment has grown from 3,658 to 5,656, an 
increase of 65 per cent; elementary school 
enrollment from 99,292 to 106,992, an in- 
crease of ten per cent; the college enroll- 
ment in ten years has increased (at the 
State A.M. & N. College) from 36 in 1927- 
28, to 440 in 1937-38, or more than 1200 
per cent and is still climbing at the most 
rapid rate of any college in the state. 

Federal, state and local funds for voca- 
tional agriculture, home economics and 
trades and industries have gradually in- 
creased and these most vital phases of edu- 
cation are being extended to increasing 
numbers in both secondary and college 
groups. The low income, with resulting poor 
economic status of Negro families through- 
out the state, is a chief factor in forcing 
older Negro boys and girls out of the pub- 
lie schools, so that they may help support 
the family budget. The school curriculum 
must be reconstructed to meet the voca- 
tional training needs of more students and 
parents, if this great weakness is to be re- 
moved. The entire secondary and college 
curriculum must undergo the necessary re- 
construction to make sure this old short- 
coming is eliminated. 


The writer points out that future de- 
velopments in Negro education in 
Arkansas depend on the solution of 
certain problems: 

With due regard for the substantial de- 
velopments in Negro public schools, as indi- 
cated above, there remain many serious 
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weak spots. Arkansas with a total popula- 
tion of almost 2,000,000, has almost exactly 
one-fourth or 500,000 Negroes. In the school 
year 1937-38, 162,826 Negro children were 
enumerated of school age. Only 1138, 158 of 
these entered any type of public school and 
only 84,809, or 52 per cent, were in average 
daily attendance. A glance at the 1937-38 
official report shows the poor holding power 
of the Negro Schools. Beginning with the 
primary (1-3) we find 62910 or 
about 40 per cent, of the total enrollment. 
This is nearly twenty times the 3,300 en- 
rolled in the senior high school grades 
(10-12). 

To see the picture more clearly, let us 
start with the 162,826 Negro boys and girls 
who were of school age in the 1937-38 school 
year. (Assuming the situation remains as 
actually existed in the last official report of 
the State Department of Education.) Forty- 
nine thousand, six hundred sixty-eight of 
the enumerates never enter school! Starting 
with the 34,126 who enter the first grade, 
let us study the picture. We find 19,658 
of these dropped out or were “held back” 
with only 14468 going on to the second 
grade. Of these, only 152 drop out, while 
14,316 go to the third grade. Another 1,452 
are lost on the way to the fourth and fifth 
grades. The heavy loss of 2,414 between the 
fifth and sixth grades represents an almost 
fatal set of factors robbing the classrooms 
of the upper grades. These factors continue 


grades 


in increasing devastation through the junior 
and senior high schools, where, out of 6,554 
entering junior high school, 5,069 are “cut 
down” before entering senior high school, 
representing a loss of over 80 per cent, leav- 
ing 1,505 survivors for entering the tenth, 
grade. This thin line is again under fire 
with only 780 survivors for the “senior 
class.” The “Failure” of eighty of these 
leaves us with the “Final Few” of 700 high 
school graduates from an entering class of 
34,126! With 33,426 lost in the shuffle, we 
find only two pupils out of each one hundred 
who enter the first grade go on to graduate 
from high school! What a picture! The 
white pupils had 57,118 enter the first grade 
and 11,468 to graduate this same year, or 
twenty out of each one hundred entrants 


graduate. 


Other problems in Negro Education 
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include decrease in retardation, more 
adequate staff supervision, more ex- 
tensive pre-service training, improved 
facilities for practice teaching, provi- 
sions for vocational courses, utilization 
of summer workshops. It is felt that 
these problems may be solved through 
the cooperative effort of community 
agencies and the schools. 


Delaware—The State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Dela- 
ware, H. V. Holloway, lists the follow- 
ing developments in Negro education 
during the 1930’s and prospects for the 
1940's: 

In general the work in Negro Education in 
Delaware has paralleled that of education 
for white children. 

The teachers of Negro schools are on the 
same salary basis of those for white schools, 
and the same requirements are made for 
their certification. 

The reductions in teacher’s salaries made 
necessary by the depression were on a uni- 
form basis throughout the State. 

In the rural districts Negro children are 
better housed in Delaware than white chil- 
dren. This is particularly true of the one- 
room schools. 

One of the greatest advances in the edu- 
cation of Negroes that has been made in 
the last decade has been the provision of 
senior high school opportunities for every 
Negro child in Delaware by paying practical- 
ly the entire living expenses of children not 
living near enough to high schools to be 
transported. 

Another important advance has been the 
provision of opportunities to 
colored children of junior high school age 
in some six centers throughout the State, 
whereby girls have been given an oppor- 
tunity to take vocational home economics 
and boys to take manual arts and agri- 
culture. 

The salaries of all our teachers have been 
restored to the 1931 basis, and provision 
has been made for increments to these 
salaries on a uniform salary basis. 

As for prospects for Negro Education in 
the 1940’s it seems to me that development 
is likely to continue with the idea of in- 
creased opportunities for vocational train- 
ing for all children in the State. 
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Florida.—The State Agent for Negro 
Schools has made available certain 
data concerning Negro education in the 
State from 1926-7 to 1937-8. Although 
the data are not limited to the era of 
1930-39; they will show something of 
the growth of Negro Education in 


Florida. 


the state. Brief mention should be made of 
each new school law. 

1) The State Board of Education was 
reorganized. The present board consists of 
lay members, one from each congressional 
district. The new board was given the neces- 
sary authority to set in motion a progressive 


educational program. 


1926-27 1937-38 

Term 123 days 168 days 
Enrollment 90,302 102,438 
Ratio pupils per teacher 42 plus 33 minus 
Number of Teachers 2,148 3,127 
Certificates: 

Training _ 11.6% 72.7% 

Examination 60.9% 16.2% 

Temporary 27.5% 11.1% 
Total Salaries $ 844,992.79 $1,804,661.05 
Average Annual Salary 393.00 569.00 
Number Pupils Transported 391 2,602 
Value School Property $4,044,253.57 $5,484,721.22 
Elementary Schools 94. % 78.9% 
Junior High Schools 5.2% 15.4% 
Senior High Schools 8% 5.7% 


Georgia.—In spite of serious eco- 

nomic difficulties during the early 
thirties several progressive develop- 
ments in education are to be noted 
during the decade. Robert L. Cousins, 
Director of the Division of Negro 
Education in Georgia writes: 
Prior to July 1, 1937, the administration of 
the program of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education was decentralized. The 
State Board of Education disbursed school 
funds to 159 county systems and 82 inde- 
pendent city systems on the bases of the 
school census and average daily attendance. 
Each system then determined its own salary 
schedule, the number of teachers to be 
employed, the length of the term, the 
furnishing of free textbooks, and other ad- 
ministrative measures with little or no con- 
trol being exercised by the State Board of 
Education. Although gains were registered 
in many places there was little evidence of 
state wide improvement in Negro public 
schools, 

On July 1, 1937, three legislative measures 
became operative to help set up a state sys- 
tem of public education which has done 
much to stimulate the development of a 
better program in the rural Negro schools of 


2) The free textbook law provides all 
children from grades one through eleven 
with free textbooks. The books were selected 
by professional committees and the State 
Board purchases from the list recommended. 
One million dollars is available each year 
in the textbook fund. This program is al- 
ready bringing about improvement in school 
enrollment and attendance and is helping 
to reduce retardation and non-promotion. 

3) The seven months school law sets up 
all schools for a minimum term of seven 
months at state expense. During 1937-38 
each school was operated for a minimum of 
seven months. Due -to inadequate school 
revenues for the past two years schools have 
been unable to operate for the full term 
proposed by the state. During the 1939-40 
school term state funds are available to 
pay only six and one-fourth months of the 
seven months school term but white and 
Negro schools fare alike in this program. 
Teachers are allotted to systems on the 
basis of the average daily attendance during 
the previous year, This system increased 
the number of Negro teachers from 6,090 
in 1936-37 to 6,845 in 1938-39. This has made 
it possible to absorb the college graduates 
with two or more years of training for the 
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past three years. Many unprepared Negro 
teachers have been replaced with those 
certified by the state. Teachers are paid on 
the basis of a state salary schedule with 
Negro teachers receiving approximately 757% 
of the scale paid white teachers of the same 
training and experience. Efforts will be made 
to close this salary gap when additional 
school funds are made available. 

In 1938-39 the State Board of Education 
set aside $100,000 as a matching fund for 
library books for the elementary schools. As 
a part of this program over 800 Rosenwald 
elementary library sets were placed in Ne- 
gro schools during the year. During the 
1939-40 term $150,000 is available as a 
matching fund for library books on both 
elementary and secondary levels and for 
maps and globes. The Negro schools are 
sharing in this program in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The State Board of Education has avail- 
able an Equalization Fund of approximately 
three and one-half million dollars annually. 
Prior to January 1, 1940, this money had 
been disbursed without any special strings 
attached. Beginning January 1, 1940, this 
fund is ear-marked for term extension be- 
yond the seven months school program on 
the basis of a request from county boards of 
education. Aid for transportation based on 
the condition of the bus used, number of 
children transported, the length of the route 
and the type of road traveled, may be se- 
cured by requisition. This new system of 
allocation will definitely mean greater par- 
ticipation in the fund by Negro schools. 
Unquestionably it will means the develop- 
ment of more four year high schools which 
can meet the requirements for accrediting. 

The Negro teachers have had a definite 
part in the curriculum revision launched 
about 1934. Committees assemble each sum- 
mer to work on materials and methods de- 
signed to make teaching more life related 
to Negro schools. Three bulletins have been 
produced by these committees and are dis- 
tributed free to all Negro teachers in the 
state. Prospective demonstration schools 
have been started in many counties under 
Jeanes Supervising Teachers. For the past 
two years state-wide conferences for school 
principals have been held. 

The number of approved departments of 
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agriculture in Negro schools has increased 
from 45 in 1936-37 to 106 departments in 
1939-40. There are now 131 approved and 
state aided departments of home economics 
in the Negro schools compared with 33 ap- 
proved departments in 1936-37. During 1939- 
40 there were 52 Jeanes Supervising Teach- 
ers in 55 counties compared with 34 Super- 
visors in 87 counties during the 1936-37 
term. 

The burden of higher education for Ne- 
groes in Georgia has been borne by the 
private and denominational colleges. The 
state has made every effort to capitalize on 
the presence of such institutions within its 
borders. The development of the Atlanta 
University center has progressed with re- 
markable strides, in recent years. When 
Clarke University is able to move to its 
new home adjacent to the campus of At- 
lanta University, all of the Atlanta Negro 
colleges will be located close together which 
will permit even a closer plan of cooperative 
effort. Paine College at Augusta is the only 
private college for Negroes in the state out- 
side of Atlanta. 

Prior to 1932 each public college had its 
own board of trustees. Since 1932 the con- 
trol of higher education has been vested 
in one board of sixteen members known as 
the Board of Regents. The state has been 
supporting one four-year college and two 
institutions on the two-year college level 
for its Negro citizens. The Board of Re- 
gents sponsored a special study of higher 
education for Negroes during 1938 and many 
of the recommendations of the survey com- 
mittee have been put into effect. The two 
year college at Forsyth has been closed 
and converted into a vocational high 
school for youth from all over the state. 
The Fort Valley normal school plant was 
acquired by the state in 1939 and a three 
year college program is being operated there 
now with the help of the financial assistance 
from the Rosenwald Fund. It is expected 
that the fourth year of college will be 
added soon. The Georgia Normal College 
at Albany has added a third year and looks 
forward to becoming a senior college soon. 
Georgia State College at Savannah is the 
land grant college and offers special work 
in vocational education on the four year 
basis. 
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The Board of Regents in November 1938 
adopted a recommendation of the survey 
committee to provide graduate and profes- 
sional scholarships for Negroes in those 
fields in which graduate and professional op- 
portunities were offered to white citizens. 
Since the Gaines decision the Board of Re- 
gents is studying ways and means of meet- 
ing the letter of the law in graduate and 
profession training for Negroes. 

The friends of Negro education in 
Georgia have reason to be encouraged by 
results of improved procedures in adminis- 
tration and instruction during the past three 
years. The following problems must be 
solved if the Negro schools are to make the 
progress which they should make in the near 
future: 


1) The seven months school program 
must be financed on a one hundred 
per cent basis to guarantee seven 
months of schooling for every boy and 
girl. This is our most pressing prob- 
lem, 

Money must be found with which to 

construct new school buildings and add 

necessary equipment. 

The Board of Regents must find a 

satisfactory solution to the problem 

of providing adequate graduate and 
professional training for our Negro 
citizens. 

4) Our teacher training institutions must 
turn their attention more to the prepa- 
ration of rural elementary teachers. 

5) A salary scale for principals must be 
drawn up and money provided to put 
it in effect. 

6) The gap between the salaries of white 
and Negro teachers with the same 
training must be closed as rapidly as 
possible. 


2 


~~ 


3 


~~ 


Kentucky—L. N. Taylor of the 
State Department of Education of 
Kentucky maintains that the status of 
the education of Negroes in Kentucky 
cannot be considered apart from an 
analysis of the nature, movement, and 
distribution of the Negro population 
in Kentucky. 


Any picture of the state’s program of educa- 
tion in operation can be seen clearly only 


in connection with its background of popu- 
lation. The Negro population in Kentucky 
has been decreasing in aggregate and in per- 
centage for several decades, as shown in the 
United States census reports. The decrease 
continued through most of the 1930-1940 
decade, as shown by the annual school 
census of children six to eighteen years of 
age. The present school census of Negro 
children is five per cent less than it was 
ten years ago, but this decrease has come 
to a practical standstill for the last three or 
four years. 

The movement of population within the 
State is significant. The trend is from rural 
to urban life. In 1910 four tenths (40.8%) 
of the Negro people of Kentucky lived in 
the cities, in 1930 five tenths (50.2%) lived 
in the cities. They are leaving farm tenantry 
life, seeking employment in cities and towns 
and in coal mines. With them, as with 
people generally, the chief urge in migra- 
tion is for improvement of economic life, 
a second urge is for social contacts, and a 
third for educational opportunity. 

The distribution of this population affects 
the problem of education. Sixty of our one 
hundred twenty counties have fewer than 
two hundred colored children of school age. 
Twenty counties have no more than twenty- 
five in any county. As a result, they can- 
not have a high school in every county. 
They do have accredited high schools in 
fifty-two counties. So it becomes the duty 
of more than half of our counties to send 
their colored pupils for at least the upper 
grades of high school to accredited schools 
in other counties. Some don’t do it, but 
increasing numbers do. 

The effects of this population situation 
are in general unfavorable for a school pro- 
gram, but in some particulars favorable. The 
cities and towns to which the people move 
have longer school terms and better service 
than prevail in the rural areas left behind, 
and a better per cent of them operate high 
schools. And the decrease in population does 
not reflect itself in like proportion in school 
attendance. There has been in the last ten 
years no more than two per cent decrease 
in elementary school enrollment. In these 
same years the number of accredited high 
schools has doubled and there has been an 
increase in high school enrollment, grades 
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nine to twelve, from 4,392 to 7,042. This 
increase still goes on, fifteen per cent in the 
last three years. Notwithstanding the sparse 
and widespread distribution of these chil- 
dren, their enrollment in school compares 
favorably with that of white children in pro- 
portion to their respective numbers. Only 
7.1 per cent of the school census is colored. 
About that same per cent of enrollment is 
observed in grades one to nine. The de- 
cline starts in grade ten. The colored are 
only 5.7 per cent of our twelfth-grade en- 
rollment, and mainly girls. The boys quit 
school to work. Grade by grade in our 
schools, the colored children appear to aver- 
age older than the white children. Their 
attendance in the primary grades is gen- 
erally difficult and often neglected to the ex- 
tent of heavy retardation. 

Our policy as expressed in State Law is 
one of racial segregation of pupils and of 
equality of service. These two don’t team 
well together. Segregation of pupils defeats 
equality of opportunity. It is a system 
of discrimination, however fair the law may 
be otherwise. And our laws are otherwise 
fair. 

There is no racial discrimination in vot- 
ing. The Negroes voted as freely and have 
their ballots counted as honestly as the 
whites. They help elect all board members, 
who in turn select the superintendents. They 
are subject to the same taxation. The State 
school fund is distributed the same for all 
the children. The laws forbid racial discrim- 
ination in salaries of teachers, and such dif- 
ferentials are reducing and disappearing. 
Most of our districts are spending even more 
per colored pupil than per white pupil, and 
have quite as many colored teachers as 
white in ratio to the number of pupils 
served. 

With all of this fairness in law, segrega- 
tion produces discrimination. Every school 
board member in each of our 262 school 
districts is white. Every school superintend- 
ent is white. Every attendance officer ex- 
cept one is white. Nearly all the school bus 
drivers are white. The best paid janitors are 
white. In numerous counties in which the 
white high school children are transported 
to school, the colored are not. The amount 
spent for transportation for colored is un- 





fairly small in the State in relation either 
to the numbers to be served or to their 
needs. Even then the per pupil cost of an 
inferior service for colored may be greater 
than that of a better service for whites. 
One county pays forty dollars a month to 
transport two colored elementary pupils to 
school, because that is cheaper than to 
operate a school for them. Retail costs for 
the rural colored five per cent is higher than 
wholesale for the white ninety-five per cent. 
The economic cost of the luxury of segre- 
gation, together with our American disposi- 
tion to fair play and increasing tolerance, 
will step-by-step, slowly but inevitably, lead 
us to consider discarding segregation. The 
change will come down to us from higher 
education (graduate and professional), and 
down the map. 

The last decade has transformed our pro- 
gram. It has more than doubled the number 
of accredited high schools. It has seen them 
manned throughout with standard college 
graduate teachers. It has seen our colleges 
reduced to two and raised to accredited 
class A standard. It has seen our laws 
amended to require every school district to 
provide school service through grades one 
to twelve for all children, either by operat- 
ing the service in the district or by daily 
transportation; and where the distance is 
too great, then board and room them where 
there is an approved school. It has seen 
racial differentials in salaries reduced to 
elimination in most of the districts and to- 
ward it in the rest. It has seen the beginning 
of state-financed vocational schools with 
training for several trades. Best of all, it has 
laid foundations in increasing good will for 
further improvements ahead. 

And what lies ahead of us? Who is 
worthy to point the way? The United States 
Supreme Court. It points the way to equal- 
ity in the public service, to democracy in 
all America. 


Louisiana —The Louisiana Colored 
Teachers’ Journal for February 1940, 
includes the results of a survey of 
Negro High schools and _ training 
schools in the State of Louisiana. 
Five years ago (1934) there were 67 schools 
in Louisiana offering high school work to 
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Negroes with a total enrollment of 11,052. 
In 1939 there were 97 schools offering work 
to 14,546 pupils. 

Data indicate: (1) That approximately 
70 per cent of the enrollees in Negro high 
schools are apparently lost before they 
reach the senior year. (2) That the thirty 
schools added to the high school list within 
the last five years serve but a small per- 
centage of the pupils enrolled. (3) That only 
one out of every four Negro children en- 
tering high school in Louisiana remains to 
graduate. (4) That one out of three high 
school graduates enters college, further in- 
dicating that high schools for Negroes in 
Louisiana are still in a large measure pre- 
paring children for high school entry. And 
(5) That the girls enrolled in our Negro 
high schools outnumber the boys almost 
two to one. 

In 1929 there were nine State-Accredited 
Negro High schools of which sum four were 
public and five were private. In 1934 there 
were only 13 State-Accredited Negro high 
schools of which six were public and seven 
were private. In 1939 there were 49 State- 
Accredited high schools for Negroes, sug- 
gesting that 71 per cent of these schools 
obtained this rating within the five year pe- 
riod—1934-39. 

The term, high schools, is gradually re- 
placing the term, training schools. This has 
been possible through the growing willing- 
ness of school boards in recent years to 
make appropriations for high schools. Ten 
years ago school boards would act favorably 
only when the request was for a training 
school. In some parts of the state the atti- 
tude persists. 


Maryland.—The data for Maryland 
are very incomplete. However from 
the monograph of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, “Progress in Edu- 
cation in Maryland” (1938) the fol- 
lowing facts are notable. 


The number of white pupils in county public 
high schools this year (1938) is two and a 
half times greater than in 1923, while the 
number transported to school at public ex- 
pense is 17 times greater in 1938 than it was 
In 1923. For the colored the corresponding 
comparisons show over ten times as many 


pupils in the county public high schools in 
1939 than in 1923, while the number trans- 
ported to high schools at public expense 
is 148 times as great in 1938 as it was in 
1923. 

In the fifteen years from 1923 to 1938, the 
number of elementary pupils transported to 
county schools at public expense has in- 
creased more than nine times in the case 
of the white and more than nineteen times 
in the case of the colored. This has accom- 
panied a reduction of white one-teacher 
schools from 1,093 to 272, and of colored 
one-teacher schools from 403 to 232. 

Teachers and supervisors of white and col- 
ored elementary schools have continued 
their efforts to have schools meet the needs 
of individual pupils more closely. The prob- 
lems of exceptional pupils have been ana- 
lyzed with a view to special followup work, 
with the result that the number and per- 
centage of failing and overage pupils have 
shown progressive reduction. 

In the counties there were nearly 15,000 
fewer white and over 11,000 fewer colored 
elementary pupils above the normal age for 
their grade in 1938 than there were in 1922. 
The per cent of overage white pupils has 
decreased from thirty-two per cent to fif- 
teen per cent, and of colored pupils from 
sixty-six per cent to twenty-three per cent. 
These marked reductions are accomplish- 
ments of great significance to the pupils and 
give evidence of the successful work of the 
well-trained teachers and supervisors using 
improved methods of instruction and more 
scientific classification of pupils. 

Analysis of the scores made by pupils 
tested in the fundamental subjects through 
State-wide tests financed by State funds has 
shown that standards have not been low- 
ered by reducing the number of overage 
pupils by one-half in the white schools and 
by two-thirds in the colored schools. 

At Bowie, where colored high school 
graduates are given training for positions 
in the county elementary schools, the two 
year normal school course was lengthened 
to three years in the fall of 1934 and for 
freshmen who entered in the fall of 1938, 
the institution is a four year teachers col- 
lege. The enrollment has increased in the 
past three years and the outlook is very 
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promising for bettering instruction in the 
county colored elementary schools through 
the improvement of the student body at 
Bowie by more careful selection and by 
lengthening the period of professional train- 
ing. 

Adequate facilities for the increased en- 
rollment at Bowie resulting from lengthen- 
ing the course have been provided by im- 
proving and enlarging the plant. The con- 
struction program was made possible by a 
bond issue of $162,000, authorized by the 
1937 legislature and by the grant of $132,545 
from the Federal Public Works Administra- 
tion, a total of $294,545. 


Mississippi—The State Agent for 

Negro Schools in Mississippi, P. H. 
Easom, reports the following changes 
in Negro education in his state: 
A forward step has been taken in the pas- 
sage of the new certification law whereby all 
teachers’ certificates are issued by the State 
Department of Education, and these certi- 
ficates are based upon the training of 
teachers. Formerly, teachers were certifi- 
cated by the county superintendents of 
various counties by means of a county 
examination. 

A number of county superintendents of 
education are using a salary schedule based 
upon the training and experience of teach- 
ers; whereas, formerly, this was not done. 

A program for the improvement of in- 
struction was carried on in Mississippi over 
the past five years, in which Negro teachers 
participated. As a result of this program, 
much of our instruction is now greatly im- 
proved over what it was formely. There is 
a definite effort on the part of teachers to 
try to make their instruction meet the needs 
of the pupils. 

A study has been made under the aus- 
pices of Peabody College, on the question of 
the need for the training of teachers in 
Mississippi. As a result of this study, there 
is now a proposal before the Legislature 
for the establishment of additional teacher- 
training facilities for Negroes. 

In the last ten years, there has been a 
large increase in the number of Jeanes 
teachers, the state now having 54 Jeanes 
teachers, whereas, ten years ago there were 
only 19. 
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There is a decided change in public senti- 
ment over the state with reference to the 
necessity of improving the status of the 
Negro population in the state. An example 
of this change of sentiment is the recent 
occurrence in the county site of one of our 
Delta counties. A bond issue was to be 
voted on for the purpose of building a Negro 
schoolhouse. The election happened to fall 
on a bad, snowy day. In spite of the fact 
that no other issue was involved except 
the building of a Negro schoolhouse, and 
in spite of the fact that the weather was 
terriffic, the bond issue was carried over- 
whelmingly. Five years ago this sort of thing 
would not have happened. 


Missourt.—The description and 
evaluation of developments in Negro 
education in Missouri during the 
1930’s are based on “Four Years of 
Progress with Missouri Public Schools 
for the Negro,” published in 1939. The 
following statements are from this 
source: 
Teachers’ salaries, while showing favorable 
progress, are not yet adequate in most in- 
stances. Along with improvement in teach- 
ers’ salaries, teachers are obliged to show 
progress in training and higher degree of 
certification. 

The state while making commendable 
progress in affording training centers for 
teachers in service, more available school 
funds, and lower tax rates, should be satis- 
fied that teacher-training centers are at cor- 
rect places, that school funds are expended 
justly and efficiently, and local school dis- 
tricts do not shirk their financial obliga- 
tions to finance their schools. 

The enrolloment in schools for Negroes 
(rural, elementary, and high) was 32,000 in 
1930, and 46,565 in 1938. The number of 
Negro teachers on the same levels increased 
from 1,112 in 1930 to 1,429 in 1938. 

Another introduction was in the field of 
home economics with the beginning of ex- 
tension work in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1937. 


North Carolina.—Data relative to 
North Carolina were made available 
by N. C. Newbold of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Here again 
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as in the case of Florida, the data are 
not limited in some cases to the period 
of the thirties; however they are of 
significance in this survey. 

1. State Support for Elementary and High 
School Education: The State of North Caro- 
lina expended for instructional service in 
the Negro schools during the year 1933-34 
$2,751,387.76 and during the year 1937-38 
the amount was increased to $4,537,188.32. 
During the school year 1938-39 for instruc- 
tional purposes in Negro schools the State 
spent $4,939,269.47. A special allocation was 
made by the State School Commission in 
order to reduce the differential between 
white and Negro salary schedules for teach- 
ers. 

2. Value of School Property: The value 
of school property expanded from $11,475,- 
042 in 1929-30 to $13,887,392 in 1937-38. Dur- 
ing the five year period, 1933-38, $3,684,537 
was spent for the construction and improve- 
ment of schoolhouses for Negro children. 
During the school year 1938-39 $1,250,452 
was spent for the construction and improve- 
ment of schoolhouses for Negro children. 

The average value per child enrolled 
increased from $44.20 in 1929-30 to $51.76 
in 1937-38. 

3. Enrollment in Elementary and High 
Schools: The enrollment in the Negro ele- 
mentary schools increased from 259,595 in 
1929-30 to 268,287 in 1937-38. The percentage 
of enrollment in the average daily attend- 
ance for the same period improved from 
71.7 per cent to 83.2 per cent; the number 
of elementary schools having seven teachers 
or more increased from 36 to 152 and the 
average term in days increased from 141 to 
163.4. 

The number of public high schools for 
Negro children increased from 119 in 1929- 
30 to 203 in 1037-38. The number of public 
accredited high schools for the same group 
increased from 66 in 1929-30 to 158 in 1938- 
39. The enrollment in these public high 
schools increased from 15,182 in 1929-30 to 
33,050 in 1937-38. During the same period 
the number of graduates increased from 
1,687 to 4,112 and the number of libraries 
in both the elementary and high schools in- 
creased from 441 to 831. 

4. Transportation: The number of ve- 


hicles used for transporting Negro children 
to and from school increased from 103 in 
1929-30 to 436 in 1937-38. For the same years 
the number of schools served by these buses 
increased from 94 to 250 and the number of 
children transported increased from 3,746 to 
24,604. During the school year 1938-39 the 
state spent for transportation in Negro 
schools $165,443.87. This does not include 
the amount spent from local budgets and 
private contributions for the purchase of 
equipment for new routes. 

5. Improvements in Results: The per- 
centage of children enrolled in the first 
three grades for the ten year period, 1926- 
27 to 1936-37, decreased from 63 per cent 
to 52 per cent; the percentage of enroll- 
ment in grades four to seven increased from 
33 per cent to 36 per cent and the percent- 
age of enrollment in the high schools in- 
creased from 4 per cent to 12 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same decade the percentage of 
children promoted increased from 43.8 per 
cent to 65.5 per cent in the elementary 
schools and the percentage of children in 
the high schools promoted increased from 
45 per cent to 66.5 per cent. 

6. Teachers: The number of teachers em- 
ployed in the Negro elementary and high 
schools increased from 5,959 in 1927-28 to 
7,113 in 1938-39. During this same period the 
average scholarship of the Negro teachers 
of this State increased from about two-thirds 
of a year of college training to three and 
one-third years of college training. 

7. Colleges: The State of North Carolina 
maintains five colleges for Negro youth. 
Each of these institutions is a four year 
standard college. The enrollment in all the 
Negro colleges in the State increased from 
2,655 in 1929-30 to 4,831 in 1939-40. 

8. Graduate Instruction: For the year 
1939-40, by special enactment, provision was 
made for graduate instruction to be given 
at the Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina for Negroes. A total of 
$81,181.00 was provided for intra-state in- 
struction in these institutions. A special 
fund of $6,000.00 was allotted for scholarship 
grants through the North Carolina College 
for Negroes to those individuals desiring 
graduate instruction outside of the scope of 
the offerings of this institution. 








Oklahoma.—In Oklahoma, the 
changes in Negro education during the 
period from 1933 to 1938 were, accord- 
ing to E. A. Duke, State Agent of 
Negro Education: 

The enrollment 1933 was 49,129 and 48,636 
during 1938. The average daily attendance 
showed an increase in 1938 over 1933, the 
figures being 37,292 and 35,022 respectively. 

The number of teachers employed was 
1,536 during 1933 and 1,637 during 1938. The 
average expenditure per teacher was 
$1,087.18 during 1933 and $1,206.06 during 
1938. The average per capita cost based on 
average daily attendance during 1933 was 
$47.68 for Negroes compared with $47.10 
for both white and colored; during 1938 it 
was $53.45 for Negroes compared with the 
average of $54.78 for both races. 

During 1933 in 22 counties 2,303 Negro 
pupils were transported to fifty schools at 
a cost of $51,796.36. This number grew to 
4,097 transported to 70 schools in 32 counties 
at a cost of $114,638.37 during 1938. 

The accredited high schools grew in num- 
ber from 40 located in 25 counties during 
1933 to 66 located in 37 counties during 1938. 
Three of the Negro high schools are also 
accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

During 1933 six counties employed Jeanes 
teachers; during 1938 nineteen teachers were 
employed to supervise the Negro schools in 
nineteen counties. 

The length of the school term during 1933 
varied from nine months down to prob- 
ably seven and one half months. During 
1938 the poorest counties and districts were 
able to maintain nine months of school by 
meeting the conditions of state aid. 

The Colored Agricultural and Normal 
University has not extended its offering to 
include graduate work, but the legislature 
has adopted the practice, or policy, of pay- 
ing tuition of Negroes attending other states 
for work not offered at the C.A. & N.U. 
(Langston). The demands for this tuition 
aid during the current year exceed the 
amount appropriated. 

The amounts received from philanthropic 
boards have decreased during the decade 
while the amounts contributed by the state 
and federal agencies have steadily increased. 
Many Negro school buildings have been 
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built or improved by the WPA and PWA. 

The same curricula are offered in schools 
for both races. The state salary scale applies 
alike to white and Negro. The minimum 
standards are identical for both. 


South Carolina—The Annual Re- 
port of the State Superintendent of 
Education in South Carolina revealed 
that three of the most significant de- 
velopments in the state included (1) 
the project in Anderson County for the 
elimination of illiteracy, (2) classes 
in Civilian Conservation Corps Camps, 
and (3) classes in National Youth 
Administration Training Centers. Ne- 
groes participated in each of these ac- 
tivities. 

J. B. Felton, State Agent for Ne- 
gro Schools, indicates further: 


At the suggestion of the superintendent of 
schools in one of the counties, forty of the 
best colored teachers were invited to attend 
summer school at one of the colored schools. 
These teachers were all from one and two- 
teacher schools and observed during the 
summer, teaching in one of such schools. 
After the period of observation, there was 
a demonstration lesson. This type of sum- 
mer school experience was extended in the 
following year (1938) to ten schools in dif- 
ferent sections of the state. Ten teachers 
from each county were invited to attend. 
This extension of the program also proved 
quite successful. 

In-service training for teachers was, also, 
undertaken by the division of Negro educa- 
tion through a series of conferences on the 
progressive practices for schools. 


Texas—Comparative data for Ne- 
gro schools in Texas were provided 
for the years 1932-33 and 1938-39 by 
Gordon Worley, (see next page) Di- 
rector of the Division of Special Prob- 
lems of Negro Education of the State 
Department of Education. 

Some of the differences in the organization, 
administration and supervision of Education 
for Negroes in Texas, in the year 1938-39, 
as compared with the year 1932-33, are as 
follows. Since the year 1932-33, the plan 
of supervision of vocational education by 
Negroes has been initiated. Five Area Super- 
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Total number of classroom teachers ....... 
Average length of term (days) ........... 
General average classroom salary ......... 
Number of 4 year accredited schools ....... 


Number of standardized elementary schools 


Number of one-teacher schools ............. 


Number on scholastic rolls (school census) 


Total number of pupils enrolled ............ 
Average daily attendance ................. 
Total number of pupils transported ........ 
General average teacher-pupil load ........ 
Per capita cost based on teachers’ salaries .... 
Number of teachers with college degrees .. 


Number of teachers without college training 


High BEHOOl PTACUATES. 6.0.5 cc cccscensiceseens 
Number of crippled children hospitalized .. 
Number of youth trained or rehabilitated .. 


visors of Vocational Agriculture have been 
added, two ‘tinerant teacher-trainers, super- 
visor of industrial work, and one itinerant 
teacher-trainer and supervisor of homemak- 
ing education. The Jeanes teacher program 
has been somewhat extended in scope, and 
greatly extended in the preparation and 
quality of supervisors used in the Jeanes 
program. The 24 deputy State Superintend- 
ents who each have whole districts imme- 
diately under the State Superintendent, have 
each assumed more responsibility for the 
administration and supervison of education 
for Negroes than had ever been exercised 
by the Department previously. 

As to curriculum revision and changes, 
there was in the year 1933 a program started 
wherein the State Department of Education, 
the State Teachers Associations, together 
with the Teachers Training Institutions, co- 
operated in a program of curriculum revi- 
sion, involving two years of study or orien- 
tation, with two years of production, and the 
later years devoted to trials or execution of 
the new curriculum. In all of this work, the 
Negroes participated, with Principal W. R. 
Banks of Prairie View State College, as the 
chairman of the special work carried on by 
the Negro group. But when it came to the 
matter of writing up the curriculum, work 
of high quality done by Negroes entered 
into the curriculum along with that by 
white teachers without any designation as to 
the race contributing it. 

The teacher training work’s latest devel- 
opments are the establishment at Prairie 
View State College, and in the vicinity of 
Prairie View College, of an experimental 


1932-33 1938-39 
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teacher training program as a part of the 
work being sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. Perhaps with the 
stimulus of curriculum revision bringing to 
the front the necessity of well trained teach- 
ers, there has been no similar period in the 
history of the State in which teacher train- 
ing has received the impetus, nor made the 
progress comparable to that made since 
1932-33. 

As to the prospects for Negro Education, 
perhaps I might cite you to the statistical 
gains made in the State since 1932-33. I 
think that they point out trends, and I 
would say that apparently the greatest 
changes will occur in the extension of ac- 
credited high schools, increase in transporta- 
tion, extension in the length of terms, in- 
crease in the average daily attendance, and 
in the preparation of teachers. 


Virginia—The State Supervisor of 
Negro Education in Virginia, Fred M. 
Alexander, has made available the 
following facts concerning Negro edu- 
vation in Virginia during the 1930's. 
A comparative study for the years 1931-32 
and 1937-38 revealed that in the latter school 
year (1937-38)—(1) more children were stay- 
ing in school; (2) fewer children were being 
failed; (3) more children were being pro- 
moted with their social groups; (4) fewer 
elementary but more high school children 
were enrolled; (5) the total number of ele- 
mentary school teachers had decreased from 
3,531 to 3,483, but there was an increase in 
the cities; (6) the total number of high 
school teachers had increased from 373 to 
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586; (7) the average salary of elementary 
teachers had increased in the counties from 
$369 to $405, but had decreased in the cities 
from $876 to $861; (8) the average salary of 
high school teachers had increased in the 
cities from $910 to $1,343, but had decreased 
in the counties from $510 to $493; (9) the 
per capita cost of instruction had increased 
from $13.27 to $16.04; and (10) there was 
an increase in the per cent of average daily 
attendance. 

The State Supervisor of Negro Education 
and his staff assisted school authorities in 
their efforts to provide types of educational 
facilities and the kind of instruction de- 
signed to meet the needs of Negro people 
to the end of enabling the Negro to make 
his contribution to the well-being of the 
State. Efforts have been made to stimulate 
children, parents, and school officials to en- 
roll in school every Negro child of school 
age, to keep him in regular daily attendance, 
and to improve the quality of instruction 
that he gets while in attendance at school. 
Emphasis in the instructional program is 
being placed upon giving children experi- 
ences in solving their own personal problems 
of living. This emphasis is leading children 
into a wider variety of experiences involv- 
ing the development of character and good 
citizenship. 

Some of the general activities of the 
State Supervisors in the endeavor to realize 
the foregoing program were: making sur- 
veys as the basis of instructional and build- 
ing programs; conducting conferences with 
principals, teachers, and citizens to the end 
of improving instruction and community 
relations; working with superintendents and 
school boards in planning the extension of 
school facilities; delivering addresses to 
meetings of teachers and citizens; planning 
high school programs of studies; training 
teachers in service; developing regional 
high schools; and preparing supervisory and 
course of study materials. 

As a basis for instructional programs and 
the extension of school facilities, surveys 
were made in a number of schoo! divisions. 
Through the cooperation of superintend- 
ents, supervisors, principals, teachers, and 
others information was gathered to be used 
as a basis for “A Study of the Negro in 
Virginia’s Culture.” The following areas are 
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included in this study: (1) Socio-economic 
Conditions of Negro Life in Virginia; (2) 
Educational Opportunities and Conditions 
for Negroes in Virginia; (3) The Vocational 
and Occupational Problems as They Relate 
to the Education of Negroes in Virginia; 
(4) Case Studies of Trends in Inter- and 
Intra-Racial and Social Relations; (5) The 
Improvability and Educability of the Ne- 
gro; and (6) A Program for the Education 
of Negroes in Virginia. 


There appeared certain significant 
developments in Negro education dur- 
ing the 1930's. 

1. School enrollments increased. 
This was especially noticeable in the 
high schools and was perhaps an effect 
of the depression, for youth persist in 
school when unable to find jobs that 
ean be filled by persons with limited 
education and when limits of voca- 
tional placement at a given level sug- 
gest possibilities at other levels requir- 
ing more education. 

2. Average daily attendance im- 
proved. It is assumed that the more 
regular the attendance at the school, 
the greater the chances for satisfactory 
progress for the pupils. If this is true, 
then the increases in A.D.A. mean 
better educated students or more stu- 
dents at a given educational level. 

3. Longer school terms carry with 
them the increased possibilities for 
improved education. 

4. More money was appropriated 
for Negro schools during this period 
than during any corresponding period. 
Improved facilities and increases in 
salaries together with better prepared 
teachers accompanied this develop- 
ment. Although we are not here con- 
cerned directly with comparative data 
on the basis of race, the question 
arises as to whether the increases in 
funds for Negro education in the states 
are making the proportionate shares 
for Negro and white education more 
equitable or less so. Data from other 
sources suggest that in spite of im- 
creases in funds, disparities in appro- 
priations for white and colored schools 
are increasing. 
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5. There have been increased trans- 
portation facilities. Thus, schools are 
being made available for more pupils. 

6. Improved programs of teacher- 
training have appeared in most states 
with increases in the length of the 
state-supported teacher-training pro- 
grams and in-service training pro- 
grams for teachers. 

7. Negro teachers have begun to 
participate in curriculum revision pro- 
grams. With such participations, re- 
vised programs of study and organiza- 
tion of instructional offerings and 
techniques will be better understood 
and more easily and effectively intro- 
duced in colored schools. 

8. Studies have been made of the 
needs of Negro children and the char- 
acteristics of the Negro community for 
the purpose of formulating and intro- 
ducing an educational program based 
on these needs. 


The prospects for Negro educa- 
tion in the 1940’s are, according to 
state officials, bright. It is felt that 
extension in education may be ex- 
pected, especially in the vocational 
fields. More and better facilities for 
secondary, collegiate, and graduate 
education are anticipated with in- 
creased enrollments on these levels. 
Better trained and better paid teachers 
will appear. Curricula based on pro- 
gressive theories and practices in edu- 
cation will be utilized. 

What happens to Negro education 
in the 1940’s will depend on the ability 
and willingness of the leaders (1) to 
face frankly and objectively the prob- 
lems confronting Negro education; (2) 
to take tangible and significant steps 
to see that these problems are at- 
tacked; and (8) to press for satis- 
factory solutions of such problems. 


Section B: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


The “Workshop” in Education 


HE “WORKSHOP” HAS BECOME A PART 

OF THE CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
SCENE and terminology in the short 
space of five years. The first workshop 
appeared on the campus of the Ohio 
State University during the summer 
of 1936, when the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association (PEA) endeavored 
thus to meet the needs of certain teach- 
ers and specialists (participating in 
the Aiken experiment) to work to- 
gether on some of their common prob- 
lems in the fields of science and 
mathematics. So successful was the 
initial venture that funds were made 
available for sponsoring workshops in 
the succeeding summers. By 1940, the 
movement had become so popular that 
not only were the original workshops 
continuing, but others had been in- 
augurated and were successfully oper- 
ating. For instance: (1) The Denver 
Summer Workshop was jointly spon- 
sored by the University of Denver 


and the Denver Public Schools; and, 
in addition, received assistance from 
the PEA Committee on Workshops, 
and the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education (ACE); (2) A Teacher- 
Education Workshop was sponsored by 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
at the University of Chicago; (3) A 
County Workshop was attempted in 
South Carolina by the Greenville 
County Public Schools and Furman 
University: (4) A Workshop for 
Teachers in Rural Schools and Small 
Towns was conducted at Coldwater, 
Michigan. In this venture the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University 
of Chicago cooperated with the Branch 
and Hillsdale County sections of the 
Michigan Education Association and 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
During the summer of 1940, work- 
shops were found also on the segre- 
gated Negro campus: Hampton Insti- 
tute; Atlanta University; Tuskegee 
Institute; Prairie View State College; 
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Fisk University; Grambling Louisi- 
ana Normal School; ete. These work- 
shops received subsidies from the 
General Education Board (GEB), and 
were variously named: 

Clinic of Administration and Supervision 
Special Course for Jeanes Teachers 
Cammunity Service Course 

Rural Institute 

Workshop for the Secondary School Study 
Arts and Crafts Workshop 

Reading Clinic 

Curriculum Laboratory 

Ministers’ Workshop 

Workshop in Administration and Method 
Rural Ministers’ Conference 

Educational Seminar 


Mention must be made of at least 
one other form of the workshop to 
convey how the idea has “spread,” to 
wit, the appearance of this form of 
learning experience during the winter 
months. In the fall of 1939 teachers 
in the vicinity of the University of 
Denver were exposed to an Elemen- 
tary-Education Workshop. During 
1938-39, Wayne University (Detroit 
Michigan) operated first a Secondary- 
School Curriculum Workshop, then 
later both Secondary and Elementary 
Workshops, and also a Teacher-Edu- 
cation Workshop. 

What is the significance of this 
movement? Why is it gaining head- 
way? Tyler, of the University of Chi- 
cago furnishes one answer that merits 
quoting: 

Two developments in American schools 
have given workshops significance. The num- 
ber of new teachers added to the profession 
annually has been reduced nearly 80 per 
cent in the past twenty years, whereas the 
average length of service of teachers in 
American schools has trebled. This situation 
frees a great deal of the energy of teacher- 
education institutions from preparing new 
teachers and, simultaneously, gives greater 
opportunity for continuing the education of 


teachers now in service. 

The second development is the wide-scale 
re-examination of the educational program 
in elementary and secondary schools in an 
effort to rebuild it. More than half of the 








city school systems in this country are in 
the process of curriculum reconstruction, 
and at the same time the pupil personnel 
services and administrative activities are 
under scrutiny. 

The demand for an attack on the educa- 
tional problems of the local schools, coupled 
with the fact that the staffs of these schools 
are remaining in the profession long enough 
to develop professional competence, makes 
summer workshops strategically important. 
Fundamentally, a workshop provides a sit- 
uation for school staffs with the aid of uni- 
versity faculty members and library and 
laboratory facilities of the university, to 
work on the problems that they bring from 
their own institutions. Experience with 
workshops shows that the better teachers 
are willing to devote a great deal of time 
and energy in attacking the problems of 
their own schools. The workship provides 
certain advantages which are not available 
in the local school, such as a wider range 
of persons with specialized competence to 
guide studies; more adequate library facili- 
ties; and contacts with staffs of other 
schools, which stimulate a broader and more 
varied perspective.’ 

There is no doubt about the popu- 
larity of the workshop idea; but in 
thoughtful quarters its too ready ac- 
ceptance by school-people is feared. 
There is general concern that the 
movement may become over-popular- 
ized, so that (as a result) all over the 
country there shall be “workshops” 
many of them in name only—situa- 
tions where outworn and indefensible 
practices are masquerading and gain- 
ing firmer foothold under a new and 
appealing caption. There is realization, 
therefore, that continuous and critical 
observation and evaluation of the 
movement is necessary to prevent the 
“shops” from degenerating into “just 
seminars” or “curriculum or child- 
study laboratories” or “good graduate 
courses.” It is felt that workshops have 
unique values and features not found 
in any of the preceding methods or 
organizations, and that the principles 


Ralph W. Tyler, “Educational News and 
Editorial Comment,” Elementary School 
Journal, 41:5, S 1940. 
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underlying these values must be oper- 
ative in the shop situation. Two exam- 
ples will serve to illustrate attempts 
to safeguard values: 

(1) In December 1940, at State 
Teachers College, (Montgomery, Ala- 
bama), State Agents of Negro Schools 
and Representatives of Negro Colleges 
conferred on the past summer’s work 
of those colleges that had conducted 
workshops under subsidy of the GEB. 
Reports, observations, and criticisms 
were sought from Agents and Repre- 
sentatives to the end of evaluating 
past efforts, and then making recom- 
mendations to the GEB respecting 
workshops for the summer of 1941. 

(2) In January 1941, the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education (ACE), 
through its Workshop Advisory Serv- 
ice expressed its concern for preserving 
the essential characteristics and unique 
features of workshops. It called atten- 
tion to a 1940 publication, entitled 
Professional Education for Experi- 
enced Teachers: The Program of the 
Summer Workshop (Heaton, Camp, 
and Diederich) which gives an exposi- 
tion of workshop theory and practice, 
including an evaluation of results up 
to 1940. In addition, it made available 
for wide distribution without cost a 
supplementary printed bulletin which 
contains a review of the characteristics 
of the workshop plan, a statement of 
who should attend, and advice as to 
the means of selecting a workshop. 
Kenneth L. Heaton, Associate in 
charge of Workshop Advisory Service 
emphasizes that “The Commission on 
Teacher Education desires to be of 
greatest possible service to teacher 
training institutions . . . desires. . . 
to stress the quality of workshop ex- 
perience and the preservation of its 
essential features rather than to in- 
crease the number of centers. . . . / A 
list of experienced workshop staff 
members available for the summer of 
1941 has been compiled and recom- 
mendations are now being made to 
institutions requesting them. Extensive 
correspondence is being carried on with 
Institutions desiring to improve their 


workshops.” With this type of think- 
ing in the picture, with the constant 
urging to check and evaluate, and with 
the establishment of advisory service 
centers, the “workshop” will probably 
have a chance to ripen into a valid 
and reliable instrument for teacher 
growth. 

This Section, as one would expect, is 
especially interested in workshops that 
serve the rural teacher. We have al- 
ready noted examples of this service in 
Michigan, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Texas, Louisiana, Virginia, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. The workshop is not 
recommended for every teacher—rural 
or urban; the unoriented, the weak, 
the lazy, the uninterested are ruled 
out. But in the rural situation there 
are intelligent, industrious, experienced 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors who are handicapped by isolation, 
lack of material, lack of guidance, etc., 
etc. These students bring to a work- 
shop professional interests and recog- 
nized problems; they are able to do 
independent work and to profit from 
a program of self-directed activities; 
they know how and are willing to 
work with a group and for a group; 
above all else they wish consciously 
to prepare during the summer to do 
a better job during the winter. For 
such students the workshop is of in- 
calculable help. It affords opportunity 
to make an intensive study of indi- 
vidual interests or problems; it helps 
them plan a program of individual 
and group activities; it furnishes as- 
sistance through its many well-pre- 
pared staff members; it encourages 
association with other students of 
varied backgrounds and experiences; 
it makes possible a better understand- 
ing of the whole child; it offers the 
student opportunities for balanced liv- 
ing. Briefly put, in such workshops the 
rural teacher finds herself in a situa- 
tion where first-hand experiencing is 
the order of the day, where theory and 
practice vitalize each other, where 
learning is living and living is learn- 
ing. Such an experience is likely to be 
integrating and re-constructive to her 
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as an individual, and to make an un- 
predictable contribution to her value 
in the schoolroom. 

The following references are listed 
for those who wish to read further 
concerning workshops: 

1. Carothers, M. W., “University of Florida 
1939 Summer Workshop,” Curriculum 
Journal, 10: 271-73, O 1939 

2. Heaton, K. L., “Summer Workshops for 
Teachers,” Curriculum Journal, 11: 152- 
56, Ap 1941. 

3. Heaton, K. L., Camp, William G., and 
Diederich, Paul B., Professional Educa- 
tion for Experienced Teachers: The Pro- 
gram of the Summer Workshop. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 

. Hill, Wilhelmina, “Workshops: Their 
Values and Problems.” School and Society, 
53: 39-44, Ja 11, 1941. 

5. “Summer Offerings at the University of 
Chicago,” School and Society, 51: 726, 
Je 8, 1940. 

6. “Summer Quarter of the University of 
Chicago,” School and Society, 49: 337, 
Mr 18, 1939. 

. “Summer Workshops in Secondary Edu- 
cation,” Progressive Education, My 1939. 

8. “Summer Workshop Plans,” Curriculum 
Journal, 11: 55, F 1940. 

9. Tyler, Ralph W., “Summer Activities of 
the University of Chicago,’ Elementary 
School Journal, 41: 4-6, S 1940. 
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Rural Education “Marches On’ 


GAIN, FARM AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS 
(Belmont Farley’s newsletter of 
February 1, 1941) furnishes items in- 
dicating progress in rural life and edu- 
cation. Our readers will find certain 
of these news-notes interesting and 
pertinent, to wit: 


Georgia Rural Education: The Lavonia 
Times, Lavonia, Franklin County, Geor- 
gia, devoted its November 29, 1940 issue 
to a special edition of thirty-eight pages, 
on Georgia Rural Education. The project 
was undertaken by Editor Rush Burton 
upon the suggestion of Kendall Weisiger, 
Educational Director of the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Altanta. Twenty-five thousand 


copies of the Lavonia Times were printed, 
It proved so popular that orders for 
copies came from as far away as the 
Hawaiian Islands. Copies are obtainable 
from the Editor at 100 copies for $7.50. 
Anyone interested in public relations and 
rural schools may obtain much help from 
this special edition. 

Midwest Conference: Representatives of 
eight states in the middlewest will attend 
a conference on rural education to be held 
on the campus of the University of Illi- 
nois, March 27-29, 1941. Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana will take part. 
The theme for the conference will be 
The Place of Education in the Improve- 
ment of Rural Life. The meeting is being 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association and is being managed locally 
by the Illinois Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation. The tentative program lists among 
many others the following speakers: A. 
C. Willard, president, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois; Roscoe Pulliam, 
president, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale, Illinois; Earl C. 
Smith, president, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Chicago, Illinois; Howard A. 
Dawson, director of rural service, Nation- 
al Education Association, Washington, 
D.C. Representative rural schools will 
participate in demonstrations of improved 
teaching methods and practices in rural 
schools. State and county superintendents 
of instruction and secretaries of state 
teacher associations will be honored at 
a dinner where the principal address will 
be made by Frank Cyr of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

A special session of the conference will 
be in charge of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers which will offer a 
demonstration entitled “Community 
Forces Work Together.” 

Some Rural School Enrollments: In _ his 
annual message to the Kansas state legis- 
lature of 1941, Governor Payne Ratner, 
quoting a report of the Kansas State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
said that last year there were approxi- 
mately 2,343 elementary schools in Kan- 
sas operating with an average daily at- 
tendance of less than 8 pupils, while 463 
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had less than 4 pupils, and 7 had only one 
pupil. 

The Farm Goes “Panzer”: According to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
500,000 more tractors will be in use on 
farms in the United States by 1950 than 
there are now. This means that fewer 
farm workers will be needed. The Depart- 
ment estimates that the tractor and other 
forms of mechanization during the next 
decade are likely to displace at least 
350,000 farm workers, and possibly as 
many as 500,000. What does this mean to 
farm youth who are planning their fu- 
ture? This problem and many others 
raised by advances in farm technology are 
discussed in a recent publication, “Tech- 
nology on the Farm,” issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Education on the Run: A Congressional 
committee has recently been appointed 
and is at work on the problem of educa- 
tion for migrant children. These children 
(they may belong to officers in army 
camps, to munitions workers, or to part- 
time cranberry pickers) are affected 
scarcely more by local laws of compul- 
sory school] attendance than they are by 
the laws of the community whence they 
came. The committee is investigating the 
problem with a view to drafting legis- 
lation which will keep these children, 
many of whom are seasonal visitors in 
agricultural communities, in school. 

Agricultural States Short on Great Men: 
Edward L. Thorndike, Columbia Univer- 
sity psychologist, recently completed a 
study of human talent contributed by 
the various states. First rank in produc- 
tion of “men and women of great ability” 
the psychologist gave to Utah and Massa- 
chusetts. In analyzing the status of 
agricultural states Dr. Thorndike has this 
to say: 

“There is a common opinion that agri- 
cultural and rural communities produce 
the great majority of able men who are 
then fed into the maw of industry or 
sucked into the vortex or some metrop- 
olis, or sacrificed on the altar of capital- 
istic production. 

“In actual fact, the agricultural states 
do not produce quite their share of the 
able, much less a great majority of them. 


They ... also fail relatively to retain 
them or attract them. The manufacturing 
states outdo the agricultural states in re- 
taining and attracting the able.” 


Training Farm Youth for Defense: United 


States Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker makes the following com- 
ments on problems relative to the defense 
training program for rural youth to which 
funds have already been allotted. The 
comments grew out of a meeting of the 
Advisory Committee on Agricultural Ed- 
ucation held recently at the United States 
Office of Education: 

1. Effort should be made to provide at 
least one training center in every 
county in which there are a sufficient 
number of farm youth to justify a 
training program and where at the 
present time no training facilities are 
available. 

2. In establishing training programs it is 
exceedingly important that no area of 
the State be neglected, especially areas 
now lacking shop facilities. 

3. It is hoped that at least 75 per cent 
of all youth enrolled under the pro- 
visions made for the training of rural 
youth for defense industries will come 
from the open country or from villages 
of twenty-five hundred population or 
less. We wish at this time strongly to 
urge that a big majority of the young 
people from rural areas involved in the 
training programs be youth whose resi- 
dences are on farms, This emphasis 
upon service to farm youth is in recog- 
nition of the fact that it was generally 
felt by Congress when the appropria- 
tion was made that farm youth should 
be given primary consideration in the 
program. 

4. It is understood, of course, that many 
farm youth may be served in the 
school shops in towns and cities within 
convenient access to the homes of the 
trainees. The State and local adminis- 
trators of this program should set up 
plans designed to encourage farm 
youth adjacent to these areas to take 
their training in these shops. This will 
usually be accomplished by systems of 
transportation operating between the 
homes and the training centers. 
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5. It should not be forgotten that the 
purpose of the training program under 
discussion is to prepare young people 
to engage in work essential to national 
defense. This means that the program 
is not set up for the purpose of adding 
provisions for the teaching of farm 
mechanics as such. The primary pur- 
pose is to give basic training to develop 
initial skills and other abilities that 
will be definite employment assets in 
defense industries. Publicity issued by 
State and local administrators of this 
program should make this fact clear to 
the public. 

6. We recognize the practical difficulties 
under which this program is_ being 
launched. But while meeting the needs 
of the present emergency and over- 
coming many of the difficulties in- 
volved we must keep in mind the 
necessity for a far-reaching reorganiza- 
tion and improvement of our State 
systems of education for youth, which 
when accomplished will provide for 
young people on farms and in rural 
areas advantages in education of both 
a vocational and an academic char- 
acter which will be equal to the ad- 
vantages now more generally available 
to urban youth. 

Conservation Library Announced: Teach- 

ing aids and suggestions to promote con- 

servation education and practices in both 
rural and city communities are offered by 
the United States Office of Education. 

Twelve bulletins, four of them available 

free, form a compact library of references, 

facts, and recommendations in this field 
of education. The comprehensive collec- 
tion includes information supplied by 
many governmental and _ educational 
agencies and organizations. Among the 
publications of the Library which are 
sold at nominal prices are “Conserving 

Farm Lands.” 30 cents; “Landscaping the 

Farmstead,” 15 cents; and “Farm Fores- 

try,” 15 cents. 


Adapting Farm Processes to New Condi- 


tions: Lost export markets and better 
consumer buying power at home are the 
factors in the farm situation that farmers 
must fit into their plans for immediate 
and future adjustments, according to the 
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January issue of the Agricultural Situa- 
tton, monthly publication of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Adjustments by 
farmers to meet the changes brought 
about by the war and our defense pro- 
gram are bound to be widespread, but the 
plans developed will have two things in 
their favor: (1) The changes will benefit 
farmers both of today and the future be- 
cause the shifts will be in the direction 
of a better national diet; and (2) the ad- 
justments to meet defense needs will be 
directed along lines already begun in the 
present farm programs. 


Back to the Farm? Grandfather’s farm was 


_ 
- 





self-sufficient, independent, secure. Its 
people were serene and happy. Life there 
was simple and satisfying. Its 160 acres 
grew fruits, grains, nuts, wood, vegetables, 
even peanuts and tobacco. Why can’t the 
young people of today return to it, and 
to that idyllic life? 

An article, “Grass Roots and Far Hori- 
zons,” in the December 1940 Land Policy 
Review (Department of Agriculture) 
gives this interesting answer: “We cannot 
go back to that kind of farm life and 
security unless we break almost every tie 
we have with all the world that lives be- 
yond the bend in the road or over the 
farthest hill. . We cannot go back 
unless we first give up automobiles and 
trucks and tractors and telephones and 
radios and electricity and every other 
mechanical advantage that modern sci- 
ence and technology have created for us. 
For all such things are the products of 
specialization and of mass-production in- 
dustry that can exist only if there is 
beside it a specialized and commercial 
agriculture to feed and clothe it and sup- 
ply certain raw materials. 


‘hat People Think About Youth and Edu- 


cation: Farmers and those who live in 
rural areas are more inclined to be critical 
of educational policies now in effect and 
advanced by leading educators than per- 
sons living in larger centers of population, 
a recent poll sampling public opinion on 
education revealed. The poll was con- 
ducted by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, under the direction of 
Dr. George Gallup. 

The report of the poll published in the 
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November, 1940, Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association shows 
that although 72 per cent of the general 
public believe that youth should be al- 
lowed to discuss controversial issues (war, 
labor union, etc.), only 65 per cent of the 
farm and rural population interviewed 
favor such freedom. 

A majority of the farmers with definite 
opinions who were contacted in this re- 
presentative sampling of the population 
of the United States feel that teachers 
favor the children of parents who have 
the most money or the best position in 
the community, although only two out of 
five of the total population believe this. 
The survey further showed that city 
dwellers are more likely to favor spending 
equal amounts on the education of whites 
and Negroes than are those who live in 
small towns and on farms. 

Of all groups interviewed on the ques- 
tion of boys and girls leaving high school 
to work, farmers are the least enthusiastic 
about high school attendance—57 per cent 
favoring work for a large number of stu- 


dents. Questioned as to whether the 
government should provide work for 
youth, dwellers in the largest cities are 


more likely to approve the idea than are 
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those who live in small towns or on farms 
where only four-fifths express approval. 


Taking the County Superintendent’s Pic- 


ture: Approximately twenty states require 
the county superintendent to be a college 
graduate, while 30 states require experi- 
ence ranging from 1 to 6 years. The 
county superintendent serves a term of 
two years in 18 states; of three years in 
six states; of four years in 21 states and 
of five years in three states. 

High salary and high qualifications are 
associated with selection by the county 
board of education rather than by the 
popular vote method of selection. 

Six states have no county superintend- 
ent. These officers are elected by popular 
vote in 24 states, by county boards of 
education in 10 states, by school trustees 
in six states, by teachers in one state, and 
are appointed by a county judge in one 
state. 

This information on the county 
perintendent was compiled by the Com- 
missioners’ Study Commission of Michi- 
gan of which Ben McComb of Caro, is 
chairman. Ward W. Keesecker, specialist 
in school legislation, U.S. Office of Edu- 


su- 


cation, cooperated with the Commission 


in its investigation. 
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Section C: Education and the Law 
LEON A. RANSOM 


A New Deal? 


Gmce EARLY AuGustT, 1940, there has 
been pending before the Chancery 
Court of Knox County, Tennessee a 
demurrer and a motion to strike in the 
cases of six Negro youths who had 
moved to compel their admission to the 
University of Tennessee’s graduate 
and professional schools on_ the 
grounds that there was no comparable 
adequate instruction facilities avail- 
able to them in the separate institu- 
tion of higher learning provided by 
the state for Negro citizens.’ The legis- 
lature of Tennessee meets biennially 
and was scheduled to convene in Jan- 
uary, 1941. It will be recalled that the 
last biennial session passed the abor- 
tive scholarship aid bill, heretofore 
discussed in these columns,’ as a result 
of the attempt of one Redmond to 
compel his admission to the School 
of Pharmacy of the state-maintained 
University. Whether there is any con- 
nection between the fact that this bill 
proved ineffective to dam the tide of 
applications for admission to the Uni- 
versity and the failure of the state 





*JouRNAL oF Necro Epucation, 9:115, 
Ja 1940. 

*Tbid., 8:400, Ap 1939; 7:236, Ap 1938. 
Act of May 22, 1937. 


court to pass upon the simple questions 
raised by the demurrer and motion 
until after the legislature could con- 
vene is a question that has been 
repeatedly raised by persons interested 
in the progress of the litigation. 

It is significant, however, that the 
court has the matter still “under con- 
sideration” while the solons are de- 
liberating, and that now there has been 
introduced in both houses of the as- 
sembly (H.B. 509, and S.B. No. 379) 
the following proposed enactment:* 


‘A BILL TO BE ENTITLED: 
An Act To Provip—E EpucaTIONAL FAcILI- 
TIES FOR MEMBERS OF THE Necro RaAcE 
EQUIVALENT TO THOSE PROVIDED FoR MEM- 
BERS OF THE WHITE Race. 


Section 1. Be Ir ENactep sy THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
That the State Board of Education and the 
Commissioner of Education are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to provide educational 
training and instruction for Negro citizens 
of Tennessee equivalent to that provided at 
the University of Tennessee by the State of 
Tennessee for white citizens of Tennessee. 





*Since this article was prepared, the bill 
has been approved and was passed Feb. 12, 
1 
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Such training and instruction shall be made 
available in a manner to be prescribed by 
the State Board of Education and the Com- 
missioner of Education; provided, that 
members of the Negro race and white race 
shall not attend the same institution or 
place of learning. The facilities of the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial State College, and 
other institutions located in Tennessee, may 
be used when deemed advisable by the 
State Board of Education and the Commis- 
sioner of Education, insofar as the facilities 
of same are adequate. 

Section 2. Be Ir FurrHer Enactep, That 
the cost of providing such facilities shall be 
paid out of the appropriations made to the 
State Board of Education or from any other 
available funds. 

Secrion 3. Be Ir Furtuer Enacten, That 
this Act shall take effect from and after its 
passage, the public welfare requiring it.” 


Several portions of the proposed bill 
and their implications are worth de- 
tailed consideration. The first of these 
is that the State Board of Education 
and the Commissioner of Education, 
as the responsible governing authori- 
ties, are not only “authorized,” as in 
the famous “Lincoln University Act” 
of Missouri, cited in the Gaines deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court, but are “directed” to furnish 
training for Negro citizens of Tennes- 
see “equivalent to that provided... 
for white citizens. . . .” 

The aforesaid responsible authori- 
ties are thus given a mandate, to be 
performed within their discretion as to 
manner, subject only to the limitation 
that the members of the two races 
shall not attend the same institution or 
place of learning. There is no discre- 
tion as to performance. 

By “manner” apparently is meant 
whether such training shall be pro- 
vided in one of the existing state 
institutions (Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State College, and presumably 
any of the Teachers’ Colleges for Ne- 
groes) or a private institution, shall 

“Gaines ex rel. etc. v Canada et al. 305 
US. 337. 


be left to the discretion of the educa- 
tional authorities. If the latter, then 
it again seems mandatory that the 
responsible officials must arrange with 
these institutions for the cost of in- 
struction, incidentals, etc., upon a ba- 
sis comparable to that portion of the 
total cost of instruction borne by the 
state for the education of white citi- 
zens at the University of Tennessee. 

Inasmuch as the language of the 
authorization is so broad, it can be 
safely assumed that the legislators 
have in mind the suggestion heretofore 
advanced in this series of notes—i.e., 
the creation of a pseudo-Negro Uni- 
versity of Tennessee through subsidi- 
zation of such private institutions as 
Fisk (for Graduate study), Meharry 
(for the Medical arts), and Kent Col- 
lege of Law. All of these schools are 
located within a radius of a few blocks 
from the Agricultural and Industrial 
State College, and with the introduc- 
tion of a few scattered courses at the 
latter institution, could probably dup- 
licate the work now being offered to 
white citizens at state institutions, 
and in many instances, surpass it. 

Assuming that proper financial ar- 
rangements are made with these pri- 
vate institutions by the State, Negroes 
in Tennessee will be afforded real uni- 
versity facilities not heretofore avail- 
able under the “paper” universities 
established in those Southern states 
which maintain separate school sys- 
tems. There will be, in theory at least, 
a substantial compliance with the 
ukase of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Gaines vs. Missouri, 
and temporarily, Tennessee will have 
solved its problems. 

The word “temporarily” is used ad- 
visedly because of the economic im- 
plications of such a solution. Obviously 
it will cost the taxpayers of the state 
a greater amount to subsidize one of 
these private institutions, or even to 
pay the pro-rata cost of instruction per 
Negro student, than it would to admit 
such student to the state professional 
or graduate school already established. 
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As the number of applicants increases 
so will the cost increase in greater and 
greater proportions. Eventually even 
a state so fortunately situated as Ten- 
nessee must recognize that the cash 
cost of segregation in instruction is too 
high a price to pay for the privilege of 
race separation. Until that point is 
reached, it seems possible for Tennes- 
see to meet the demands of the recent 
rulings of the Federal courts without 
upsetting the time-honored “Jim 
Crow” practices formerly adopted. 
The only question remaining will be 
to what actual extent the state officials 
go in putting into operation the duties 
enjoined upon them under the wide 
discretionary latitude granted. 
Finally it should be noted that there 
is no monetary limitation placed upon 
the expenditures necessitated by the 
bill. Section 2 makes the appropria- 


tions to the State Board of Education 
“or from any other available funds” 
applicable to the purposes of the bill 
and indicates that the sovereign State 
of Tennessee is about to declare a 
“new deal in education.”®> How revo- 
lutionary it shall be will depend upon 
the calibre of administration. 


* Since this article was written, a Miscel- 
laneous Appropriations Bill, Chap. 87, Pub- 
lic Acts of 1941, was passed and became 
effective February 15, 1941. It provides: 
“That there is hereby appropriated to be 
expended by the State Board of Education 
and Commissioner of Education, with the 
approval of the Governor, a sum sufficient 
to authorize said officials to comply with the 
provisions of an Act passed at this session 
of the Legislature to Provide educational 
facilities for the members of the Negro 
(sic) race equivalent to those provided for 
the members of the white race, the same be- 
ing Chapter No—, of the Public Acts of 
1941, Senate Bill No. 379, House Bill No. 
509.” 


“Emergency Educational Finance Act” 


ONFERENCES AMONG EDUCATORS HAVE 
BEEN HELD concerning a bill to be 
known as the “Emergency Educational 
Finance Act of 1941” proposed to be 
introduced in the present Congress 
which would appropriate $100,000,000 
from federal funds for the year ending 
June 30, 1942 (and a like sum for the 
succeeding fiscal year) to the various 
states which comply with the provi- 
sions of the Act, for the purpose of 
assistance in providing adequate edu- 
cational facilities for children in local- 
ities affected by population increases 
due to location of defense industries, 
for children residing on Federal re- 
servations and properties, and for chil- 
dren of migratory workers. 
The proposed enactment insures 
state autonomy over school facilities, 
program, curricula, methods and per- 
sonnel. Adequate protection to racial 
minority groups is provided in Section 
6 (a) (6) in that the apportionment 
to any state where separate schools are 
maintained must be on a fair and 
equitable basis without reduction of 
state funds expended for such minor- 





ity schools during the fiscal year end- 
ing in 1940, the funds used for con- 
struction and equipment of buildings 
in such period not to be counted. The 
federal funds made available are to 
be used for such purposes as local 
officials may determine proper, pro- 
vided, however, that not more than 
25 per cent of the total appropriation 
may be used for investment in capital 
structures, 

Control over the disposition of the 
funds is to be placed in the hands of 
a board to be under the supervision 
of the Federal Security Agency. Ap- 
portionment is to be made on the basis 
of need, taking into account availabil- 
ity of other Federal appropriations 
available for school building purposes, 
ability of local school authorities to 
supply the needs and availability of 
state funds for the purposes contem- 
plated. 

All of the states and the territories 
are included as beneficiaries under the 
proposed scheme. Its progress through 
legislative channels will be noted in 
subsequent issues. 
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Teachers’ Salary Problem 


T= MUCH DISCUSSED NORFOLK 
TreacHEeRS’ SaLaRy Case has now 
reached its conclusion. While the Nor- 
folk Teachers’ Association accepted a 
compromise as to the method by which 
equalization of salaries was to be 
reached (one-third each year for a 
period of three years) which seemed 
an unnecessary and unwise compro- 
mise in view of the language of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in reversing 
the original decision of the trial court® 
and the refusal of the United States 
Supreme Court in refusing to grant 
certiorari,’ the teachers were adamant 
in refusing to accept the form of final 
decree insisted upon by the city offi- 
cials. This decree (?) amounted to 
nothing more than a dismissal of the 
teachers’ complaint. The decree pro- 
posed by counsel for the teachers em- 
braced a consent to an adjudication of 
the teachers’ rights and a declaration 





* Alston et al v. School Board, etc., 112 F. 


(2d), 992. 
"Order 428, October 28, 1940. 


thereof as prayed in their petition. 
After an apparent deadlock had been 
reached and the case had been re- 
manded for trial, the city attorneys 
capitulated, and on Monday, February 
17, 1941, agreed to the form drawn by 
the teachers’ attorneys. This was ap- 
proved in open court and the parties 
complimented upon their wisdom in 
acknowledging the principle of equal- 
ity and using means which would most 
quickly and effectively accomplish 
such principle. 

While this case was pending, for 
final settlement in Norfolk many 
other cities and counties in Virginia, 
profiting by the unfortunate example 
of that city, have voluntarily entered 
into agreements for salary equaliza- 
tion. To date no further suits have 
been found necessary. It is contem- 
plated that a state-wide scheme of 
equalization will be the subject of 
discussion at the current legislative 
session. 





The Enrollment of Negro Colleges generally reported in this issue will be 


reported in the October issue. 




















